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INTRODUCTION 


THERE  have  been  three  theories  held  in  recent 
times  by  distinguished  Keltic  philologists  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Pictish  language.  It  has  been 
maintained  to  be  not  only  Aryan  but  Keltic,  and 
not  only  Keltic  but  Goidelic — that  is  to  s.iy, 
closely  akin  to  Irish  and  Highland  Gaelic.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  allowed  to  be  Aryan  and 
Keltic,  it  has  been  maintained  to  be  not  Goidelic 
but  Brythonic — that  is  to  say,  more  nearly  akin 
to  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton  than  to  either 
Irish  or  Highland  Gaelic.  Lastly,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered as  neither  Goidelic  nor  Brythonic — not 
even  Keltic — not  even  Aryan — but  to  be  a  lan- 
guage akin  to  Basque. 

The  chief  causes  which  led  to  this  extraordinary 
diversity  of  opinion  were  these.  The  Pictish 
throne  fell  to  a  Dalriad  Scot  in  the  year  844, 
and  the  Picts  and  Dalriad  Scots  formed  thence- 
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forth  a  single  kingdom.  The  Dalriad  Scots 
were  of  Irish  origin,  and  it  has  consequently 
berome  possible  to  argue  that  the  Gaelic  language 
and  the  Gaelic  place-names  of  Scotland  are 
derived  solely  from  the  Scots.  For  there  is  not 
one  single  MS. — or  one  single  literary  work — 
in  existence  which  was  produced  by  aPict  before 
the  union  of  the  two  peoples.  There  are  indeed 
many  Pictish  names  mentioned  by  Irish  annalists, 
and  from  these  Dr.  Stokes  has  established 
to  his  satisfaction  that  the  Picts  spoke  Keltic  ; 
but  he  finds  in  them  more  resemblance  to 
the  phonetics  of  Welsh  than  to  those  of  Irish. 
There  are  also,  many  early  tribal  and  place-names 
mentioned  by  Greek  or  Roman  geographers  or 
historians;  but  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  adequately  studied. 

If,  however,  the  Picts  did  not  produce  books, 
they  did  produce  endless  sculptured  stones,  most 
of  them  with  pictorial  devices  only,  but  fifteen  of 
them  bearing  inscribed  sentences.  And  it  may 
very  well  be  asked  why  no  even  approximately 
correct  rendering  of  any  of  those  fifteen  stones 
iven  until  the  appearance  of  those  letters 
to  The  Academy  which  in  a  revised  form  are 
included  in  the  present  volume. 

Hut,  first,  why  should  the  fifteen  stones  he 
I'icti.-li  at  all,  why  should  they  not  be  due  to  the 
I>alri:ul  Sent*  or  even  to  the  Norsemen  1 

As  regards  the  Noi>emen  t  he  question  is  easily 

;i lowered.     Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  stones  have  an 

inscription  in  the  peculiar  alphabet  known  as  the 

<  >LT;IMI   alphabet,  and  only  one  of  those  fourteen 

my  other  inscription.      P>ut  Ogam  writing 

\«r    been    found    in    Denmark,    Sweden. 


Why  not  explained  before  xii^ 

Norway,  or  Iceland — or  indeed  anywhere  outside 
the  British  isles. 

As  regaids  the  Dalriad  Scots,  it  is  true  that 
they  originally  came  from  Ireland,  and  that  in 
Ireland  there  are  hundreds  of  Ogam  stones. 
I3ut  the  vast  majority  of  those  stones  can  be 
demonstrated,  from  the  linguistic  forms  used  in 
them,  to  be  centuries  earlier  than  the  time  when 
a  Dalriad  Scot  came  to  the  Pictish  throne.  And 
in  the  part  of  Scotland  possessed  by  the  Dalriad 
Scots  not  a  single  Ogani  stone  has  yet  been 
discovered.  Of  the  fifteen  stones,  nine  are  found 
on  the  mainland,  and  every  one  of  them  lies  E. 
of  the  Highland  railway.  Of  the  remaining  six, 
one  was  found  in  the  Orkneys,  and  five  in 
Shetland — all  of  which  isles  had  been  completely 
conquered  by  the  Norsemen  by  about  870,  and 
probably  half-conquered  for  a  long  time  before  : 
it  is  as  nearly  certain  as  possible  that  the 
accession  of  a  Dalriad  Scot  to  the  Pictish  throne 
in  845  had  not  the  smallest  effect  on  the  popu- 
lation or  the  language  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

The  inscriptions,  then,  being  really  Pictish, 
whence  the  long  delay  in  ascertaining  their 
meaning,  and  even  the  affinities  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written  ? 

The  main  cause  was  that  they  were  nearly  all 
in  Ogams.  The  reader  to  whom  this  alphabet 
is  unknown  is  invited  to  turn  to  it  at  once,  on 
1'P-  33~4-  He  must  understand  that,  although 
a  few  of  the  Pictish  stones  are  written  in  Ogams 
which  are  quite  clear  from  beginning  to  end, 
there  is  only  one  in  which  the  words,  and  only  one 
other  in  which  the  clauses,  are  clearly  separated. 
Again  it  is  often  110  easy  matter  to  be  sure  that 
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what  appears  to  be  *W-  =  q  is  not  really 
UJIL  =  he,  or  j  ii  ii  =  hdd.  In  the  same 
way  what  appears  to  be  jlj^j.  =  i  may  be  -ffHf 

=  ae>  4ff  "H"  ~  wo»  or  I  Hi  I  =  aua  :  there  may, 
indeed,  be  'ties' joining  the  tops  or  bottoms  of 
the  strokes  which  belong  to  each  other,  but  the 
ties  may  be  mere  scratches — just  visible,  with 
a  good  microscope,  in  a  photograph,  but  almost 
certain  to  be  missed  by  the  observer  on  a  brown 
pitted  sandstone  or  a  white-veined  gneiss.  The 
stem-line  may  be  equally  hard  to  detect,  and  may 
not  have  been  scratched  stiaight :  in  such  a  case 
strokes  which  only  went  into  it  appear  to  go 
through  it — with  the  result  that  a  totally  wrong 
value  is  assigned  to  them.  Then  there  may  be 
a  piece  of  the  stone  broken  or  worn  off,  and  an 
attempt  has  to  be  made  to  decide  whether  this 
has  happened  since  the  inscription  was  cut,  or  is 
of  older  date — in  other  words,  whether  strokes 
or  parts  of  strokes  have  or  have  not  been  lost. 
I  might  enumerate  various  other  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  interpreter,  but  I  will  add 
only  one — that  the  spelling  is  virtually  phonetic, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  ordinary  Gaelic,  to  a  large 
extent  etymological :  thus  an  /*  which  was 
once  ill  is  invariably  written  h,  and  not,  as  in 
Irish,  th. 

Professor  Rhys,  however,  following  a  line  of 
previous  investigators  of  whom  Lord  Southesk 
was  the  latest  and  most  laborious,  made  the 
reading  of  the  Ogam  inscriptions  far  easier  than 
it  was  before.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  pains  which  he  took  to  read  them 
aright,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  u  decipher- 
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ment  made  without  linguistic  clue  which  should 
be  more  substantially  correct. 

How  I  myself  came  to  discover  that  clue  is 
told  on  p.  2  of  my  Appendix.  On  the  afternoon 
of  August  1 6,  1893,  the  day  when  I  discovered 
it,  I  had  no  more  intention  of  ever  trying  to 
interpret  a  Pictish  inscription  than  I  have  at 
this  moment  of  ever  trying  to  interpret  a  Chinese 
one.  If  Pictish  was  non-Aryan,  there  was  no 
non-Aryan  language  of  which  I  had  the  smallest 
knowledge.  If  it  was  Aryan,  it  was  almost 
certainly  Keltic,  and  my  knowledge  of  Keltic 
WMS  practically  limited  to  a  handful  of  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  words  and  such  remembrance  of  the 
structure  of  those  languages  as  I  had  gained 
from  having  once  got  in  a  Welsh  primer  as  far  as 
the  verb  to  be  and  in  a  Gaelic  primer  into  the 
beginning  of  the  declension  of  substantives ! 
There  was  one  other  little  fact  which  I  happened 
to  know,  that  the  Old  Gaelic  locative-dative 
plural  ended  in  -bk  or  -v,  and  that  when  it 
indicated  persons  it  was  also  used  to  signify  the 
land  occupied  by  those  persons. 

Yet  this  dangerous  minimum  of  knowledge 
was  enough,  as  it  happened,  to  put  me  in  the 
right  way  of  interpreting  the  Pictish  inscriptions. 
In  the  six  letters  which  I  originally  wrote  to  The 
Academy,  and  of  which  a  reprint  (revised  only 
just  after  the  time  of  writing)  is  included  in  the 
Appendix,  there  will  be  found  occasional  errors, 
and  of  course  my  first  notions  were  infinitely 
more  imperfect.  But  at  the  very  outset  I  found  in 
J/or(r),  For,  Uorr,  and  Vavr  cases  of  an  adjective 
meaning  '  great ' ;  in  Con  the  genitive  singular 
of  Cu  ;  in  Ccrrhoccs  and  'Cuhetts  Aryan  genitives 
b 
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singular ;  in  Vrobbaccennevv,  Uurracteevv,  and 
Hccvvevv  locative-dative  plurals  ;  and  in  ann  and 
am  the  preposition  'in/  Dr.  Joass's  suggestion 
that  the  various  forms  of  elite  =  ai(h)te  is  one 
which  I  think  I  should  have  hit  upon  in  the  long 
run,  but  by  providing  me  at  once  with  the  right 
substantive  on  which  to  hang  my  genitives  it 
saved  me  an  immense  amount  of  time.  That 
this  elite  meant  a  dwelling-place  of  the  living  and 
not  of  the  dead,  that  the  stones  containing  the 
word  were  not  tombstones  but  march-stones  (see 
Appendix,  pp.  7-9),  was  a  fact  which  I  worked 
out  for  myself  later. 

Whether  or  not  the  Kelts  of  Alban  were 
preceded  by  non-Aryans,  whether  or  not  any 
such  previous  inhabitants  were  incorporated 
among  them  and  influenced  their  vocabulary, 
their  phonetics,  their  accidence,  or  their  syntax, 
are  questions  on  which  this  book  does  not  express 
any  opinion.  But  that  the  language  of  the 
Pictish  inscriptions  is  simply  Old  Gaelic  is 
a  fact  which  will  not  henceforth  be  doubted  by 
any  Keltic  scholar  who  reads  the  book  or  even 
pp.  3-8  and  pp.  44-64. 

And,  if  anyone  should  urge  the  possibility 
that  the  language  spoken  by  the  Picts  at  the 
time  of  these  insciiptions  was  an  adopted  one 
and  not  their  true  vernacular,  an  investigation 
of  the  tribal  names  given  by  Ptolemy  in  the  2nd 
tent,  is  enough  to  show  that  in  his  time  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  Alban  north  of  the 
Forth  was  Keltic-speaking. 

While,  however,  in  this  book  I  seek  with  no 
sluidow  of  doubt  the  verdict  of  Keltic  scholars, 
I  in ust  ask  them  to  excuse  Haws  in  it.  It  is 
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simply  the  tour  de  force  of  a  smatterer.  I  have 
said  how  little  of  the  Keltic  languages  I  knew 
when  beginning  the  study  of  these  inscriptions, 
and  at  the  present  moment  I  hardly  know  more 
than  is  apparent  on  the  surface  of  what  I  have 
written.  The  vocabulary,  the  accidence,  and  the 
syntax  of  the  inscriptions  are,  from  the  nature  of 
them,  exceedingly  limited  :  they  contain  not  one 
verb,  adverb,  or  conjunction,  only  two  pronouns, 
and  beside  these  nothing  but  substantives,  adjec- 
tives, and  prepositions.  And  all  the  Old  Irish 
or  Highland  Gaelic  I  have  had  to  acquaint 
myself  with  has  been  no  more  than  enough  to 
deal  with  these  specific  words.  Were  I  begin- 
ning the  work  of  life,  1  should  be  tempted  to  go 
through  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  to 
make  a  Keltic  scholar.  But  many  years  of 
overwork  and  overworry  have  made  the  prepara- 
tion even  of  the  present  volume — amid  the 
unceasing  calls  of  a  laborious  and  much  harassed 
post — so  great  a  strain  on  me,  and  I  have  so  much 
other  wtrk  to  do  in  whatever  scanty  time  I  can 
snatch,  and  with  whatever  scanty  energy  1  can 
save,  that  I  must  abandon  all  expectation  of 
being  able  to  contribute  to  Keltic  studies  more 
than  an  occasional  note  on  some  isolated  theme 
of  the  narrowest  proportions. 

Were  it,  however,  possible  for  me  in  an  un- 
looked  for  future  to  rewrite  this  book  in  a  more 
systematic  foim  and  in  a  shape  and  style  more 
worthy  of  its  subject,  I  would  gladly  do  so :  in 
that  case  I  should  like  to  give  a  photograph  of 
every  inscription  dealt  with.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished in  its  present  guise  because  it  was  meant 
to  be  a  mere  reissue  of  the  Academy  letters 
b  2 
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(reprinted  from  the  original  narrow  columns) 
with  certain  appendixes :  but  the  appendixes 
have  become  the  book  and  the  letters  only  an 
appendix.  And  it  is  published  without  photo- 
graphs because  I  can  spare  neither  the  money  to 
add  them  to  a  volume  which  under  any  circum- 
stances will  probably  involve  considerable  loss, 
nor  the  time  to  secure  the  taking1  of  so  large 
a  number  of  photographs  to  an  uniform  scale. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  it  said  '  We  grant 
that  your  transcripts  are  Old  Gaelic,  but  how  do 
we  know  that  your  transcripts  are  not  doctored  ? ' 
To  that  I  can  only  reply  that  if  anyone  will 
compare  them  with  Prof.  Hbys's  transcripts — 
which  he  will  find  in  the  Appendix — he  will  see 
that  the  amount  of  difference  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  that  for  every  single  variation  I  have 
given  valid  reason  §. 

In  the  Academy  letters  I  called  these  inscrip- 
tions North-Pi  ctieh,  as  Prof.  Rhys  had  done. 
Prof.  Khys's  intention  of  course  was  to  indicate 
that  there  were  other  Picts  south  of  the  Forth — 
in  Galloway  and  Ireland,  for  instance — although 
we  do  not  at  present  know  any  inscriptions  in 
their  vernacular.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  that  Baeda  uses  the  term  Northern  Picts  in 
a  much  more  restricted  sense,  and  so  I  have 
preferred  to  speak  of  the  inscriptions  as  the 
vernacular  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Alban.  Should  anyone  be  inclined  to  tell  me 
that  I  ought  to  say  *  Alba/  he  will  find  a  satis- 

§  I  have  photographs  of  nio>t  of  tin-  inscriptions, 
nnd  shall  he  very  hnppy  to  show  them  to  anyone  \vh-> 

to  me-  in  the  Bodleian. 
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factory  defence  of  '  Alban '  on  p.  i  of  the  first 
volume  of  Skene's  '  Celtic  Scotland  :  a  history  of 
Ancient  Alban.'  It  not  only  exhibits  the 
original  final  consonant  of  the  stem,  but  saves  the 
ordinary  man  from  wondering  whether  any  early 
inscriptions  have  been  dug  up  on  the  site  of  Alba 
Longa  ! 

In  the  Academy  letters  I  also  spoke  of 
'  Scottish  Gaelic/  I  now  say  '  Highland  Gaelic/ 
or  '  Highland '  simply.  '  Scotland '  owes  its 
name — an  English  one ! — to  the  fact  that  the 
king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots,  perhaps  as  a  legal 
claimant  supported  by  a  party  among  the  Picts 
themselves,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  ; 
but  to  suppose  that,  so  far  as  descent  on  the 
male  side  goes,  the  majority  of  Highlanders  are 
anything  but  Picts  seems  to  me  very  unreasonable. 
Most  of  the  natural  dialects  of  the  Highlanders, 
though  they  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
literary  Irish  dialect,  must  be  descended  not 
from  those  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  but  from  those 
of  the  Picts,  and  to  speak  of  '  Scottish  Gaelic' — 
even  though  one  may  only  mean  the  Gaelic 
spoken  in  modern  *  Scotland ' —  is  to  use  an 
ambiguous  and  confusing  term.  Albannach,  the 
name  given  by  the  Highlander  to  himself  and  his 
speech,  or  the  Latinized  form  Albannic,  might 
be  used ;  but  they  are  dangerously  near  to  the 
name  of  another  language,  '  Albanian/ 

Whatever  we  call  this  speech,  the  elucidation 
of  its  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  is  a  task  of  peculiar  fascination,  which 
1  trust  will  not  fail  to  be  executed  for  want  of 
trained  scholars  to  undertake  it,  for  want  of 
encouragement  by  our  Noithern  Universities,  or 
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for  want  of  endowment  by  wealthy  chiefs  of 
clans — and  by  clansmen  who  have  sometimes 
grown  wealthier  than  their  chiefs.  Classical 
geographers  have  left  us  a  body  of  place  and 
tribal  names  going  back  some  centuries  before 
the  appearance  in  history  cf  the  Picts  as  a  nation. 
For  the  Pictish  period  itself  and  the  succeeding 
centuries  to  the  end  of  the  nth  we  have  the 
inscriptions  on  stone — of  which  many  more  are 
certain  to  be  discovered — and  the  names  and 
other  words  preserved  by  chroniclers,  chieHy 
Irish.  For  the  I2th  we  have  the  Gaelic  entries 
in  the  Book  of  Deer,  which,  whether  or  not 
influenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  Irish,  almost 
certainly  exhibit  distinct  Pictish  characteristics. 
In  the  very  early  i6th  century  we  have  'the 
Dean  of  Lismore's  book  '  a  collection  of  'Ossianic' 
and  other  poetry  made  by  a  South-Perthshire 
Gael :  the  Pictish  affinities  of  this  are  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  gen.  masc.  of 
mor  as  vor  and  WOT — forms  which  are  not  met 
with  in  ancient  or  modern  Irish  or  in  modern 
Highland,  but  which  are  found  in  our  Pictish 
Ogams  as  vor  and  uorr.  From  1688  onwards 
we  have  the  modern  vernacular  literature.  And 
in  addition  to  these  sources  we  have  all  the 
proper  names  (the  earliest  forms  of  which  are  of 
course  to  be  sought  in  charters,  rolls,  and  chro- 
nicles) and  the  uncodih'ed  dialectal  peculiarities. 
Why  should  there  not  be  an  Highland  Text 
Society  for  the  adequate  editing  of  the  earlier 
texts,  an  Highland  Dialect  Society  for  the 
adequate  tabulation  of  the  modern  dialects;  and, 
after  these  have  prepared  the  wny,  a  new  High- 
land Dictionary  'bused  on  historical  principles' 
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and  embracing  all  the  dialects,  and  an  Historical 
Highland  Grammar  also  embracing  them  ?  Seine 
day  the  work  thus  mapped  out  will  certainly  be 
done :  will  the  Highlander  leave  it  to  the 
German  1 
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THE 

PICTISH  INSCRIPTIONS 


THERE  are  18  inscriptions,  or,  if  we  include  a 
Latin  postscript  to  one  of  them,  19.  They  are  all 
cut  on  stones. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stones  and  inscrip- 
tions in  northward  order. 


Those  marked  *  are  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  Queen  st.,  Edinburgh.  Those  marked 
t  are  on  properties  within  a  few  miles  of  their 
original  site.  C  is  only  a  few  yards  from  where  it 
first  stood,  and  D  has  never  been  moved. 

All  the  inscriptions  are  in  Ogam  letters,  except 
C,  Q-,  and  G;H,  which  are  in  the  Roman  alphabet, 
and  in  that  variety  of  it  known  as  'Irish'  or 
'  Hiberno-Saxon '  half-uncials. 

B 


2  List  of  the  inscriptions 

A.  *The  Scoonie  stone  (Fife). 

B.  *The  Abernethy  fragment  (Perthshire). 

C.  The    St.  Vigean's  stone,  near  Arbroath 

(Forfarshire). 

D.  The  Easter  Aquhollie  stone,  near  Stone- 

haven  (Kincardineshire). 

E.  tThe  Aboyne  fragment  (Aberdeenshire) — 

now  in  the  grounds  of  Aboyne  Castle. 

P.  tThe  Garden  Moor  stone  (Aberdeenshire1* — 
now  in  the  grounds  of  Logie  Elphin- 
stone,  near  Pitcaple. 

G1.  }  IThe  Shevack  stone  ( Aberdeenshire) — now 
G2.  >  in  the  grounds  of  Newton  House,  near 
G3.  )  Pitcaple. 

H1  "i 

H2'  MThe  Dyke  stone  (Elginshire)— now  in  the 

H3  (       grounds  of  Brodie  Castle,  near  Forres. 

I.  tThe  Kilmaly  stone  (Sutherland)— now  in 
the  museum  in  Dunrobin  Park,  Golspie. 

J.  *The  Burrian  stone  (North  RonakUhu, 
Orkney). 

K.  *The  St.  Ninian's  stone  (St.  Ninian's  Isle, 
Shetland^. 

L.  *The  Culbinsgarth  stone  (Bressay,  Shetland 
isles). 

M.  *The  larger  Conningsburgh  fragment 
^Mainland,  Shetland). 

N".  *The  smaller  Conningsburgh  fragment 
(Mainland,  Shetland^. 

O.       *TheLunasting  stone  (Mainland,  Shetland). 
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The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, (i)  written  as  continuously  as  they  appear 
on  the  stones,  (2)  divided  into  words,  (3)  transcribed 
from  their  own  phonetic  spelling  into  ordinary 
spelling. 

The  reader  will  find  it  convenient  to  be  told  first 

i.  that  the  *  infection  '  of  a  usually  expressed 
in  Irish  and  Highland  Gaelic  by  ai,  but 
sometimes  written  and  dialectally  pro- 
nounced e,  is  almost  invariably  e  in  these 
inscriptions. 

ii.  that  the  gen.  masc.  of  mor  is  never  diph- 
thongized into  mhoir  in  these  inscrip- 
tions (nor,  I  believe,  in  the  'Dean  of 
Lismore's  book' — of  the  beginning  of 
the  i6th  cent  j ; 

iii.  that  properties  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions habitually  bear  the  names  of  the 
families  or  persons  tenanting  them,  or 
formally  having  tenanted  them,  and 
that  these  names  are  given  not  in  the 
nominative  or  genitive  (as  in  English) 
but  always  in  the  locative-dative— that, 
for  instance,  where  we  should  say  '  at 
Jones's '  a  Pict  would  have  said  '  at 
Jones.' 

iv.  that  the  locative- dative  plural  is  some- 
times in  -ov  instead  of  in  -er. 

I.    March-stones  of  a  single  lay  property. 

F.  The  Garden  Moor  stone :— ovobhvahta  =  Oro- 
Uiv :  ahfa  =  Omhaibh  :  aite  i.  e.  '  §Lonesomes  :  hearth- 
side.'  Written  on  circular  stem-line,  above  Pictish 
symbols. 

§  Or  possibly  Raicskins—ste  Wordbook. 
B  2 
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M.  The  larger  Conningsburgh  fragment : — 

detoddre(v)    )  __  d'et  Oddre'v^,    )  _  d'ait  Odraibh, 
ehteconmorr  \  ~  elite  Con  Morr  \  ~  aite  Con  Mho(i}r 

i.e.  'At  hearthside  Grays,  hearthside  of  Cu  Mor.' 
[Cu  =  Hound,  or  metaphorically  Warrior;  Mor  = 
Great  or  Tall.] 

D.  The  Easter  Aquhollie  stone : — (apparently) 
vinone  ht)tedov  =  Vi  Non  e  ht)  Tedov  =  Ui  Non  ait 
Tedaibh  i.  e.  '  O'Non's  hearthside  Thieves.' 

B*.  The  Abernethy  fragment.  One  side  undressed. 
On  the  other,  horse's  hoof  (fragment  of  hunting- 
scene  ?)  and  .  .  .  ami  ...(?=  (Meq)q  Mi  ...  i.e. 
'Of  Mac  Mi...'). 

II.  March-stones  separating  one  lay  property  from 
another. 

O.  The  Lunasting  stone  :—ettuicuhetts :  ahchhtt- 
mannn :  hcwvevv  :  nehhtonn  =  Ett  Ui  Cuhetts  :  a 
hehhtt  mannn:  Hccvvevr:  Nehhtonn  =  Ait  Ui  Cn- 
thaidh :  a  h-ait  mun  Chnaibh  Nehton  i.e.  'Hearth- 
side  of  O'Cuhetts :  his  hearthside  about  Warlikes  of 
Nehton.'  [Cuhett  =  Wild  ;  Hccvevv  (?=moder-n 
'  Quee ')  =  '  Warlike/]  Has  feathered  pointer,  di- 
rected thus  -^-. 

Q1.  The  Shevack  ('Newton')  stone  Ogam  in- 
scription :  —  §  aeddaiqnnnforn'nnipiiarosir  =  §  Aedd 
Aiq  N'nn  Vor  renn  ip  Ua  Rosir  =  Ait  Vc  Nun  Vor 
ren  ib  Ua  Rosir  i.  e.  *  Hearthside  of  Mac  Nun  Mor 
in  front  of  family  (-holding)  of  O'Rosirs '  (lit.  4  of 
descendants  of  Woodman '). 


J  But  B  may  belong  to  III  :  Mr.  G.  F.  Black  tells 
in«   it  was  found  at  the-  parish  kirk. 
§  Or  iiU. 
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G2»  3.  The  Shevack  ('Newton1)  stone  -inscription 
in  '  Irish  '  half-uncials  §  :  — 


ovonoboso 


noYOFAcsvm 

aettse            \                    aite 

.ZEc  Nun  Vaur 

'Ic  Nun  Mho(i)r 

o  vono  boto 

cum  bono  voto 

dn  »J«  Maelisi 

dn  »J«  Mselisi 

Unggi 

Unggi 

novofactum 

novofactum 

i.e.  'Hearthside  of  Mac  Nun  Mor. 

With  good  wish  of  lord  »£  Meelisius  (and)  Unggus 
newly  made.' 

III.  March-stones  of  church-property  occupied  by 
laymen. 

K.  The  St.  Ninian's  stone; — lesmeqqnananinior- 
rest  =  Les  Meqq  Nan  am  Movvest  =  Les  Mecc  Nan 
am  Mobhaist  =  'Enclosure  of  Mac  Nan  in  MobJiaitt.' 
[Nan  =  Little;  Mobhaist  =  My  baptizer  (priest's 
name).] 

C.  The  St.  Vigean's  stone.  On  one  side,  cross 
and  conventional  zoological  ornamentation.  On 


§  Parts  of  this  cannot  be  satisfactorily  represented 
in  type,  but  most  of  the  peculiarities  are  mentioned 
on  pp.  3,  4  of  the  Appendix. 
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the  other,  wild  animals  (including  bear  and  boar), 
with  mantled  man  kneeling  and  shooting  at  the 
latter,  and  dogs  chasing  a  deer.  Between  the  two 
sides,  inscription : — 

dROfeen  :•          Drosten:-      \      Drostain : 

=Ip  Ev  B're?  I  =  Ib  Aibh  Bhraith 

Ett-F'or        [      Ait-Fhor- 
Cuf  J      cus  )     cus 

i.e.  'Drosten's: 

Family  (-holding)  O'Bhreths  [O'Bhreths  =  lit. 
Grandsons,  or  descendants,  of  Judge.] 

Hearthside-Fhor- 

cus.' 

E.  The  Aboyne  fragment.  One  side  undressed. 
On  the  other,  lower  part  of  cross,  mirror,  and 
inscription : — 

(1.  l)  }  =Maqqoi  Tall  }  =Mucoi  Tall 

maqqpitalluorr —       f  Uorr —       (          Mlio(i)r 

(1.2)  £     n .  ehht-Vi-ob-  (     n  ait-Bhrobach- 

nehhtiroblaccennerv        baccennevv  chennaibh 


i.e.  'Of  Maqqo  Tall  §  Moi     c~ 

But  1.  i  was  probably  continued  on  the  lost 
upper  half  of  the  stone,  and  the  n  beginning  1.  2 
probably  ended  one  of  the  missing  words. 

N.  The  smaller  Conningsburgh  fragment.  On 
one  side,  part  of  cross,  with  ornamentation.  On 
the  other  .  .  .  iru  .  .  .  (=  ?(T)ir  U .  .  .  i.e.  '  Land 

IV.  March-stones  separating  church  from  lay 
property. 

A.  The  Scoonie  stone.    On  one  side  cross,  and, 
§  Mor  if  it  qualifies  Maqqo:  Uor  if  it  qualities  Tall. 
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at  right  foot  of  stone,  pointer  directed  thus  ^ . 
On  the  other  side  hunting-scene,  pointer  at  left 
foot  of  stone,  directed  )4- ,  and  inscription  : — 

ehtarrbaronn  =  Eht  arr  baronn  =  Ait  ar  balrfntn 
i.e.  'Hearthside  with  cattlefold.' 

I§.  The  Kihnaly  stone.  On  one  side,  cross.  On 
the  other,  man  with  axe,  knife,  (?)  brazier,  animals 
and  aUhhaUorreddmqqnu  urvarrecch  =  Allhhallorr, 
edd  M'qq  Nit  Urvarrecch  =  Alhallr,  ait  Me  Nil 
UaWiaraich  i  e.  'Alhallr,  hearth  of  M'c  Nu  (the) 
Bold1  (or  Proud  i.  [Alhallr  is  0.  Norse  and  = 
Very  sloping,  a  correct  description  of  the  site.J 

V.  March-stones  separating  cliurcli-properiy  occu- 
pied by  a  layman  from  lay  property. 

H§.  The  Dyke  etone.  On  one  side  cross,  and 
on  right  edge  (H1)  Ion  ...  co  ...  i.e.  'Meadow  .  .  . 
(with  or)  as  far  as  .  .  .'  On  the  other  side,  Pictish 
symbols :  on  left  edge  (H2)  rosanag  .  .  .  =  Eos  an 
ag(id)  .  .  .  =  'Wood  opposite  .  .  .' — on  right  edge 
(H3)  eddarrbavonnehhtunio  =  Edd  arr  bacon  n,  ehht 
um  0  .  .  .  =  Ait  ar  babhun,  ait  um  0  .  .  .  =  'Hearth- 
side  with  cattlefold,  hearthside  about  0  .  .  .' 

VI.  Sepulchral,  but  also  stating  ownership  of  the 

site. 

J.  The  Burrian  stone.  Found  in  broch  con- 
verted to  burial-place.  On  one  side  lightly  incised 
cross,  figure  of  a  fish  (a  well-known  Christian 
emblem),  and  inscription  abmouorrannuurract^evv- 
cerrhoccs  =  Ab  Monorr  ann  Uiirracteerv  Cerrhoccs  = 
Ah  MoniJwr  ann  Urachtaibh  Cerrshocs  i  e.  'Priest 
Momhor  in  Fairbodies  of  Cerrshoc.'  |Momhor  = 
'  My  great  one '  or  '  My  tall  one ' ;  Cerrshoc  — 
'  Crooked-snout '  or  '  VVry-nose.'J 

§  I  and  H  may  belong  to  III,  but  it  is  less  likely. 
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Transcripts  and  translations 


L.  The  Culbinsgarth  stone.  Cross  elaborately 
carved  on  both  sides  (one  side  shows  a  bear).  On 
right  edge  crrcescc:  nalihtvvddafids :  dattrr:  ann-. 
On  left  edge  berniases :  meqqddrroiann.  =  Crr&scc 
NahMvi'ddadds  dattrr  ami-  Berniases  Meqqddrroi- 
ann =  Crois  Nalitudads  dattr  ann  Bair-neasais  Mecc- 
droghan  i.e.  'Cross  of  NahtudaSs  -dattr  in  Bair- 
niasais  of  M'cdroghan.'  [NahtiidaSs  dattr  is  O. 
Norse  and  =  Nightrogue's  daughter  ;  Bair-niasais 
=  Battle-ness  ;  M'cdroghan  apparently  =  Son  of 
fishing-lines  i.  e.  Fisherman  or  Fishingline-maker.] 

Details  as  to  the  sites  of  the  stones,  with  discus- 
sion of  them,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  as 
noted  below : — 

A.      Appendix  pp.  62-3,  87. 

57,  85. 
50-53,  81-5. 
59-62,  87. 

63-7,  87-90- 

37-41,  78-9. 

i-u,  32-4,  61  note,  69-72. 

i-u,  33-4,  69-72. 

i-u,  33-4,  71-2. 

57-8,  86. 

59,  86. 

58,  85-6. 
13-15,  72. 
15-17,  72-5. 
17-19,  36,  75-6. 
19-21,  25-6,  34-5,  76. 
21-3,  35-6,  77-8. 

57,  85. 
23-6,  78. 


B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 
G1, 
G2. 

G3. 

H1. 

H2. 

H3. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

O. 


THE  AGES  OF  THE  INSCRIPTIONS 


Although  not  one  of  the  stones  contains  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  date,  the  text  of  three  of 
them  virtually  proves  that  each  of  the  three  be- 
longs to  a  particular  period  of  the  history  of 
Alban. 

M  was  apparently  written  for  a  man  whose  sons 
held  a  broch  from  which  the  surrounding  part  of 
the  mainland  of  Shetland  got  its  name  i.e.  it  is  at 
least  a  generation  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
Norse  conquest.  The  Norse  conquest  was  certainly 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  3rd  quarter  of  the 
9th  century,  and  on  that  account  alone  M  cannot 
reasonably  be  put  after  850.  Non-aspiration  of 
m  in  morr  raises  a  question  whether  it  is  not  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.— see  the  Word- 
book under  [Mor]. 

G3  tells  us  that  G2  was  'novofactum'  with  the 
good  wish  of  lord  Mselisius.  It  is  morally  certain 
that  this  was  Bishop  Malisius  I,  circa  955-963,  or 
Bishop  Malisius  II,  circa  996-1031.  I  think  the 
earlier  of  these  dates  is  made  probable  by  (i)  the 
use  of  the  swastika  for  a  cross,  and  (2)  the  genitive 
Unggi— for  Ungusius  is  the  late  form  of  the  Latin 
nominative.  Q2  is  of  course  either  contempo- 
raneous (if  'novofactum'  means  'newly  made')  or 
only  a  few  years  earlier  (if  it  means  '  renewed '), 
for  the  inscription  of  a  march-stone  would  not 
have  been  renewed  if  the  occupier  named  on  it 
had  died  meanwhile  :  a  new  inscription  altogether 
would  have  been  written,  giving  the  name  of  the 


10  Ages  of  Shevack,  Kilmaly , 

new  occupier  $.  G1  again  is  only  a  little  older  than 
G2,  for  they  name  the  same  person  $.  Aiq  (G1)  or 
-&C  (G-)  is,  however,  an  apparently  late  form 
standing  for  the  aspirated  genitive  mimic  with 
the  initial  sound  (probably  that  of  w)  dropped. 

I  must  be  after  the  Norse  occupation  of  Kilmaly, 
for  the  name  of  the  homestead  is  Norse.  The 
Norsemen  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  even  the 
extreme  S.  of  Caithness  till  875,  so  that  early 
icth  cent,  might  represent  their  occupation  of 
Kilmaly.  But  the  name  of  the  occupier  is  Gaelic, 
so  that  the  Norsemen  had  doubtless  been  driven 
out  or  incorporated,  which  may  not  have  been 
till  very  much  later.  The  occupier  is  depicted  in 
a  belted  tunic  with  a  border  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  apparently  going  out  with  an  axe  and  a  knife 
to  cut  wood,  and  with  what  seems  to  be  a  burning 
brazier  in  front  of  him.  After  considering  it  in 
connexion  with  H  (see  later),  I  put  it  about  1070. 

C  is  written  by,  or  copied  from  the  writing  of, 
a  practised  scribe,  and  a  MS  in  this  handwriting 
would  probably  be  of  the  8th  cent.  It  seems  to 
me  likely  that  the  inscription  is  at  least  as  early 
as  717,  in  which  year  King  Nectan  expelled  the 
Columban  monks  from  his  kingdom.  Drostan  was 
a  Columban,  and  any  foundation  dedicated  to  him 
at  this  place  would  be  likely  to  be  Columban  also. 
The  foundation  dedicated  to  St.  Vigean  is  not 
heard  of  till  about  1178!,  and  at  St.  Vigean  s 
itself  the  church  contains  no  prae-Norman  work. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  monks  of  the  Drostan 
foundation  were  expelled  in  717,  that  their  foun- 

§  It  may  be  sug^e^ted  that  Mac  Nun  M«>r  nu.u'lit  b»> 
the  name  of  one  head  of  tin-  family  niter 
but  would  not  Mac  Nun  M«»r  II  ami  his 
more  probably  have  been  Ua  Nun  Mor  ? 

t   Ilay'ti  Jlist.  of  Arbroath,  p.  ib. 
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dation  (doubtless  §  only  a  wooden  one)  went  in 
consequence  to  ruin,  and  that  the  Vigean  founda- 
tion was  a  new  one  resulting  from  the  Culdee 
OstabHshment  of  a  much  later  date,  offers  a  simyle, 
and  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
fact  that  apparently  we  have  a  Drostan  superseded 
by  a  Vigean  foundation.  And  on  this  hypothesis 
the  stone  would  be  not  later  than  717. 

Other  points  in  favour  of  an  early  date  are  the 
representation  of  a  bear,  and  the  name  Forcus, 
the  only  other  instance  of  which  (except  Forcos 
on  an  undated  and  now  lost  Irish  inscriptiont) 
is  in  Adamnan's  life  of  Columba  (i.  7),  written  at 
the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  It  is  then  applied  to 
an  Irish  prince  of  the  6th  cent,  whose  name  is 
given  by  later  historians  as  Fergus.  Even  if  we 
read  the  name  in  C  as  Feorcus,  we  get  a  form 
older  than  Fergus. 

But  there  are  other  early  sculptured  stones 
found  at  St.  Vigean's,  and  of  one  of  these  Dr. 
Anderson  has  written  as  follows  in  his  Scotland  in 
early  Christian  times,  2nd  ser.,  pp.  53-4 :  — 

'  On  one  side  of  the  cross  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stone  are  two  figures  in  ecclesiastical  costume, 
and  tonsured  after  the  Roman  fashion  — not  after 
the  Celtic  fashion.  The  tonsure  of  the  Celtic 
Church  was  from  ear  to  ear  in  a  semicircle  over 
the  frontal  portion  of  the  head  .  .  .  The  Celtic 


§  It  was  about  710  that  King  Nechtan  wrote  to 
Ceolfrid  asking  for  '  architects  who  according  to  the 
Roman  custom  might  make  a  church  of  stone  in  his 
nation '  i^Bede,  Hist.  eccl.  v.  21 ).  '  The  structure  of  the ' 
[Celtic]  'monasteries,'  says  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren 
(Liturgy  of  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  17^  'was  of  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  character.  Like  the  early  Celtic  churches 
(ch.  iii)  they  were  built  at  first  of  earth,  and  wattles, 
or  wood.' 

t  Petrie  and  Stokes's  Christian  inscriptions  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 6  and  pi.  II. 
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Church,  however,  adopted  the  coronal  tonsure  of 
the  European  Church  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century ;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  historical 
fact  enables  us  to  say  that  this  monument,  which 
bears  two  examples  of  the  coronal  tonsure,  is  in 
all  probability  subsequent  to  this  period.'  A  simi- 
lar statement  is  made  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs's 
Councils  &c.  ii.  pt.  I,  p.  127. 

Well,  the  cross  in  question  forms  plate  LXX  in 
Stuart's  first  volume,  and  on  looking  at  the  plate 
I  thought  I  saw  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
first  ecclesiastic  had  hair  growing  up  to  the  top 
of  his  head  at  the  back.  Accordingly  I  asked 
Mr.  James  Milne  of  St.  Ruth's,  Arbroath,  to  photo- 
graph the  figures  for  me,  and  this  by  Dr.  Duke's 
kind  leave,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  paraffin  lamp 
(for  the  stone  is  now  under  cover),  he  has  done. 
The  result  is  as  follows.  From  the  forehead  to 
the  ear  there  is  a  thin  fringe  on  each  head,  the 
hairs  sloping  towards  the  nose.  The  stone  of  the 
lefthand  head  seems  to  be  so  damaged  that  I  can't 
say  for  certain  what  is  behind  the  ear;  but  on 
the  righthand  head  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  hair  behind  the  ear  is,  as  seen  from  the  side, 
a  close  mass,  growing  from  the  top  of  the  skull  to 
the  ordinary  length.  In  other  words,  the  front 
figure  certainly  has  the  Keltic  §  tonsure,  not  the 
Roman. 


§  Agreeing  with  the  description  of  this  tonsure 
given  in  Ceolfrid's  letter  to  the  Pictish  King  in  710 
(Bede,  Hist  eccl.  v.  22).  Bp.  Dowden  well  maintains 
the  correct  view  of  it  (Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  42) 
against  those  who  suppose  that  there  was  not  evm 
a  fringe  in  front  of  the  ears.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  the  true  tradition  of  the  Keltic  tonsure  is  pre.M  r\  i  d 
as  late  as  the  i6th  cent,  in  a  full-length  portrait 
of  S.  Columba  at  the  beginning  of  (the  Bodleian)  MS. 
Ruwlinson  B.  514.  There  the  saint  is  in  rlal't>rati- 
ecclesiastical  costume  ami  \\vars  a  mitrr,  but  at  the 
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I  should  have  supposed  the  cross  as  shown  t  in 
Stuart's  book  to  represent  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  and  the  overthrow  of  Pictish  idols 
and  practices.  And  it  may  be  contended  that,  if 
this  is  so,  the  correct  representation  of  the  first 
missionaries  as  having  the  Keltic  tonsure  does  not 
at  all  prove  that  the  cross  was  cut  while  the 
Keltic  tonsure  was  still  in  use.  That  is  true,  but, 
the  later  the  cross  is  put,  the  less  the  likelihood  of 
such  a  scene  being  carved  at  all.  And  in  any 
case  the  representation  of  this  tonsure  gives  un- 
deniable strength  to  the  theory  that  these  stones 
are  anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Columban 
monks  from  the  kingdom  in  717. 

A  certain  further  chronological  clue  might  be 
expected  from  the  construction  of  a  pedigree  of 
the  forms  of  the  word  elite.  But,  just  as  two- 
syllable  and  one-syllable  forms  of  this  word,  aite 
and  ait,  are  current  side  by  side  at  the  present 
day,  so  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  inscriptions ; 
nay,  in  these  we  even  get  forms  in  e  and  e,  and 
forms  in  -I  and  -d  side  by  side.  G1  has  aedd  (or 
•/(/(/i,  and  G2  witce,  and  these  were  apparently  cut 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  same  man.  H3  has  edd  and 
also  apparently  ehht.  M  has  et  and  ehte.  O  has 
ett  and  ehhtt. 

One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  doubt,  that  if  my 
reading  of  F  is  correct,  the  form  of  this  word 
which  it  presents  is  historically  older  than  any 
of  the  rest.  If  my  reading  is  not  correct,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  I  should  have  read  into  the 


back  of  his  head  the  hair  hangs  down  in  curls,  while 
across  his  forehead  a  straight  fringe  of  it  comes  below 
the  mitre. 

f  In  matters  of  minuter  detail  Stuart's  plate  must 
not  be  trusted  :  e.  g.  his  ecclesiastics'  remarkable  boots 
are  remarkable  on  the  stone  also,  but  very  different 
from  what  his  plate  represents  them.. 
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inscription  a  word  which  I  did  not  suspect  to 
exist,  and  which,  granting  that  it  does  exist, 
supplies  the  derivation  of  the  curious  word  ehte. 
That  the  reading  is  correct,  and  the  stone  earlier 
than  any  others  which  contain  the  word,  is  con- 
firmed by  these  facts,  (i)  that  the  inscription  is 
the  shortest  and  simplest  of  all  Pictish  inscrip- 
tions, (2)  that  it  shows  us  the  homestead  occupied 
by  persons  who  are  not  named  from  any  ancestor 
but  who  bear  a  common  descriptive  name.  In 
several  other  inscriptions  we  get  homesteads  named 
after  such  families,  but  (except  possibly  in  the 
Aboyne  fragment)  only  as  past  possessors :  the 
present  possessors  where  they  are  not  '  grandsons  ' 
or  *  descendants '  are  always  individuals.  And  the 
early  date  of  the  inscription  is  corroborated  by 
its  being  the  only  one  which  is  written  so  as  to 
present  a  figure  of  the  sun :  we  know  that  the 
reason  for  this  was  a  superstitious  one,  and  as 
the  missionaries  got  stronger  hold  over  the  people 
they  would  be  likely  to  veto  what  was  really 
a  relic  of  sun-worship. 

The  word  is  written  in  this  inscription  as  nJitd, 
each  of  the  two  a's  being  an  angled  a  instead  of 
a  straight  one,  and  probably  representing  either 
the  long  flat  a  in  the  English  adjective  bad  or  the 
short  flat  a  in  the  English  verb  /  bud.  And  these 
two  a's  show  us  the  derivation  of  the  word  from 
ath  =  'fire,'  or  'hearth,'  pronounced  «/*,  and  ta  = 
4  side.' 

That  the  compound  nature  of  the  word  was  still 
obvious  to  the  people  who  used  it,  as  that  of  our 
word  Jinwdr.  is  to  us,  cannot  be  proved,  but  to 
imagine  the  contrary  is  very  difficult.  And,  if  they 
were  conscious  that  ahta  =  ah+ta,  then  we  get 
another  clue  as  to  date.  In  Old  Irish  of  the  bth 
cent,  onwards,  an  aspirable  consonant  at  the  be^i li- 
ning of  the  second  clement  in  a  compound  is  always 
aspirated.  It'  I'ictish  adopted  this  kind  of  aspira- 
tion finally  early,  then  ulttu  should  be  earlier  than 
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the  8th  cent.,  because  then  ath  +  ta  would  have 
made  aththa,  which  in  Ogams  would  have  been 
written  alilia. 

Now  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba  cannot  have 
been  written  after  704  (when  Adamnan  died)  and 
was  probably  written  before  698,  and  the  geogra- 
phical name  since  corrupted  into  Ardnamurchan 
is  thus  given  by  him  :  — 

1.  In  1.   12  he  speaks  of  the  rough  and  rocky 
region    which    is    called    ('asperam    et    saxosam 
regionem . . .  quae  dicitur ')  Artdamuirchol. 

2.  In  II.  I o  he  says  that  an  infant  was  brought  to 
Columba  for  baptism  ;  that,  there  being  no  water, 
the  saint  caused  water  to  burst  out  of  the  rock ; 
and  that  the  little  boy  in  his  after  life  fulfilled  the 
saint's  prophecies   of  him.      He   was   '  Lugucen- 
calad,'  whose  parents  had  been  '  in  Artdaib  Muir- 
chol,'  where  even  at  this  day  a  little   fountain, 
potent  by  the  name  of  Saint  Columba,  is  seen. 

3.  In  II.  22  he  says  that  a  pirate  had  plundered 
the  house  of  one  of  Columba's  friends  and  when 
returning  to  his  ship  was  followed  by  the  saint, 
who  went  into  the  sea  up  to  his  knees.     The  port 
('  portus ')  where  Columba  did  this,  is  in  the  place 
which  is  called  in  Scottish  ('in  loco  qui  Scotice 
vocitatur')  Ait-Chambas  Art-Muirchol. 

Bp.  Reeves  says  that  Artdamuirchol  'seems  to 
signify  ''  Height  of  the  two  sea-hazels."  '  It  is 
true  that  art  may  ='  height •  ';  that  da  may='of 
two';  that  muirchol  is  obviously  muir  i  sea'  +  coJ ; 
that  col(l]  may  =  ' hazel1;  and  that  muirchol  'sea- 
hazels  '  would  apparently  be  a  correct  genitive 
dual.  Nevertheless  this  explanation  is  absolutely 
impossible,  because  in  the  second  passage  referred 
to  above  we  have  not  da  but  daib. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  da  muirchol  is  not 
a  genitive  but  a  nominative  in  apposition  with  Art, 
and  consequently  changes  its  case  as  Art  does. 
There  are  three  difficulties  which  this  suggestion 
has  to  face,  (i)  Da  'two,'  when  it  is  o,  nominating 
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aspirates  a  following  m  t.  (2)  No  locative -dative 
daib  is  given  by  Zeuss  or  Windisch,  and  dib  is  the 
normal  form.  (3)  We  should  have  had  not  mnircliol 
but  muircholaib  (locative-dative).  (4)  The  fact  of 
Bp.  Reeves  writing  Artdaib  in  spite  of  his  own 
derivation  is  evidence  that  it  is  so  written  in  his 
early  ah  cent.  MS.  A. 

The  fact  is  that  Artda  Muirchol  is  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Coll,  and  the  sea  between  them  is  known  as 
the  Passage  of  Coll.  In  other  words  Muirchol  §  = 
Coil-Sea,  the  qualifying  word  being,  as  usual  in 
Gaelic,  put  last.  The  entire  name  Artda  Muirchol 
means  'Coil-Sea  high-side,'  while  apparently  Art 
Muirchol =<  Coil-Sea  Height.' 

Art  is  only  another  form  of  nrd.  Old  Irish  has 
art  4a  stone  or  grave-flag/  which  is  apparently 
a  different  word ;  and  a  '  region '  would  scarcely 
be  called  after  a  single  stone.  It  also  has  arde  + 
'  altitude,'  and  drd  '  high.'  Ascoli  in  his  Glossarium 
palaeo-hibernicum  gives  numerous  instances  of 
this  last  written  with  t  instead  of  d.  And  both 
he  and  Windisch  give  instances  of  it  combined 
with  nouns  in  a  single  word,  and  in  such  cases 
uninflected. 

But  what  is  da  ?  It  is  simply  the  representative 
of  ta  'an  edge,  bank,  border,  a  place'  (O'Reilly), 
the  very  word  which  forms  the  second  element  in 
ahta.  The  d  stands  instead  of  th  for  the  aspiration 
which  the  t  would  undergo  in  position:  for  d=th 


see  Windisch  (Jr.  gr.,  Moore's  trans.)  p.  14,  Zeuss 
pp.  73-4.  Its  exact  meaning  would  be  a  little 
doubtful,  for  want  of  recorded  instances,  but  that 


t  Aspiration  of  m  is  not  expressed  in  the  earliest 
Irish  MSS.,  but  it  ought  to  have  affected  the  later 
pronunciation  of  the  name. 

§  I  believe  that  in  all  tlnv,  passages  Muirchol  is 
really  a  locative-dative  singular  and  —  at  (.'oil-sou. 

£  With  art  (~drd)  and  anlc  of.  ait  and  <«fc. 
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it  has  in  0.  Ir.  a  sufficiently  common  relative  J, 
tit-b,  fail,  toeb,  or  toil,  which  =  '  side.' 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether,  in  the 
second  of  the  above  passages  from  Adamnan  '  in 
Artdaib  Muirchol,'  daib  (=  thaib)  is  the  loc.-dat.  pi. 
of  ta  or  the  loc.-dat.  sing,  of  tdib.  But  the  only 
difference  of  meaning  would  be  that  in  the  former 
case  the  name  would  =  ' Coil-Sea  high-sides'  and 
in  the  latter  '  Coil-Sea  high-side.' 

And  now  for  Ait-Chambas  Ard-muirchol.  It  is  as 
if  one  should  say  in  English  '  Ardmuirchol  Bay 
House.'  Cambas  (aspirated  in  composition)  =. 
later  comas  or  canilus,  and  means  a  bend  or  bay. 
Along  the  Ardnamurchan  coast  there  is  quite 
a  number  of  bays  whose  names  begin  with  the 
word  Camas.  The  '  house '  was  of  course  the 
house  of  Columba's  friend  which  the  pirate  had 
sacked. 

We  see,  then,  that  even  as  early  as  Adamnan' s 
time  ahta  had  got  worn  down  into  ait. 

According  to  the  map  given  in  Skene's  Celtic 
Scotland  (ii.  p.  178)  and  reproduced  in  Bellesheim 
and  Stephen's  ecclesiastical  histories,  Art  da  Muir- 
chol was  in  Pictland  and  not  in  Dalriada.  It  is 
curious  that  when  Adamnan  professedly  gives  the 
Scottish  name  of  the  district  he  suppresses  the  da. 
The  Picts  may  have  inserted  the  da  and  the  Scots 
have  omitted  it. 


£  For  the  termination  -eb  cf.  indeb  'commodum,' 
and  dauhb  'gladius,'  given  by  Zeuss  (p.  789). 

Zeuss  himself,  mentioning  only  the  form  toib,  has 
supposed  that  ta  (the  Welsh  equivalent  of  ta)  has  lost 
a  final  b  (p.  139),  and  Stokes  has  similarly  postulated 
a  primitive  toibos  as  the  origin  of  toib  and  of  the  Welsh, 
Cornish,  nnd  Breton  tit  (Urkdt.  Sprachschats,  p.  133). 
I  suggest  that  all  these  forms,  together  with  to,  are  to 
be  referred  to  an  original  stem  fel,  to  (cf.  mar,  mor)  : 
tu  would  naturally  produce  tu  in  Welsh,  Cornish, 
and  Breton. 
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It  may,  however,  be  plausibly  argued  that,  even 
if  the  district  was  Pictish,  the  names  it  bears  in 
Adamnan  may  be  simply  those  given  it  by  Scottish 
seafarers  from  the  south,  and  that  their  diverse 
forms  are  against  the  idea  of  there  being  a  settled 
Pictish  name.  But  there  is  another  name  in  his 
work  into  which  Artda  enters,  and  which  is  Pictish 
beyond  any  doubt  whatever.  He  tells  us  (III.  14) 
that  Columba  was  travelling  beyond  Drumbretain 
('ultra  Brittanise  Dorsum')  along  Loch  Ness 
Csecus  Nisae  fluminis  lacum ')  and  came  into  the 
district  (i.e.  Glen  Urquhart)  called  Airchart-dan 
('in  agrum  qui  Airchart-dan  nuncupatur ').  And 
Bp.  Reeves  tells  us  that  Urquhart  is  locally  pro- 
nounced Aroch  dan  f.  Obviously  the  name  should  be 
divided  Airch  Artdan.  It  means  '  Grazing-place 
of  high  sides.'  Airch-=M.od.  Irish  airghe,  0  Ir. 
airgey  Highland  aroch.  Airge  is  found  as  '  herd  '  in 
0.  Ir.  and  as  '  dairy '  in  Middle  Irish  :  its  Modern 
Irish  form  airghe  means  '  a  place  for  summer 
grazing  in  the  mountains  ;  a  herd'  (O'Reilly).  As 
arde  and  aite  to  ard  and  ait,  so  is  airge  to  a  possible 
airg,  and  airch  stands  to  airg  exactly  as  tech  stands 
to  teg  (Zeuss,  p.  63).  The  modern  Highland  form 
aroch  is  given  in  the  Highland  Society's  dictionary 
as  'A  little  hamlet,'  'a  summer  grazing  or  resi- 
dence,' '  a  dwelling.' 

t  The  pronunciation  Arochdan  represents  Archard- 
han  i  e.  Archardthan.  The  o  is  inserted  for  east-  <>f 
speaking,  just  as  -rch  is  pronounced  -tdch  in  modern 
Irish  and  -rg  generally  as  -rug  or  -rig  in  Highland 
Gaelic  (see  O'Donovan,  p.  58;  Forbes,  Gaelic  gr ,  and 
ed.,  p.  26).  For  the  uninfected  form  Arch  compare 
Highland  ath  ;kiln'  with  Irish  aith.  In  this  connexion 
let  me  quote  from  Brugmann's  Compar.  gr.  (Eng.  tr.,  i. 
p.  24) : — 'Old  Irish  writing,  a  variety  of  Latin,  presents 
many  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  which  wrn  in 
reality  only  monophthongs  and  diphthongs.  E.g.  the 
/  in  i  /<•//  4  of'  a  horse'  and  in  titaith  '  to  the  people'  only 
marks  the  i-  timbre  of  the  following  consonant.' 
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So  here  we  find  a  certainly  Pictish  name  con- 
taining the  word  ta  in  composition  and  written  by 
Adamnan  (with  d=th)  so  as  to  imply  that  it  was 
under  such  circumstances  aspirated.  Whereas  in 
the  Garden  Moor  stone  it  is  written,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  without  aspiration.  And  the  most 
natural  assumption  is  that  when  that  stone  was 
written  the  practice  of  aspirating  the  second 
element  in  the  word  had  not  come  in  or  had 
not  become  fixed  —in  oilier  words  that  the  inscription 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Adamnan' s  Life  of  Columba. 

We  also  find  that  the  radical  meaning  of  ta  is 
*  side '  (see  further  on  p.  60),  and  that  conse- 
quently ah-ta  =  * fire-side '  or  'hearth-side.' 

With  regard  to  the  terminations  of  ehte  and 
cpttce,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  was  wrong  in  attributing 
their  infection  to  the  rule  that  a  '  slender '  syllable 
should  be  followed  by  a  slender  one  :  that  rule 
is  much  later  §.  Consequently  the  cutting  off  of 
the  final  vowel  of  ahta  which  we  see  in  eht  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  way  of  avoiding  the  in- 
fraction of  this  rule.  Doubtless  ahta  and  ahte  were 
alternative  forms,  like  dalte  and  ddlta,  lane  and 
hunt-,  in  0.  Ir.  (Zeuss,  p.  247  ;  Windisch,  pp.  35-6). 
Ahte  of  course  developed  aihte  or  ehte,  and  this 
again  lost  its  -e  just  as  arde  became  ard  and  airye 
airch. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  Lugucen-calad.  That 
should  =  'Calad  with  the  smaller  head,1  Calarf 
meaning  '  Hard  '  in  0.  Ir.  But  the  right  division 
is  doubtless  Lugu  Cencalad  i.e.  Hardhead  minor  — 
distinguishing  him  from  some  other  Cencalad, 
very  possibly  his  own  grandfather.  Compare  the 


§  Not  to  speak  of  0.  Irish,  the  rule  is  ignored  ad 
libitum  in  the  Highland  collection  of  poems  known  as 
the  Dean  of  Libinore's  book,  compiled  early  in  the 
1 6th  cent. 

C  2 
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Baginbun  stone  in  Ireland,  on  which  a  child  who 
died  5  days  after  birth  is  called  '  Lu  Maq  Git,' 
1  Little  M'c  Git.'  (See  my  letters  in  the  Academy 
of  Sep.  29,  Oct.  6,  20,  1894).  And,  as  the  early 
8th  cent.  MS.  A  has  ligu  cencalad,  I  consider  that 
division  practically  certain.  Yet,  if  that  be  so,  we 
find  Adamnan  inconsistent  in  his  aspiration  of  the 
second  elements  of  compounds :  for  we  should 
have  expected  Cenchalad  like  Muirchol  and  Ait- 
Chambas. 

Windisch  (Ir.  gr.,  p.  28)  attributes  the  aspiration 
to  the  loss  of  a  preceding  vowel  in  most  cases  and 
to  the  influence  of  analogy  in  the  remainder  Ait 
has  certainly  lost  the  terminal  vowel  of  ahta  or 
aife — hence  Ait-CT&ambas  :  Muir  (=mori)  has  cer- 
tainly lost  the  terminal  vowel  of  the  Latin  mare  — 
hence  Muircftoll.  And  cen  in  Cencalad  represents 
an  original  qenno-  stem,  so  that  here  also  we  should 
have  expected  the  following  c  to  be  aspirated. 

The  interval  of  time  between  such  a  form  as 
ahta  and  the  form  ait,  which  had  already  arisen 
in  Adamnan's  time,  I  cannot  estimate.  More- 
over, it  doesn't  follow  that  ahta  did  not  linger 
on  in  some  parts  when  it  had  passed  into  ait  in 
others.  If  we  guess  the  Garden  Moor  stone  to 
be  as  early  as  650,  we  shall  probably  do  well  to 
commit  ourselves  no  further :  it  has  aspiration  of 
b,  m,  and  t— the  0.  Irish  Ogams  have  none. 

This  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  meet  an 
objection  made  by  Mr.  Mayhew  in  the  Acadcnu/  of 
Jan.  20,  1894,  to  the  antiquity  of  certain  of  our 
inscriptions.  He  says  : — 

'We  are  told  that  on  the  Golspie  Stone  r  =  bh, 
and  that  on  the  Human  stone  u=t-  =  inh.  That  is 
to  say,  according  to  our  guide,  at  this  early  date 
the  sounds  b  and  m  had  already  passed  through 
the  aspirate  stage  bh  and  nth,  and  fallen  together 
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in  one  sound :  a  sound  like  our  v  or  w>,  it  is  not 
quite  certain  which.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that,  so  early  as  the  ninth  century  the  ra,  if  infected, 
could  have  been  represented  by  a  symbol  of  the 
value  of  u  or  v.  Zeuss  and  Windisch  both  tell  us 
that  the  aspirated  sound  had  no  symbolical  ex- 
pression whatever  in  early  Irish  MSS.  (which 
would  most  of  them  be  certainly  later  than  these 
inscriptions),  and  that  in  later  MSS.  the  sound  of 
the  aspirated  m  was  represented  by  a  dot  over  the 
m  (//<;,  certainly  not  by  u  or  v  (see  Zeuss,  Gram. 
Celt.2,  p.  42  ;  Windisch,  Ir.  Gram.,  §  68).  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Nicholson  would  give  us 
a  clear  irrefutable  instance  of  a  word  in  an  inscrip- 
tion or  a  MS.  earlier  than  the  year  icoo  having  u 
written  for  tnh.' 

There  are  of  cours'e  (so  far  as  we  know)  no  Gaelic 
MSS.  written  before  that  date  in  Scotland,  nor 
any  Gaelic  inscriptions  written  before  that  date  in 
Scotland  except  those  dealt  with  in  the  present 
work.  And,  if  appeal  be  made  to  Irish  MSS.,  the 
answer  is  that  the  basis  of  the  Irish  representation 
of  the  aspirates  is  etymological,  that  of  the  Pictish 
phonetic.  Down  to  this  very  day  the  Irishman  writes 
b(l>h),  c(ch),  d(dh),f(fh),  y(gli),  m.mh),  p(ph),  s(sh), 
i(th)  when  he  pronounces  r(?r),  c7i,  y,  silent  h,  //, 
e(tt'),  /,  h,  h.  Whereas  in  all  our  Pictish  inscrip- 
tions which  contain  the  aspirated  t  its  sound 
already  appears  as  h  ;  at  least  in  ahta  and  its 
derivates  I  must  consider  h  as  certainly  =  th,  and 
in  Cuhctts  as  almost  certainly  doing  so. 

Now  Brugmann  (Contp.  gr.,  Eng.  tr.,  i.,  p.  27)  says 
that  in  Old  Irish  writing  /& represents^  or  (occasion- 
ally) #.  I  see  no  suggestion  on  his  part  that  at  that 
period  of  the  language  it  ever  equaled  h.  Yet  on 
p.  376  he  gives  instances  of  the  §  preposition  aith, 

§  The  philologist  will  be  struck  with  the  curiously 
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when  it  bore  the  chief  accent,  assimilating  its  ih  to 
a  following  c,  g(c),  or  b  p).  Thus  *to-aiih-comno- 
cuir  became  teccomnocuir,  *aith-gne  became  "tone, 
*  to-ath-gair  became  taccuir,  tacair,  and  *aith-bert 
became  epert.  And  I  hold  it  perfectly  clear  that 
before  th  in  these  cases  became  c  or  b  it  must  have 
become  h. 

Again,  if,  as  we  are  told  by  Zeuss,  en  =  ethn,  ccne'l 
=  cenethl,  and  lae  =  lathe,  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  thh&d  sunk  into  h  before  it  had  disappeared  ? 
And,  if  my  derivation  of  Eblana  as  Eb  Lathn  §  be 
correct,  as  I  firmly  believe,  this  shrinkage  of  th 
to  h  must  have  sometimes  taken  place  as  early 
as  the  2nd  cent.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  Qth  cent, 
we  find  en  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.- so  that  by  that 
time  t  had  been  modified  to  th,  this  th  had  been 
modified  to  h,  and  this  h  had  (at  least  in  writing) 
disappeared  altogether. 

My  suggestion  is  that,  if  t  can  change  to  h  and 
then  disappear,  b  and  m  can  in  the  same  period 
change  to  v  or  u.  Both  Zeuss  and  Windisch  take 
it  for  granted  that  b  and  m  did  suffer  infection  in 
our  oldest  Irish  texts ;  I  cannot  see  that  they 
define  the  sound  of  the  infected  letters;  I  am 
unaware  of  any  evidence  that  one  or  both  were 
not  pronounced  as  1 1?,  or  that  m  was  not  also 
pronounced  as  u ;  and,  if  they  were  so  pronounced, 


similar  conduct  of  the  substantive  ath  or  aith  when 
bearing  the  chief  accent  in  composition — the  th  before 
another  t  passing  first  into  h  and  then  disappearing 
altogether,  as  in  &,  where  the  entire  syllable  is  repre- 
sented by  the  one  letter  e  as  it  is  (in  the  case  of  the 
proposition  ath  or  aith)  in  ecne  The  fact  that  of  this  last 
word  there  is  another  form  ecna  also  offers  a  parallel 
to  the  difference  of  final  vowel  between  uhta  and  ehte. 

§  See  Append,  pp.  46-7. 

t  In  the  case  of  b  this  is  made  very  likely  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.  ctinmutih  is  spelt  CYI ///«/>//, 
and  in  the  Wirzburg  MS.  as  cummuif.  If  the  scribes 
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that  is  exactly  as  in  a  Pictisli  inscription  we  should 
expect  them  to  be  written. 

Since  we  have  now  dealt  with  two  cross-bearing 
march-stones,  one  (C)  presumably  inscribed  about 
700,  and  the  other  (I)  several  centuries  later,  it 
will  be  well  to  estimate  here  the  ages  of  the 
similar  stones  AEH. 

One  must  suppose  them,  of  course,  to  be  work 
of  ecclesiastical  handicraft,  and  that  handicraft  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  cultivated  either  by  the 
secular  clergy  who  are  supposed  to  have  succeeded 
the  Columban  monks ;  or  by  the  heremitical  Culdees 
until,  at  least,  the  time  when  these  came  under 
canonical  rule-  If  they  were  not  executed  by  the 
Columban  monks  before  the  expulsion  of  A  D.  717, 
then  they  were  probably  executed  at  a  much  later 
period «  The  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scot- 
land, however,  is  so  very  imperfectly  known,  that, 
after  much  time  spent  in  trying  to  get  definite 
landmarks  which  would  guide  my  present  investi- 
gation, I  feel  obliged  to  rely  simply  on  the  stones 
themselves. 

Even  there  I  am  unable  to  make  much  use  of 
one  important  kind  of  evidence.  Some  day  it 
may  be  possible  to  say,  when  looking  at  an  old 
Irish  or  Pictish  cross,  'The  shape  of  it  (or  'The 
interlacing  on  it ')  stamps  it  as  of  such  and  such 
a  period.1  At  present  it  is  not  possible,  or  possible 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  specimens  of  such  crosses  to  which 
a  date  can  otherwise  be  attached. 

I  regard  the  correct  order  of  time  of  these  3 
inscriptions  as  EAH.  and  I  put  E  conjecturally 
at  late  8th  or  early  Qth  cent.,  A  and  H  at  nth. 

correctly  pronounced  Latin  r  as  w,  then  ph  or  /  was 
thf  nearest  symbol  to  our  v  which  they  had  at  their 
command. 
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A  and  H  I  regard  as  earlier  than  the  Book  of 
Deer,  but  later  than  almost  all  the  other  stones. 
For  they  seem  to  show  us  the  simple  homestead  (eht) 
developed  into  an  homestead  with  cattlefold  (fht 
arr  bavonn),  but  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
latter  is  less  compressed  than  in  the  Book  of 
Deer,  where  it  is  pett  (  =  b-ett—see  Append.,  p.  41). 

In  the  Book  of  Deer,  moreover,  we  apparently 
get  two  ?£>'s  or  family  holdings,  but  without  any 
name  of  a  family  (Append.,  p.  49) ;  one  of  the  four 
petts  is  called  pett  innmlenn,  *  farm  of  the  mill ' ; 
and  of  the  two  efs  one  is  uncertain  but  neither 
bears  a  proper  name,  the  certain  instance  being 
Etdanin,  i.  e.  '  house  of  two  forks  'or  'of  two 
gallows.'  Consequently  a  practice  of  naming 
properties  otherwise  than  after  families  or  indi- 
viduals had  arisen,  and  in  A,  alone  of  all  our 
stones,  this  practice  is  certainly  followed.  No 
proper  name  has  been  found  in  H!  either,  but  part 
of  the  stone  is  still  unread. 

And  I  regard  A  and  H  as  both  of  them  virtually 
coeval  with  I,  which  it  is  difficult  (see  p.  10)  to 
put  earlier  than  the  nth  cent. 

A  and  I  have  crosses  of  nearly  the  same  shape  ; 
with  a  circle  between  the  arms  ;  with  similar  inter- 
laced work ;  and  with  panels  on  either  side,  some 
of  them  with  similar  geometrical  patterns  :  both 
have  also  the  '  elephant-symbol.'  The  my^erious 
animal  behind  the  stag  in  A  was  supposed  by  me 
to  be  a  bears  cub  running  away  (Lord  Southesk 
thought  it  was  a  dog  biting  the  stag),  and  this 
was  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  an 
nth  cent,  date:  but  Mr.  G.  F.  Black,  who  has 
kindly  examined  it  for  me,  regards  it  as  a  bour, 
and  Dr.  Anderson  agrees  with  him. 

H  and  I  have  crosses  of  nearly  the  same  shape, 
with  similar  interlaced  work,  and  ornamented  panels 
on  either  side :  both  have  the  4  elephant- symbol,' 
4  spectacle-symbol,'  and  '  sceptre-ornament.' 

A  and  H  have  very  similar  crosses  with  orna- 
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mented  panels  on  either  side,  and  each  exhibits 
the  porpoise.- 

I  find  that  the  kirk  at  Scoonie  was  given  to 
the  Culdees  of  Loch  Leven  by  Bishop  Tuadal, 
1055-9  (Walcott,  Scoti-monasticon,  p.  357),  and  I 
suggest  that  A  was  a  stone  erected  by  them  to 
mark  the  boundary  of  their  property:  conse- 
quently I  date  it  c.  1057. 

Kilmaly,  where  I  stood,  is  only  6  miles  from 
Dornoch,  the  see  of  which  has  been  stated  (Walcott, 
ib.,  p.  12.6)  to  have  been  founded  by  Malcolm  III, 
c.  1066.  Were  that  certain  t,  I  should  suppose 
that  the  Dornoch  monks  served  Kilmaly  kirk  and 
erected  this  as  a  march- stone  of  its  land. 

Walcott  (ib.t  p.  153)  states  that  Dyke  kirk,  where 
H  was  found,  was  dedicated  to  S.  Andrew.  §  If 
this  is  so,  it  was  probably  not  erected  before  736 
at  earliest,  it  being  in  the  years  736-47  that  the 
Pictish  cult  of  S.  Andrew  seems  to  have  begun 
(see  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  &c.,  ii.  pt.  I, 
p.  117). 

The  approximate  date  of  E  is  very  hard  to  fix. 
Only  about  §  of  the  stone  remains,  and  we  don't 
know  what  symbols  may  have  been  on  the  lost 
part :  as  it  is,  we  have  only  a  mirror,  which  occurs 
also  on  C.  The  shape  of  the  cross  is  very  like  that 
of  AHI,  but  the  interlacing  is  rather  unlike  them, 
and  there  are  no  marginal  panels  :  nor  is  the  shape 
of  the  cross  very  different  from  C.  The  inscription 
has  -f-  as  have  IJO,  ><  as  IJMO,  -Q-  for  oi  as 
L.  and  a  continuation-mark  also  as  L.  If  the 
division  of  the  first  line  which  I  have  adopted  is 


f  But  it  is  not  :  see  Origines  parochiales  Scotia-  ( Banna - 
tyne  club),  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  598.  Malcolm  III  reigned 
from  1056  to  1093. 

§  His  index  gives  'Dyke  (St.  Fergus),'  but  that  is 
an  obvious  confusion  with  Dyce. 
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right,  it  gives  us  the  substantive  Maqqo,  of  which 
we  have  no  other  trace  left,  I  believe,  in  Highland 
Gaelic.  Finally  it  gives  us  a  property  bearing  the 
name  '  Spottedheads '  after  its  past  or  present 
occupants.  There  is  no  such  instance  in  the  Book 
of  Deer,  so  that  in  the  I2th  cent,  this  custom  of 
naming  properties  was  extinct  or  fast  dying  out  : 
nor  is  there  in  AHI,  which  we  have  put  in  the 
late  i  ith  cent.,  nor  in  G,  which  is  either  early 
i  ith  or  mid  loth.  On  the  other  hand  such  names 
occur  in  CDFJMO,  of  which  F  may  be  mid  7th, 
and  C  early  8th,  while  M  must  be  early  Qth  at 
the  very  latest. 

The  kirk  close  to  the  ruins  of  which  it  was  found 
was  dedicated  to  S.  Eunan,  i.  e.  Adamnan.  Of 
course  there  may  have  been  an  earlier  foundation 
dedicated  to  some  one  else.  Otherwise,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  the  foundation  to  be  much  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.,  for  Adamnan  did 
not  die  till  704. 

Putting  all  things  together,  I  am  inclined  to 
place  E  between  750  and  850. 

I  will  now  briefly  give  such  reasons  as  occur  to 
me  for  assigning  approximate  dates  to  the  other 
stones. 

B  has  no  clue  beyond  an  horse's  hoof,  from  which 
I  put  it  in  the  same  cent,  as  A  ;  but  this  is  mere 
guessing. 

D  has  no  symbols  — whence  I  should  put  it  in 
the  middle  period.  The  very  early  stones  FC  have 
them  ;  so  have  the  nth  cent,  stones  AHI,  which 
at  the  same  time  seem  to  show  an  imitation  of  the 
early  cross-sculpture  ;  but  Q  (c.  950  or  1010)  has 
none.  At  the  same  time  D  shows  us  a  property 
bearing  the  name  ('  Thieves')  of  its  past  or  prrsi'iit 
occupants.  And  its  vowel-strokes  are  very  short, 
;in  Iri>li  characteristic  (not  found  in  any  other  of 
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our  inscriptions)  which  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Dalriad  Scots— who,  if  they  have  left  us 
no  Ogams  on  stone,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  cut 
them  on  wood.  I  suggest  the  late  9th  cent,  as  the 
period  of  D. 

J  has  a  short  cross  which  stands  on  a  pillar 
narrower  than  the  cross  s  shaft.  There  are 
instances  in  Stuart,  but  the  only  approach  to 
a  date  is  yielded  by  the  Monymusk  stone  (i.  pi.  viii), 
the  kirk  at  Monymusk  being  said  by  Walcott, 
Sfoti-nionasticoH.  p.  322)  to  have  been  founded  in 
or  soon  after  1080  — but  that  cross  has  interlaced 
work,  whereas  ours  is  in  outline  only. 

Below  our  cross  is  a  fish— an  early  Christian 
symbol  which  became  after  the  time  of  Constantino 
excessively  rare  (J.  Romilly  Allen,  Early  Christian 
St/nibolixtn  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  p.  120). 
Mr.  Romilly  Allen  says  '  The  tombstone  of  "  Oida- 
can,"  at  Fuerty,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  in 
Ireland,  bears  a  cross,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
representation  of  a  fish  .  .  .  The  cross  slab  at 
Fuerty  bearing  the  fish-symbol ...  is  quite  unique  ' 
(/&.,  pp.  1 20, 1 24).  Unluckily  we  don't  know  the  date 
of  the  Oidacan  in  question,  though  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  be  the  same  as  an  Aedhacan  who  died 
in  865  (Petrie  and  Stokes,  ii.  p.  12). 

The  inscription  ends  with  a  genitive  in  -s.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  form  of  the  genitive, 
found  in  Irish  Ogams  but  lost  before  the  earliest 
Irish  MSS.  were  written,  may  have  survived  in 
a  remote  isle  centuries  after  its  disappearance 
in  Ireland.  But  in  M  (Shetland)  we  find  the 
genitive  Con  instead  of  the  Conas  of  Irish  Ogams, 
and  we  have  put  M  in  the  first  half  of  the  Qth  cent, 
at  latest.  The  omission  of  -as  in  Conas  would  not 
cause  confusion  with  the  nominative,  which  was 
Cu,  whereas  in  J  and  O  (which  also  has  a  gen. 
in  -s)  the  -*  may  have  been  preserved  to  distinguish 
the  genitive  from  the  nominative  — so  that  this 
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argument  for  the  priority  of  J  and  O  to  M  is  not 
absolutely  conclusive. 

The  stone  was  found  in  a  broch  (Pictish  tower), 
above  the  original  floor,  but  apparently  below  the 
paved  floor  of  a  later  occupation.  This  looks  as  if 
it  was  inscribed  before  the  isle  was  finally  con- 
quered by  the  Norsemen.  I  hope  in  another  work 
to  show  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  broch- 
construction  goes  back  to  the  close  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  broch  is  a  develope- 
ment  of  that  of  certain  defensive  structures  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  seen  by  Atecotti  or  Picts  who 
had  served  in  the  Roman  army.  But  the  first  time 
we  §  know  the  Orkneys  to  have  been  ravaged  by 
pirates  was  in  the  5th  cent.,  when  the  isles  were 
apparently  Pictish.  About  565  they  were  held  by 
a  'regulus'  who  attended  the  court  of  the  Pictish 
king  and  gave  him  hostages,  and  the  Columban 
missionary  Cormac  visited  the  isles  about  that 
time.  Apparently  the  Dalriad  Scots  attacked  them 
in  579  and  580,  they  were  held  by  a  king  with  the 
Teutonic  name  of  Godbold  in  633,  the  Pictish  king 
destroyed  them  in  682,  and  they  were  attacked 
(apparently  by  Picts  or  Scots)  in  709.  '  About  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland* 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  northern  vikings  .  .  . 
About  872  the  Norse  settlement  in  the  islands 
became  perpetual'  (Encyc.  Brit.  xvii.  p.  848).  It  is 
clear  that  we  have  in  this  series  of  facts  no  certain 
basis  for  the  dating  of  J. 

One  other  clue,  however,  is  given  by  the  name 
of  the  property  and  owner.  The  property  is 
named  after  a  family,  but  is  held  by  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  different  name,  and  this  name  does 
not  begin  with  Mac  or  0.  These  facts  would  lead 


§  The  authorities  for  the  statements  in  this  and  tin- 
next  two  sentences  will  be  found  in  Reeves's  ed.  of 

Adainaan's  Life  of  L'olumbti  ;ii.  42  &c.). 
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us  to  put  the  inscription  after  F,  before  KDL,  and 
near  the  time  of  M. 

I  can  only  guess  it  at  late  7th  to  late  8th  cent. 

K  has  no  symbols.  The  Ogams  are  of  the 
plainest  type,  and  that  might  be  considered 
a  mark  of  special  age.  The  owner  is  a  Mac,  but 
there  must  have  been  Mac  Bhreths  a  generation 
earlier  than  the  O'Bhreths  of  the  St.  Vigean's 
stone  (early  8th  cent.  ?),  and  K  agrees  with  that 
in  showing  a  property  named  from  an  individual 
(cf.  am  Movrest  with  Ett  F'orcus).  The  name 
of  that  individual,  Movvest,  is  also  a  compound 
of  a  type  found  in  J,  so  that  I  refer  K  to  the  same 
period  with  the  latter. 

L  is  probably  later.  The  name  of  the  lady  to 
whom  the  cross  belongs,  or  whom  it  commemorates, 
is  Norse,  but  the  groundlandlord  was  a  Pict.  He 
was  a  Mac  withal,  and  the  name  of  his  property 
was  not,  as  in  the  older  stones,  derived  from 
a  family  or  from  himself.  But,  in  face  of  the  bear 
sculptured  on  the  stone,  I  don  t  like  to  put  it  later 
than  c.  900. 

The  inscription  may  easily  have  been  written  at 
a  time  when  older  aht  was  just  becoming  att ;  for 
we  get  dattrr,  not  dahhttrr,  but  Nahhttvddadds,  not 
Xatt-.  As  Nahtuda^r  was  a  generation  older  than 
his  daughter,  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
preservation  of  the  h  in  his  name,  while  it  was  lost 
in  d<(tt)')-  (pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mayhew  ,  can  be  very 
simply  accounted  for.  But  it  can  also  be  accounted 
for  quite  otherwise  -  see  Append.,  p.  34. 

I  have  seen  or  heard  it  suggested  that  the  two 
sea -monsters  on  this  stone,  holding  opposite  ends 
of  a  man,  are  a  compendium  of  the  $  history  of 
Jonah— that  the  one  side  represents  the  swallow- 


§  I  suppose,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Kesurrection. 
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ing  of  Jonah,  and  the  other  the  throwing  of  him 
up.  I  don't  think  so  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
two  monsters  seem  to  me  different,  and,  in  the 
second,  we  have  in  a  Dunfallandy  stone  depicted 
by  Stuart  (i.  pi.  xlvii)  two  monsters  each  of  whom 
has  got  hold  of  a  man  by  one  of  his  arms. 

K"  is  too  imperfect  to  be  dated  even  approx- 
imately, but  the  fragment  of  a  cross  makes  me 
suspect  that  it  belongs  to  the  third  period  of  these 
stones,  i.e.  the  nth  cent. 

O  has  no  symbol  other  than  a  pointer,  and  it 
has  an  absolutely  certain  genitive  in  -s.  One 
of  the  properties  is  named  after  a  family —  whose 
name  (  =  Warlikes)  points  to  a  time  before  the 
Norse  conquest — but  the  occupier  has  a  different 
name,  which,  however,  does  not  begin  with  Mac  or 
0.  The  other  property  has  no  name,  except  that 
it  is  described  as  the  property  of  O'Cuhetts.  Per- 
haps it  is  most  safely  classed  with  JKM. 


Our  dates,  in  most  cases  quite  tentative  and 
liable  to  be  corrected  by  future  discoveries,  are, 
then,  as  follows:  — 

A.D. 

c.  650?  P,  the  Garden  Moor  stone  ('LogJe 

Elphinstone  stone '). 

c.  680-?          J,  the  Burrian  stone. 

c.  680-  ?          K,  the  St.  Ninian's  stone. 

c.  680-  ?  M,  the  larger  Conningsburgh  frag- 
ment. 

c.  680-  ?         O,  the  Lunasting  stone. 

c.  700?  C,  the  St.  Vigean's  stone. 
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c.  750-850?    E,  the  Aboyne  fragment. 

c.  byo  ?  D,  the  Easter  Aquhollie  stone. 

c.  870  ?  L,  the  Culbinsgarth  stone  ('Bressay 

stone '). 
0.950?  G1,   the   Shevack   stone   ('Newton 

stone  ')  Ogam  inscription. 
0.960?  G2,  the    Shevack  stone  .('  Newton 

stone')    Pictish    inscription   in 

Latin  letters, 
c.  960  ?  G3,  the    Shevack  stone    ('  Newton 

stone')  Latin  postscript, 
c.  1057?          A,  the  Scoonie  stone, 
c.  1070  ?          I,    the    Kilmaly    stone    ('  Golspie 

stone  '). 

c.  1070  ?         H,  the  Dyke  stone  ('Brodie  stone'). 
T  ith  rent  9  \  B'  the  Abe™ethy  fragment. 

•  J  N,  the  smaller  Conningsburgh  frag- 
ment. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  how  I  reconcile  the 
dates  conjectured  for  JOL  with  the  advanced 
developement  of  Ogam-writing  found  in  them 
All  these  inscriptions  are  in  the  northern  isles, 
where  contact  with  the  Roman  alphabet  and  with 
persons  who  habitually  used  it  must  have  been  far 
rarer  than  further  south,  and  it  seems  natural  that 
Ogam-writing  should  have  been  more  highly 
developed  in  consequence  of  this.  Its  develope- 
ment would  probably  be  due  to  the  clergy,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  book- scribes 
to  guide  them,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  J  and  L>  were  cut  by  them. 
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In  all  our  inscriptions  except  CG2G3,  the  Ogam 
alphabet  alone  is  used.  This  alphabet  is  not  found 
outside  the  British  isles,  and  was  employed  only 
by  those  peoples  whose  occupation  of  them  pre- 
ceded the  Roman  invasion.  A  great  number  of 
inscriptions  in  it  have  been  discovered  in  Ireland  ; 
smaller  numbers  in  Scotland,  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Wales,  and  England. 
But  none  have  been  found  in  Scotland  S.  of  the 
Forth,  or  on  the  west  side  of  it  where  the  Irish 
colonists  called  Scots  planted  themselves. 

The  alphabet  consisted  of  strokes— almost  ex- 
clusively straight  strokes— written  on  a  tline 
commonly  called  the  stem-line  — which  is  normally 
straight,  but  in  one  instance  (F)  circular.  The 
more  ordinary  characters  were  as  follows 

h     d     t        c       q 

I     II     III    III!    Hill 


ii   rri  mi  inn 

1          V          S  II 


-HHHMH    ///  ///  ////  /////-T- 

auue          i  ragngst  rp 

According  to  Irish  tradition,  -^  represented  /; 

t  This  line  may  run  along  a  natural  edge  of  the 
stone,  but  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  edge  certainly 
takes  the  place  of  a  stem-line.  Sucli  an  instance  was 
supposed  to  be  found  in  I,  but  a  microscope  reveals 
;t  stem-line  in  the  photograph.  Where  (as  sometimes 
happens;  the  stein-line  is  hardly  more  th;in  a  scratch, 
and  where  (as  invariably  happens)  it  has  been  exposed 
t<.  the  weather  of  700  to  1200  years,  it  cannot  ahvny* 
be  detected  at  a  glance  upon  a  deeply  pitted  or  al>un- 
duntly  veined  stone.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Hies* 
:ind  'rulings,'  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 
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but  it  is  found  in  places  where  an  ancient  Irish 
initial  r  would  be  expected,  and,  as  such  a  v 
ordinarily  passed  into  /  in  later  Irish,  the  value 
of  its  sign  might  similarly  change.  Its  value  in 
our  inscriptions  is  always  v  or  u. 

The  following  are  the  types  of  Ogams  found  in 
our  inscriptions 


English  Ogam 

equivalent  character 

A  -{-   or    "X   or  *^~  or  - 

B  -r 

C  (bard)  JllL 

D  JJL 

E  4Hf  or  »»  or  X  or 

G  a 

H  -L 


K 

L 
M 


O  -ff  or  »-  or 

P  TT 

Q  Jlili. 

R  am 

S  TTTT 

T  JU. 

tr  -ttf  (or  -nr  ,) 

V  TFF 
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English 
equivalent 

Ogam 
character 

ft 

IT 

HO 

•& 

IA 

mu 

MA 

OE 

t 

yttr 

01 

-e-  or 

RR 

*>e<xx 

ST 

m 

UI  or  Wl 

^57- 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  all  or  any  of  the 
Ogam  characters  lies  outside  the  object  of  this 
sketch :  but  it  has  long  been  pointed  out  that 
i  ii  in  mi  urn  represent  initial  letters  of  the 
Irish  numerals  for  I,  2,  3,  4,  5.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  the  signs  for  iv  and  rr  are  formed  by  crossing 
two  us  and  two  rs.  The  sign  for  p  is  either  a 
modification  of  T  b,  or  an  angular  form  of  the 

Roman  P.  The  sign  for  ft  is  obviously  formed  out 
of  that  for  d.  The  modified  form  of  o  which  I 
take  to  =  oe  is  apparently  meant  to  represent  a 
combination  of  -^  o  and  ^jf|-  e.  The  two  signs 
for  oi  may  represent  a  Roman  o  (sometimes 
written  O  by  Irish  scribes)  with  a  Roman  /  (the 
stem-line)  laid  crosswise  inside  it.  And  -^  may 

represent  two  Roman  us,  one  inside  the  other, 
with  a  Roman  i  (the  stem-line)  laid  across  the  top 
of  them. 

Differentiation  of  duplicate  signs.  DonMlt-ss 
~h  was  at  one  time  the  only  representative  <>t 
(In1  vowrl  a:  where  an  inscription 
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different  sounds  of  that  letter.  I  take  -|-  to  =  long 
Italian  a.  I  suggest  that  "^  —  short  Italian  a:  it 
is  found  in  ann  (3)  where  I  fancy  it  is  short  in 
modern  Gaelic  ;  in  Vrobbaccennew  (E)  where  the 
adj.  termination  -achis  represented  ;  in  Uurract&em 
(3)  where,  as  coming  before  ct,  it  is  probably  short 
in  itself  (though  the  syllable  is  long) ;  and  in 
Allhhallorr  (I)  where  it  represents  Norse  initial 
a  in  allhallr.  And  I  believe  that  •>•  which  repre- 
sents the  second  a  in  this  last  word  and  is  found 
in  both  vowels  of  ahta  (Q)  =  short  flat  a,  as  in  the 
word  hat,  or  long  flat  a  as  in  the  adj.  bad. 

The  X  sign  for  e  is  obviously  a  compendious 
way  of  writing  -£.  It  is  not  permissible  to  regard 
X  as  a  variation  of  X>  for  (i)  it  is  harder  to 
write,  and  (2)  we  should  be  left  without  any  origin 
for  #.  XI  regard  as  =  2  or  e.  It  is  made  up 
of  two  ->-  placed  back  to  back,  which  points  to 
that  as  the  nearest  sound.  I  mark  it  always  e,  but 
only  to  express  its  quality,  and  not  its  length. 
In  certain  cases  where  it  is  followed  by  double 
consonants,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  it  is 
obviously  short. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  find  that  in 
every  case  except  two  in  our  inscriptions  X  or  X 
occurs  only  where  an  original  a  has  been  '  infected.' 
Thus  it  is  found  in  ehht  (E),  et  (M),  ett  (O),  and 
h-fhtt  (O),  in  each  of  which  it  represents  an 
original  a  (in  ahta,  F)  the  infected  form  of  which 
is  denoted  in  Q2  by  the  Latin  diphthong  w  (<Ht(r). 
It  is  also  found  in  Cuhetts  (O)  where  the  Irish  has 
«/;  and  the  first  e  of  Uurracteevv,  where  the  Irish 
termination  would  have  been  aibh. 

The  only  cases  in  which  it  does  not  demonstrably 
represent  infected  a  are  in  Cerrhocc*  ( J),  apparently 
from  an  e  root,  and  the  first  e  of  Vrobbacccnm  re 
(E),  which  is  a  compound  of  cenn  'head.'  As  cen; 
cenn  developed  the  later  forms  ccnini,  ccarr  (High- 
land cearr)  they  were  doubtless  pronounced  with 
D  2 
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e,  and  the  X  indicates  either  this  (as  I  prefer  to 
think)  or  the  later  ea  which  arose  out  of  it. 

In  J  and  O  we  get  both  X  and  X,  in  each  case 
in  this  order— the  more  troublesome  form  after 
the  scribe  had  already  used  the  easier  one.  It 
looks  at  first  as  if  he  drew  a  distinction  between 
them,  and  perhaps  X  may  have  been  less  drawn 
out  than  X-  This  seems  on  further  consideration 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  in  O  the  word  ett  is 
first  spelt  with  X  and  afterwards  with  X.  But 
then  it  is  spelt  a  third  time  not  only  with  X  but 
with  hh  added  afterwards :  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  scribe  began  with  the  most  recent  pronun- 
ciation and  gradually  passed  to  the  most  archaic 
which  was  still  in  use.  In  other  words  the  two 
signs  may  be  merely  synonymous,  but  where  they 
are  found  in  company  X  is  probably  longer 
than  *. 

»»•  is  found  only  in  O,  and  there  only  in  the 
loc.  dat.  pi.  termination  -ew.  I  take  it  to  =  a 
short  e,  and  for  preference  the  short  sound  of  e 
rather  than  of  e,  which  latter  is  indicated  by  X- 

The  single  instance  of  xtut  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription (L)  which  contains  no  •jiHf'  ^  ^s  ^n  *ne 
compound  word  n  -ft^tl  ses,  corresponding  to 
the  Irish  neasais,  and  I  take  it  to  =  a  diphthong  of 
i  +  a  (cf.  North  Highland  leas,  Irish  lias),  and 
that  the  word  should  be  written  niases. 

-£-  for  ma  also  occurs  in  but  one  inscription 
(O),  and  there  only  in  a  word  which  contains  no 
vowel,  JLnnn=  the  preposition  ma,  mn,  or  mnn. 

The  long  stroke  is  quite  upright,  and  the  quest  inn 
might  fairly  be  raised  whether  it  is  not  a  variety 
of  a  -f-  instead  of  /  in.  This,  however,  would 
give  aww  =  the  preposition  anti.  and  the  aspirat  ion 
of  the  following  noun  is  decisive  against  it ;  for 
a  tin  does  not  aspirate  and  nnin  does.  Doubtless 
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the  slanting  tags  at  top  and  bottom  are  meant 
to  represent  the  natural  slope  of  an  m,  while  the 
long  upright  indicates  that  it  is  accompanied  by  «. 
<<  is  found  only  in  -£<  robht)  (F).  and  the  only 
certain  word  in  which  »-  occurs  is  Vrobbac- 
cennevv  (E).  Probably  the  sound  was  o  in  the 
latter  case,  and  the  corresponding  long  sound 
(Eng.  au)  in  the  former. 

It  may  indeed  be  asked  how  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  duplicate  signs  above  discussed  are  not  mere 
scriptorial  varieties  without  phonetic  difference. 

There  are  two  good  reasons,  apart  from  a  priori 
probability.  The  first  is  that  with  the  exception 
of  m,  no  consonant  has  a  double  sign.  The  second 
is  that  the  same  vowel  sometimes  has  two  or  more 
signs  in  the  same  inscription  :  u  has  two  in  EJ, 
e  has  three  in  O  and  two  in  EIJ,  o  has  two  in  EF. 
The  case  of  two  of  the  e's  in  O  is  very  striking, 
because  they  are  consecutive  letters  in  the  same 
word  Uurract  }( }{{-{-  <v  -  if  the  second  e  had  the 
same  sound  as  the  first,  why  change  the  sign, 
and  in  particular  why  change  it  to  one  more 
troublesome  to  write?  It  may  be  said  that 
perhaps  the  Ogamist  was  trying  to  show  how  many 
varieties  he  knew ;  but  this  is  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  he  uses  only  one  sign  for  a. 

Abbreviation.  The  sign  /  is  used  to  indicate 
the  omission  of  a  vowel,  like  our  own '.  It  is 
found  in  the  genitives  N'nn  (G1)  and  M'qq  (I), 
representing  in  the  former  the  omission  of  an 
M  (G2  has  Nun)  or  obscure  vowel,  and  in  the 
latter  that  of  an  e.  In  each  case  it  is  attached 
to  the  foot  of  the  first  stroke  in  the  following 
consonant — thus,  in  G1  .  and  in  I  \.... . 

Slope  of  writing.  The  letters  which  stand  on 
the  line  and  those  which  hang  from  it  are  com- 
monly slanted.  The  slant  above  the  line  is  almost 
always  \  —that  below  it  almost  always  /. 
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Separation  of  letters  and  words.  A  group  of 
strokes  forming  a  single  letter  is  often  marked  off 
by  a  tie  joining  the  exposed  ends  of  the  group: 
this  tie  may  be  indifferently  a  straight  line, 
a  curve,  or  a  wave.  Thus  t  may  be  JIL,  v  may  be 

Hr,  i  may  be  fflfy-  ^n  one  °f  the  verv  latest  of 
the  inscriptions,  i,  the  first  strokes  of  two  conse- 
cutive qs  are  heightened,  thus  j\\\\  \\\\\.  a  slight 
gap  being  also  left  between  the  two  letters. 

Gaps  between  letters  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  gap  and  con- 
fusion was  liable  to  occur  there  may  have  been 
a  tie  or  point  scratched  to  prevent  it.  Thus  at 

the  beginning  of  G1  we  apparently  get  -fj^-  where 
is  probably  meant,  and  under  a  microscope 


a     e 

the  photograph  seems  to  show*   -ffftf. 

of  K  is  an  apparent  instance  to  the   contrary  : 

there  we  have  1U1UU1—  which  must  be  ////  ////  / 

but  the  stone  is  a  pitted  sandstone  which  has 
suffered  at  this  part,  and  there  may  have  been 
jm  rm  i  . 

In  one  of  the  Shetland  stones,  L,  we  find  two 
dots—  one  above,  the  other  below  the  stem-line 
(-T-)  —  used  to  separate,  and  so  make  clearer, 
important  parts  of  the  inscription.  In  another 
Shetland  stone,  O,  every  word  is  thus  separated 
(Meqqddrroian  being  treated  as  a  single  word).  In 
the  Sutherland  stone  I  a  small  upright  stroke 
across  the  stem-line  (  4-  )  comes  between  the  two 
«'s  in  m'*qqnuuvt'arrecch=M'qq  Nu  Uvratrecch,  and 


*  Of  my  throe  photographs  only  one  shows  the 
bottom  of  this  group,  ;m<l  that  in  divp  *hadi>,  M>  th.it 
I  ciii  i  not  tell  whether  the  strokes  are  tied  at  both 
end*. 
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may  be  regarded  variously  as  a  separation- mark 
brt  \vrt-n  two  words  or  a  diaeresis  between  two  u  s 
which  were  to  be  separately  sounded. 

Continuation-marks.  In  two  of  the  instances 
(E  and  L)  in  which  the  inscription  occupies  more 
than  one  line,  the  stem  line  of  the  first  line  ends 
thus  — ^. 

Joining  of  letters  by  a  curved  line  (forming 
part  of  the  same)  is  sometimes  found:  in  E  we 
ha  vt-  -0*  and  -}*>  thus  joined  to  the  letters  following 
them,  and  in  J  we  have  two  r's  joined,  ///^/^~/////. 

Ruling,  more  or  less  rough,  to  indicate  the  top 
and  bottom  limits  (or  one  of  them)  within  which 
the  letters  were  to  be  cut,  is  occasionally  found ; 
and  in  H  and  I  regular  mouldings  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

The  direction  of  letters  in  a  line  is  always  from 
left  to  right. 

The  direction  of  the  line  is  almost  always  up  the 
stone,  sometimes  down  it,  in  only  one  case  (C) 
across  it. 

In  L  an  inscription  running  upwards  is  cut  on 
both  the  long  edges  of  a  stone,  and  the  righthand 
edge  is  to  be  read  first. 

In  E,  where  an  inscription  is  cut  in  parallel  lines 
on  the  same  surface,  the  lelthand  line  is  to  be  read 
first. 

In  G1,  the  inscription  having  reached  the  end  of 
the  stone  curves  round  and  is  continued  on  an 
upper  line,  which  has  to  be  read  as  if  looked  at 
from  the  other  side  of  the  stone. 

Doubling  of  vowels.  U  (r)  is  the  only  vowel 
doubled— once  in  J  in  the  word  Utirractccrr,  once 
in  L  in  the  middle  of  Nahhtmddadds,  once  in  O 
in  Hccrrerr.  The  case  of  the  two  e's  in  Uiirracttcrr 
is  not  one  in  point,  as  they  are  expressed  by 
different  characters  and  were  doubtless  different 
sounds. 
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In  the  inscriptions  in  Roman  letters  there  is  no 
doubling-  of  vowels. 

The  doubling  of  the  u  (v]  in  the  above  cases 
is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  remarkal 'It- 
frequency  in  Pictish  of  proper  names  beginning 
with  Un,  sometimes  written  W:  I  take  from 
Stokes  the  following — Uudrost,  Uuen,  Uuid,  Uuir- 
guist,  Uuirp.  Uurad,  Uuradech,  Uurgest,  Uuroid, 
Uurthrost,  Uuthoil—  some  of  them  genitives. 

The  pronunciation  was  probably  Wit ;  for, 
although  the  u  in  Ndkt&dA&r  would  be  long,  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  a  doubled  consonant  in  Pirtish 
Ogams  appears  to  be  that  the  preceding  vowel 
is  short :  apparently,  therefore,  the  Pict  broke 
up  Norse  u  into  wu.  The  doubling  of  the  r  in 
1rurracteevv  does  not,  however,  prove  the  wti  sound 
there,  as  r  appears  to  be  doubled  without  reference 
to  any  preceding  vowel. 

Doubling  of  consonants.  S  is  never  doubled. 
R  is  doubled  in  Cnvescc,  the  first  word  in  L,  where 
it  cannot  possibly  be  used  to  indicate  the  short- 
ness or  length  of  a  preceding  vowel,  and  in  that 
instance,  at  least,  may  mean  a  prolonged  roll  or 
trill. 

In  other  cases  the  normal  reason  for  doubling  a 
consonant  appears  to  be  that  the  previous  vowel 
is  short.  Good  instances  are  ann,  J/onv.s/',  JV  mi. 
Orobhr,  and  the  bb  in  Vrobbaccenmrr. 

The  spelling  of  Nahhtrvddadds  is  at  first  sight 
opposed  to  this  explanation,  as  a  and  u  are  ap- 
parently long  in  Norse  ndtt  and  udad-ir.  But  the  a  in 
natt  is  produced  by  the  suppression  of  a  previous 
consonant  (Cleasby  and  Vigfusson's  Diet.,  p.  i ).  ami 
1  ought  to  have  written  the  original  form  as  mi  Jit 
not  (Append  p.  20)  unlit.  The  ease  of  the  u  has 
been  dealt  with  above.  The  final  a  was  un- 
doubtedly long,  but  '  Etymologically  a  distinction 
7iiii>t  ln>  made  between  the  primitive  a  .  .  .  and 
th<-  a  produced  by  suppressing  consonants  .  .  . 
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In  very  early  times  there  was  no  doubt  an  audible 
distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  A'  (Clea^by 
and  Vigfusson,  p.  l) ;  and  the  quality  of  the  a  in 
&dA(fr  may  have  been  best  represented  in  Pictish  by 
ordinary  long  «  (i.e.  +  )  followed  by  two  consonants 
to  show  that  it  was  not  to  be  dwelt  on. 

In  AWiliaUorr  the  o  was  of  course  short,  as  it 
is  lost  altogether  in  0.  Norse  MSS.  The  II  agree 
with  the  Norse  derivation,  but  the  hh  indicate 
that  the  first  a  was  short.  Cf.  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson, 
p.  I,  '«  and  «...  sound  short  if  followed  by  two  or 
more  strong  consonants  ia  double  mute  or  liquid) : 
thus  the  a  and  a  sound  .  .  .  short  in  ...  half, 
Itthricus.' 

In  aedd  (or  idd],  eft,  ett,  and  edd  the  doubling 
may  be  simply  due  to  assimilation  of  the  original 
h  to  the  following  dental.  But  in  ehht,  ehht,  ehhtt 
this  cannot  be  so,  and  we  must  suppose  the  e  to 
be  « :  it  is  the  infected  a  written  in  Irish  at,  and 
pronounced  £  in  Ulster. 

In  the  inscriptions  in  Roman  letters  the  only 
doubling  of  consonants  is  in  ett  and  cettce. 

The  only  other  words  calling  for  special  notice 
are  crrcescc  and  Uvvarrecch. 

In  the  former  case  the  cc  may  indicate  that  the 
previous  sound  is  a  diphthong  of  o  -f  e,  not  o  +  e,  or 
the  sound  may  have  been  a  vowel  which  seemed 
to  lie  between  o  and  e,  e.g.  the  a  in  India.  But  it 
is  noticeable  that  cc  is  sometimes  used  in  0.  Irish 
to  indicate  uninfected  final  g  (gg)  (Zeuss,  p.  61 ).  and 
that  we  have  Mod.  Ir.  crosoy  in  the  sense  of  crrcescc, 
and  the  Highland  stem  crasg-. 

The  U  in  Uvvarrecch  was  normally  long,  but 
may  have  been  shortened  by  the  preceding  u  in 
M'qq  Nu  Uvvarrecch:  iiii  would  almost  certainly 
become  uu. 

Trebling  of  letters  is  only  found  in  manna. 
and  unless  it  means  that  the  a  is  shorter  even 
than  ordinary  a -that  the  a  is  in  fact  a  mere 
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breath- vowel -we  must  take  it  that  the  third  n 
is  a  mere  accidental  repetition. 

Expression  of  U.  U  is  represented  by  F  in 
O  (Hccvvevv=Chuaibh},  D  (Ft),  and  L  (Nahhtrrdd- 
aods\  see  Append,  pp.  25,  60.  Otherwise  always 
by  u. 

Expression  of  infected  consonants.  Eli 
initial  is  represented  in  the  Ogams  by  v  (E,  Vrobb- 
accennerv),  and  in  the  inscriptions  in  Roman 
letters  by  V  (C,  ffwtf). 

Bh  medial  (i.  e.  initial  of  second  member  of 
a  compound)  is  represented  in  the  Ogams  by  ?? 
or,  after  a  short  vowel,  vv  (A  and  H 3,  bavonn  ;  K, 
Mon-est ;  I,  Uvvarrecch). 

Bh  final  is  represented  in  the  Ogams  by  v  (D. 
Tedov)  or,  after  a  short  vowel,  by  bhv  (F,  Orobhv)  or 
rv  ( J,  Uurracteerv ;  O,  JTcrverr;  E,  Vrobbuccenncn •)  ; 
in  the  inscriptions  in  Roman  letters  loy  v  (C,  A'n. 

Ch  initial  is  represented  in  the  Ogams,  after 
a  short  vowel,  by  hoc  in  O  (Hccwevv). 

Ch  medial  is  represented  in  the  Ogams  by  c  in 
J  (Uurracteevv)  and  E  (Vrobbaccennevv). 

In  the  latter  word  it  represents  final  ch  of  the 
first  member  of  a  compound,  and  initial  ch  of  the 
second  member. 

Ch  final  is  represented  in  the  Ogams,  after 
a  short  vowel,  by  cch  (I,  Uvvarrecch). 

Fh  initial  (in  composition)  is  expressed  in  the 
inscriptions  in  Roman  letters  by/'  (C,  F'orcua). 

Gh  medial,  combined  with  previous  o,  is  perhaps 
represented  in  the  Ogams  by  the  diphthong  oi  (Ij, 
(/drroiann). 

Ml/  initial  is  represented  in  the  Ogams  by  »/§ 

§  Cf.  an  instance  iu  the  Book  of  Deer  of  u  -  initial 
bk 
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(E.  Uorr)  or  v  (G1,  For)  ;  in  the  inscriptions  in 
Roman  letters  by  a  letter  which  serves  for  both, 
but  in  the  only  instance  found  probably  =  v  (Q'^, 
}r<irr). 

Mh  medial  is  represented  in  the  Ogams  by  v  (F, 
(h-ohJiri  or  u  ( J,  Motion;  where  it  is  the  initial  of 
the  second  member  of  a  compound). 

Xh  medial  (i.e.  initial  of  second  member  of 
a  compound)  is  represented  in  the  Ogams  by  h 
(J,  Cerrhoccs}. 

Th  medial  is  represented  in  the  Ogams  by  h  (F, 
iiltta.  and  see  that  word  in  the  Wordbook;  O, 
Cufotts). 

Tl/  final  is  represented  in  the  Roman  inscriptions 
by  t'  (C,  B'i'i-t'). 
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[The  term  0.  Ir.,  unless  more  closely  defined  by  the 
context,  is  here  used  simply  in  contrast  to  Mod.  Ir.. 
and  may  be  said  to  cover  the  s-ame  field  as  the  texts 
in  Zeuss's  grammar,  Ascoli's  as  yet  unfinished  G7</^« 
rium  palaeo-hibernicum,  and  the  texts  (mostly  Middle 
Irish)  in  the  first  volume  ofWindisch's  Irische  Textt. 
To  have  employed  the  term  Middle  Irish  as  \\vll 
might  have  raised  the  question  of  the  age  of  some 
original  texts,  and,  the  further  question  how  far  O. 
Ir.  forms  may  have  been  altered  in  the  MSS.  of  a  late^ 
period  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us.  But  no 
Middle  Irish  form  has  been  quoted  as  0.  Ir.  where. 
within  the  writer's  knowledge,  there  was  only  an 
earlier  form  current  in  the  8th  and  pth  centuries.] 

a  [Ir.  and  Highland  a].     Indecl.  poss.  pron.  of  3rd 
pers.  sing.,  '  his'  or  'her.' 

O.  ett  Ui  Cuhetts:  a  hehhtt  &c.,  'hearthside  ..f  <> 
Cuhetts:  hishearthside'&c.  Thistranslation  assumes 
that  Uiis  masc.  and  that  h  in  hehhtt  follows  the  earliest 
Ir.  practice  of  prefixing  h  without  fixed  rule.  In 
later  Ir.  and  Highland  this  h  would  be  prefixed 
only  when  a  meant  'her.'  If  o  ^like  ogha  'grand- 
child') can  be  fern,  as  well  as  masc.  (as  the  Highland 
Society's  Diet.  gives  it),  then  the  a  hehhtt  above  may 
be  translated  '  her  hearthside.' 

ab  [Ir.  abb,  ab,  Book  of  Deer  abb,  ab,  Highland  ab~\.  Subs, 
masc.,  'priest.' 

Sing,  nom.,  J  (Ab  Mouorr). 
acht.     See  act. 
achtaibh.     See  act. 

act  [Ir.acW(? Highland  achd)~\.  Subs,  (masc.?), 'body.' 
Plur.  loc.-dat.  acteevv  =  achteew,  found  only  in 
compound  TTurractdevv,  J. — See  Uurract. 

For  c  =  ch  see  Append,  p.  89. 
actdevv.     See  act. 
JEc.     See  [Maqq]. 
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aedd.     See  ahta. 

eettse.     See  ahta. 

Lag  [Mod.  Ir.  and  Highland  ag].  Prep.,  'at,  near, 
close  by,'  governing  loc.-dat. 

The  only  possible  instance  is  H2,  if  we  read 
Rosan  ag  .  .  .,  'Coppice  next  .  .  .,'  and  this  is  very 
uncertain  owing  to  the  rest  of  the  inscription  being 
still  undeciphered. 

The  normal  O.  Ir.  form  is  oc,  though  ac  is  found 
in  combination  with  pronouns  in  Middle  Ir.  (e.  g. 
the  lath  cent.  Book  of  Leinster).  For  ag  I  have  no 
early  authority,  and  I  prefer  to  read  H."  Jios  an  ay 
(id?)  .  .  .  '  Wood  ^opposite?)  .  .  .'  See  next  word.] 

[a^ed  [0.  Ir.  aged,  aiged,  Mod.  Ir.  and  Highland 
<njhaidh~\.  Subs,  fern.,  'face.' 

Sing,  loc.-dat .  ag^idj — possibly  found  in  H2  (rosanay 
.  .  ,  =  ros  an  ag(id)  .  .  .?).  If  so,  it  is  part  of  the 
phrase  an  agid  'in  face  of'  i.e.  opposite  to.] 

</h,  eh  [Phonetic  spellings  for  Highland  ath  (  =  kiln% 
0.  Ir.  dith  (-kiln;].  Sub.  (fern.),  'fire,'  'hearth'  : 
cf.  O.  Ir.  ded,  ced,  'tire,'  Mod.  Ir.  aodk. 

Found  only  in  the  compound  word  sihta.  (which 
see;  and  its  variants  ehte  &c.,  '  hearthside.' 

I  suggest  that  the  same  stem  is  seen  in  O.  Ir.  «'H, 
fire,  i.e.  that  it  represents dthn,  just  as  en  —  ethn,  and 
(see  Append,  p.  46)  Eb-lan-a  =  Eb-ldthn-a. 

To  the  subs,  ath  in  the  sense  of  hearth  I  also  refer 
Irish  atftech  =  '  farmer '  or  '  vassal '  :  indeed  we  even 
get  'in  aithigh  thighe  ocus  na  haithaige  tinge  ' 
— '  of  the  man  of  the  house  and  of  the  woman  of 
the  house.'  See  Windisch,  who  gives  as  nom.  aithech, 
(itiivcft,  and  quotes  gen.  athig.  O'Donovaii  in  his 
supplement  to  O'Reilly  translates  aithech  ar  aitrebha 
•  a  tenant  who  has  a  fixed  residence.' 

ahta,   ehte,   &c.     [Ir.    dite,    dit,    Highland,   aite  §.    ait, 
'dwelling,'  'place'].     Subs,  (masc.),  'hearthside': 
compounded  of  ah  or  eh  and  ta  or  te—  which  see. 
I.    2-syllable  forms.      (i)  F,  &hto,   (angled  a's) — in 

§  The  normal  Highland  pronunciation  I  don't  know, 
but  sometimes  it  is  dilite,  in  the  North  Highlands  at 
any  rate:  see  Append,  p.  6. 
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apposition  with  preceding  loc  -dat.  pi.  (2)  M,  ehte 
Con  Morr—  apparently  in  apposition  with  preceding 
loc.  -dat.  et.  (3)  G2,  settee  JEc  Nun  Varr. 

II.  i  -syllable  forms,  (i)  A,  eht  arr  baronn  :  D,  e(ht 
—followed  by  unaspirated  loc.-dat.  pi.  Tedov.  (2) 
H:<,  ehht.  (3)  E,  wehht  (on  the  n  see  Append,  p.  88s) 
followed  by  aspirated  loc.-dat.  pi.  Vrobbaccennem.  (4) 
O.  a  /i-ehhtt  (for  prosthetic  h  see  a).  (5)  O,  ett. 
(6}  C,  ett  —  followed  by  aspirated  loc.-dat.  sing.  F'urcnn. 
(7)  M,  d'et—  loc  -dat.  sing,  governed  by  prep.  d'. 
(81  G1,  aedd  Aiq  N'nn  For,  where  idd.  is  a  possible 
alternative  reading  (see  Append,  p.  69).  (9)  H3,  edd 
arr  baronn  :  I,  Allhhallorr,  edd  M'qq  Nu  Uvvarrecch  f. 

aibh.     See  [aue]. 

Aiq.     See  [Maqq]. 

aith.    See  ah. 

Allhhallorr  [0.  Norse  all-  'very'  and  hallr  'sloping'] 
adj.,  'very  sloping,'  'all  of  a  slope'  —  Norse  proper 
name  of  a  Sutherland  homestead  subsequently 
occupied  by  a  Pict. 

Sing.  nom.  masc.,  Allhhallorr,  I  (  Allhhallorr  edd  M'qq 
Nu\  The  o  represents  a  vowel  which  was  lost  before 
Old  Norse  took  literary  form. 

am.     See  ann. 

ann  (an,  am)  fir.  ami,  Highland  ann,  aw].  Prep.. 
'in,'  governing  loc.-dat. 


f  In  only  one  of  these  examples  is  the  casr 
certain,  i.e.  in  II.  7,  where  it  is  governed  by  a  i>ivp<>- 
sition.  In  I.  3  and  II.  9  it  aspirates  a  following  inasc. 
gen.  proper  name  (JEc  and  Aiq  =  Mime  and  Mliaiq\  but 
so  it  might  if  it  were  a  nominative.  In  II.  3.  6  it 
aspirates  a  following  substantive,  but  possibly  only  in 
composition  with  it.  In  I.  2  the  apposition  with 
a  preceding  dat.  is  not  quite  certain,  because  th«  t\\» 
lilies  may  be  two  separate  inscriptions. 

But  a  dative  sing,  does  not  per  se  aspirate  eitlu-r  in 
Mod.  Irish  or  in  Highland,  nor  do  I  see  any  such 
practice  attributed  by  Dr.  Stokes  to  the  Gaelic  entnV* 
in  the  Book  of  Deer.  Moreover,  in  that  book  tli«> 
>»r.H  (ico  as  to  aspirating  a  masc.  gen.  proper  name 
vui  H'3  considerably* 
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(1)  Ann,  J  (ann  Uurracteerv^,  L  (ami  Berniases—for 
reason  of  non-mutation  to  am  see  Append,  p.  20). 

(2)  fAn.  possibly  in  U.2  (rosanag  .  .  .  =  ros  an  ag(iiT) 
...?).] 

(3)  Am,  before  labial,  K  (am  Mowesf). 

In  Irish  MSS.,  I  am  told,  an  (a  later  form  of  in) 
does  not  appear  till  about  the  i4th  cent. — but 
it  is  identical  with  various  cases  of  the  article, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  them  it  may 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  literary  language  long 
after  its  adoption  in  the  colloquial.  This  supposi- 
tion would  also  explain  its  absence  from  the  Book 
of  Deer. 

The  change  from  in  to  an  in  cases  of  the  Irish 
article  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (isth  cent.). 

arr  [0.  Ir.  far,  for,  later  Ir.  ar,  Mod.  Ir.  air ;  Mod. 
Highland  air]  Prep.,  'upon,'  and  idiomatically  used 
to  signify  condition  =  l  with  ' — governing  loc. -dative 
(ace.  when  motion  is  indicated). 

A,  eht  arr  bavonn  ;  H3,  edd  arr  bavonn— i.  e.  'hearth- 
side  with  cattlefold.' 

For  meaning  'with'  see  Append,  p.  63  and  the 
Highland  Society's  Diet.,  'Tha  e  air  mhulacl  .  .  . 
literally,  he  is  upon  sorrow  .  .  .  air  mhoran  bidh 
.  .  .  with  plenty  of  food.' 

In  both  the  instances  just  quoted  air  aspirates  the 
following  substantive.  In  A  and  Hl  it  does  not  ; 
and  Stewart  (Gael.  gr.  p.  160)  only  says  'Air  sometimes 
governs  the  Noun  in  the  Aspirated  Form.' 

Prof.  Mackinnon  has  saved  me  from  hopeless 
bewilderment  by  informing  me  that  the  preposition 
now  written  air  represented  three  words—  i  or, 
'  before,'  always  followed  by  aspiration,  (ii)  for, 
'upon,'  never  followed  by  aspiration,  (iii;  iar,  'after.' 
causing  eclipse  (iar  n-). 

An  instance  of  ar='on'  without  following  :isj>i 
ration  is  given  by  O'Donovan,  Ir.  gr  ,  p.  282  from  the 
Book  of  Lecan — Ar  forbad,  '  On  having  finished.' 
And,  having  been  told  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Jen-am  that  there 
were  numerous  instances  in  the  Highland  version 
of  Psalms,  I  have  speedily  discovered  the  follow- 
ing : — Ps.  ii.  6,  air  Sion  ;  v.  3,  air  maduinn  (Bedel's 
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Irish  version,  air  maidin]  ;  viii.  i,  9,  air  fcadh  ; 
xiv.  2,  air  doinn  (Bedel's  Irish  version,  air  chloinn-. 

Windisch  in  his  dictionary  says  that  in  the  later 
(Irish)  speech  for  and  arhave  fallen  together.  And 
the  following  extract  from  his  grammar  <, Moore's 
tr.,  p.  27)  suggests  an  explanation  : — '  In  some  words 
a  certain  fleetness  in  the  articulation  appears  to 
have  led  to  a  permanent  aspiration  of  the  initial 
sound  :  chucai,  c/mcw  (ad  eum,  ad  eos),  chena,  thru.'' 
I  imagine  that  far  by  similar  aspiration  became 
fhar,  which  phonetically  is  «r,  whence  of  course  by 
infection  air. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aspiration  of 
a  following  consonant  in  the  quotations  from  the 
Highland  Society's  Diet,  is  historically  incorrect, 
and  arises  from  a  confusion  between  (fli)ar  and  ar. 

ath.     See  ah. 

[aue,  ua  (oaP)]  [Ir.  (ft)at*e,  (Ti)o'a,  (^)wa,  o,  u].  Subs, 
masc.  (and  fern.?),  'grandson,'  ('granddaughter '?;, 
•  male  (or  female  ?)  descendant.' 

Sing.  gen.  ui,  O  (Ui  Cuhetts),  vi,  D  (Vi  Non — for 
v  —  u  see  Append,  pp.  25,  60).  From  u-  stem. 

PL  gen.  ua,  G1  (renn  ip  Ua  Rosir).     From  u-  stem. 

PL  dat. 

(i)  ip  (  =  Pictish  pronunciation  of  ib),  C  (ip  Ev 
B'reC],  G1  (renn  ip  Ua  Rosir).  In  both  these  cases  it 
means  literally  'descendants,'  but  virtually  land 
occupied  by  descendants,  '  hereditary  tenement '  : 
in  G1,  much  the  later  of  the  two  instances,  all  sense 
of  the  original  meaning  is  obviously  lost.  See 
Append,  pp.  45-9. 

This  form  is  a  mere  variety  of  ep^Pictish  pro- 
nunciation of  aib.  For  i  (as  well  as  e}=ai,  see  Zeuss, 
p.  5.  The  stem  is  ait-,  the  u  being  sunk  between 
t\v«  vowels  just  as  in  aib  dat.  pi.  of  az/,  'ear' — see 
ApjM'iid.  p.  45. 

(a)  ev,  C  (Ev  B'ret'}.  Phonetic  spelling  for  aibh. 
From  au-  stem. 

Cases  of  this  word  are  possibly  to  be  found  :il-> 
in  H::  (I'hhtumo  =  ehht  urn  0? — in  which  ease  0  would 
l>e  a  sing,  ace.)  and  N  (.  .  .  iru  .  . .  =  .  . .  (fir  I  .  "  in 
\vliirh  (MM-  \v<>  should  have  either  sing.  gen.  r/  <>r 
plur.  gen.  C/a). 
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ba.     See  [bo]. 

babhonn.     See  bavonn. 

bair.     See  ber. 

baist.     See  best. 

bavonn.     Phonetic  spelling  for  babhonn-  Ir.  bdlfnin 
(bdbhunf),  Highland  bdbhun.  Subs,  masc.,  'cattlefold. 
Sing,  loc.-dat.  bavonn,  A  (eht  arr  bavonn),  H3  (cdd 
arr  bavonn). 

O'Keilly  gives  Ir.  '  babun,  babhun,  s.m.  an  en- 
closure for  cattle,  a  town  ;  prop,  babdun.'  But  the 
last  word  seems  an  error  for  l  badhbhdhun,  s.m. 
a  bawn  ;  an  enclosure;  .a  fortress' — which  seems 
to-kbadhl>h,  s.m.  a  tract  of  land '  +  '  rf«ot,  s.m.  .  .  . 
a  fortress.' 

The  Highland  Society's  Diet,  gives  Babhun  l  A 
bulwark,  baicn,  wall  round  a  castle,'  and  also  'An 
inclosure  for  cattle,  a  fold  where  cattle  are  milked.' 
I  suspect  that  the  two  meanings  have  different 
origins  and  that  babhun  'cattlefold '  —  ba  'cattle' 
+  bun  (aspirated  to  bhun  in  composition),  s.m.  'care, 
charge,  keeping'  (Highland  Soc.  Diet.),  'keeping, 
taking  care  of  (O'Reilly)  and  literally  means 
1  cattle-keep.' 

For  o  =  u  see  Zeuss,  p.  14,  and  the  subst.  bun  is  not 
marked  long  in  either  dictionary. 

ber  [0.  Ir.  baire  'death,'  Ir.  bdire,  bdir,  'a  game  at 
hurling;  a  contest'].  Subs,  masc.,  •  battle  '(?). 

Found  only  in  the  compound  place-name  Berniases, 
L— which  see.  The  root  is  that  given  by  Stokes 
(Urkelt.  Spracltschatz,  p.  161)  as  '*bar  streiten.' 

Berniases  [ber  l  battle  \?)  +  niases  '  headland  '].  Subs., 
'Battle-ness,'  name  of  a  promontory  in  the  I.  of 
Bressa\ . 

Sing,  loc.-dat.  Berniases,  L  (ann  Berniases). 

best  [Ir.  baisde,  'a  baptist,'  Highland  Baiste,  (S.  John 
the)  Baptist].  Subs,  masc.,  '  bapti/.er.' 

Sing,  loc.-dat.  best,  aspirated  (after  honorific  prefix 
mo)  into  west,  in  proper  name  Movvest  (K),  which 
see. 

For  dropping  of  final  e  cf.  elite  and  eht  and  see 
p.  18.  And  in  Colman's  Hymn  (writer  7th  cent.. 
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MS.  circa  noo)  John  the  Baptist  is  Eoin  Baptaist 
(I-  15). 
Bhreth.     See  Brat*. 

[bo]  [Ir.  60,  Highland  66],     Subs,  fern.,  'cow.' 

Plur.  now.  ba.  Found  only  in  the  compound  fcaronn, 
which  see. 

bonn  [Ir.  and  Highland  bun].  Subs,  masc.,  'keep- 
ing.' 

Found  only  (aspirated  in  composition)  in  com- 
pound bavonn,  a  cattle-keep,  cattlefold,  which 

see. 

For  o  =  u  see  Zeuss,  p.  14. 

Brat'  =  Brath  [O.  Ir.  brath"].     Subs,  masc.,  'judge.' 

Sing.  gen.  (aspirated  after  preceding  substantive}, 
B'ret'  =  Bhreth',  as  proper  name,  C  (Ev  B'ref). 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  brdth  'judgement,' 
which  would  give  gen.  bratha  as  in  the  Book  <>t 
Deer. 

Brath.     See  Brat*. 
B'ref.     See  Brat'. 

[brobb]  [Ir.  brob~\.     Subs,  masc.,  '  spot.' 

Found  only  in  compound  adj.  brobbac  =  brobbach 
in  aspirated  compound  Vrobbaccennevv,  E 
[Brobbaccenn]. 

[brobbac]  [from  brobb].     Adj.,  'spotted.' 

Found    only  in   aspirated    compound  Vrobbac- 
cennevv, E  :  see  [Brobbaccenn]. 
For  final  c  =  c/t,  see  Append,  p.  89. 

[Brobbaccenn]  =  Brobbachchenn  [from  brcbbacdi) 
ami  cennl.  Adj.,  'spotted-head,'  used  in  plural  as 
name  of  a  family  and  of  a  property  called  at't«  i 
them. 

PI.  loc.-dat.  Brobbaccennevv  («BrobWlu-hrn- 
ni-vO  aspirated  to  Vrobbaccennevv,  E  (tuMit 
Vrobbaccer.nerv).  The  aspiration  may  !•«•  duo  rithrr 
to  tlio  previous  word  being  ;i  !«>»•. -«lat.  sing,  or  to 
th«-  t\v..  words  being  regai.1.,1  as  forming  a  single 
compound  plao -iiaim  . 

on  -LL   l.»r  -chch'  see  Append,  p.  89. 
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[brobbach].     See  [brobbac], 

[Brobbachchenn].  ) 

\  See  [Brobbaccenn]. 
[Brobbachchennaibh].  J 


[Ccvva],    See  [Cua]. 

[cenn]  [0.  Ir.  cenn,  Mod.  Ir.  and  Highland  ceann] 
Subs,  masc.,  'head.' 

Plur.  loc.-dat.  cennevv,  found  only  in  compound 
Vrobbaccennevv,  E  :  see  [Brobbaccenn]. 

[cennaibhl.  ) 

See  [Brobbaccenn]. 
cennevv.       J 

cerr  [0.  Ir.  cerr,  Mod.  Ir.  cearr,  Highland  cearr].  Adj., 
1  crooked,'  'wry.' 

Found  only  in  the  compound  man's  name  Cerrhoco 
(J),  which  see. 

[Cerrhocc].  Phonetic  spelling  for  Cerrshocc  [cerr 
1  crooked '+  socc  'snout'].  Adj.,  'crooked-snout,' 
'  wry-nose ' — used  as  man's  name. 

Sing.  gen.  mas:.  Cerrhoccs,  J  (arm  Uurracteevv  Cerr- 
hoccs). 

Cdrrhoccs.     See  [Cerrhocc]. 

[co  [0.  Ir.  co  or  co-n].  Prep,  governing  ace.  = '  as  far 
as,'  or  prep,  governing  loc.-dat.  =  '  with.' 

H1.  Lon  ...  co  ...    But  the  instance  is  uncertain.] 

Con.     See  [Cu]. 

crrcescc  [O.  Ir.  cross,  Mod.  Ir.  crois,  crosog,  Highland 
croisj  crasg-~].  Subs,  fern.,  'cross.' 

Sing.  nom.  or  loc.-dat.  crroescc,  L  (crrocscc  Nahht- 
mddatiSs :  dattrr :). 

The  form  crosog  no  doubt  =  crosg  with  inter- 
polated vowel  (see  O'Donovan,  Ir.  gr.,  p.  58). 
I  have  suggested  on  p.  41  that  the  cc  in  trmscc 
may-0. 

[Cu]  [O.Ir.  cu,  Mod.  Ir.  CM,  Highland  CM].    Subs,  masc., 
'hound  ' — used  also  in  Ir.  as-  •  a  champion,  a  hero, 
a  warrior,'  (O'Reilly),  by  a  metaphor  taken   from 
wolf-,  boar-,  or  btag-hunting. 
£  2 
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Sing.  gen.  con  (Ir.  con,  Highland  com)  as  proper 
name,  M  (ehte  Con  Morr} . 

In  this  instance  the  word  was  probably  pro- 
nounced as  written,  i.  e.  without  aspiration  :  see 
p.  9  and  under  [Maur]. 

[Cua]  [Ir.  cua'].  Adj.,  'warlike' — used  in  plural  as 
name  of  family  and  of  a  property  called  after 
them. 

Plural  loc.-dat.  masc.  (aspirated  after  prep,  mannn), 
Hccwevv,  O  (a  hehhtt  mannn :  Hccvvew :  Nehhtonn, 
i.e.  around  'Warlikes'  of  Nehhtonn'). 

For  Hoc-  =  Ch-  see  Append,  p.  89. 

For  v  =  u  see  Append,  p.  25. 

[Cuhett]  [Ir.  cuthaid].  Adj.,  'fierce,  mad,  wild,  savage,' 
used  as  proper  name. 

Sing.  gen.  masc.     Cuhetts,  O  (ett  Ui  Cuhetts:}. 

Formed  from  stem  of  cutha,  l  fierceness,  madness  ' 
(?Gr.  K6ros,  'wrath').  For  adjectives  in  -aid  (.orig. 
-adis)  see  Zeuss,  pp.  6,  792.  Cf.  O.  Ir.  allaid,  'wild,' 
Mod.  Ir.  allaidh.  These  adjectives  had  their  gen. 
in  -a  or  -o  —  original  -as  or  -os.  The  h  in  Cuhltts  is  of 
course  phonetic  for  tht  and  for  final  -t  =  -d  see  Zeuss, 
pp.  60-1. 

Cuhetts. 

[Cuthaitt].  ^  See  [Cuhett]. 

Cuthaitts. 


d*  [0.  Ir.,  Mod.  Ir.,  and  Highland  d']  =  do  or  du  before 
a  vowel.     Prep.,  '  at,'  governing  loc.-dat. 
M.  d'  tt  Oddre(v). 

[dahtr.     See  dattrr.] 

dattrr  [0.  Norse  da!tir~\.  (Norse)  subs,  fern.,  'daughter.' 
Sing.  gen.  dattrr ^  L  (crrcescc  NahhtwddaSSs  :  dattrr:}. 
This  gen.  is  Norse,  not  Pictish. 

[drroia]  [Ir.  droylut,  Highland  droglia].     Subs,  nia-c.. 
'fishing-line.' 

Plur.  gen.  ddrroiann,  L,  in  the  man's  11:1111. 
Meqqddrroiann  «  Son  of  fishing-lines,  i.e.  line-fisluir 
or  fishing-line-maker.  See  Append,  p.  76. 
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The  double  d  is  due  to  the  shortness  of  the  previous 
vowel, 
ddrroiann.     See  [drroia]. 

[DrostanJ.     Man's  name,  diminutive  of  Dritst  or  Dronf, 
to  which  Stokes  (Bezzenberger's  Beitrage,  xviii.  p.  96) 
gives  a  derivation  meaning  '  bold.' 
Sing.  gen.  Drosten,  C. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
a  foundation  dedicated  to  the  well-known  St.  Drostan 
is  indicated. 

Drosten.     See  [Drostan]. 

edd.     See  ahta. 
eh.     See  ah. 
ehht,  ehht. 
ehhtt. 

eht>  I  See  ahta. 

ehte.  , 

et. 

ett,  ett. 

ev.     See  [aue]. 

[fhar,  fharr.     See  arr  at  end.] 

Fhorcus.     See  [Forcus]. 

[Forcus]  [0.  Ir.  Forcus'].     Man's  name  (  =  Fergus?). 

Sing,  loc.-dat.  (aspirated)  F'orcus -=  Fhorcus,  C 
(Eft  F'orcus}. 

The  aspiration  may  be  due  either  to  the  previous 
word  being  a  loc.-dat.  or  to  the  two  words  being 
regarded  as  forming  a  single  compound  name. 

F'orcus.     See  Forcus. 

h-.     See  ahta. 
Hccvvevv.     See  [Cua]. 
hdhhtt.     See  ahta. 

idd.     See  ahta. 
ip.     See  [aue]. 
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les  [O.  Ir.  less,  les,  lis(s\  Mod.  Ir.  lias,  lios,  Highland 
//os,  North  Highland  leas].  Subs.  (masc.?),  'en- 
closure'—  applied  in  0.  Ir.  to  the  house,  surrounded 
by  an  earthen  wall,  of  a  chief;  in  later  Ir.  also  to 
an  enclosure  for  sheep  or  cattle  ;  in  Highland  to 
a  garden.  Windisch  and  O'Keilly  give  the  gender 
masc.,  but  the  Highland  Society's  Dictionary 
tern. 

Sing.  nom.  or  loc.-dat.,  les,  K  (Les  Meqq  Nan). 

Ion  [Ir.  Ion,  Highland  Ion].  Subs,  masc.,  'marsh,' 
'pond,'  or  'meadow.' 

Sing.  nom.  or  loc.-dat. — apparently  at  beginning  of 
H1  (Lon co  .  .  .). 

mannn  fir.  mun,  Highland  mu,  ma].  Prep,  'round,' 
'  about ' — governing  loc.-dat.  with  aspiration. 

O,  a  hehhtt  mannn  :  Hccvvevv :  Nelihtonn. 

[Maqq]  [O.  Ir.  (ogams)  maqq-i,  maq-i  (genitives') ;  (MSS.^ 
mace,  mac  ;  Highland  mac _j.  Subs,  masc.,  '  son,'  used 
in  proper  names. 

Sing.  nom.  Not  found  in  our  inscriptions  unless 
we  divided  in  E  Maqq  Oi  Talluorr. 

Sing.  gen.  (i)  unaspirated,  Meqq,  K  (Les  Meqq  Nan}, 
L  (ann  Berniases  Meqqddrroiann)  ;  M'qq,  I  (edd  M'qq  Nu 
UvrarreccJi) . 

Sing.  gen.  (2)  aspirated  (sporadic  after  subs,  or 
loc.-dat.  sing.  ?),  Aiq,  G-1  (aeddAiq  N*nn  For) ;  ^JEc,  Ga 
(cettce  JEc  Nun  Vaur).  Here  m  has  been  aspirated 
into  mh,  pronounced  u  or  u,  and  this  u  or  v  has  been 
dropped.  So  the  modern  Highland  for  Mac  Mhic — 
'  son  of  Mac — '  will  sometimes  say  Mac  Ic — . 

B  apparently  has  qmi  =  (Meq)q  or  (Maq)q  Mi .  .  . 

[MaqqoJ  [O.  Welsh  §  inscriptions  Maccu,  (Macco  ?), 
M<»trn,  0.  Ir.  moco,  mocu,  rnaccu].  Subs,  masc.,  'great- 
grandson'  or  'male  descendant,'  used  in  a  proper 
naiiu  . 

Sing.  gen.  Maqqoi,  E  Maqqoi  Tall  Uorr. 

Maqqoi.     See  [Maqqo]. 

§  I.  e.  found  in  Wales,  but  I  express  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  tJu-y  are  Brythonic  or  Goidclic. 
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[Mauri  [0.  Ir.  mar,  0.  Welsh  and  Cornish  maur\.  Adj., 
'  big'  or  'great,'  used  in  proper  names. 

Sing.  gen.  masc.  VAVR  in  Gr2  (JETTJ&  JEC  NVN 
VAVR).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  represents 
Vanr  or  Uaur  (both  v  or  u  being  found  in  our  in- 
scriptions as  =mh),  but  I  prefer  the  former — as  G, 
which  relates  to  the  same  man,  has  the  Ogams  for 
For. 

For  non-mutation  of  vowel  in  genitive  cf.  the 
parallel  forms  Morr,  Vor,  Uorr  below. 

When  used  as  the  last  term  of  a  proper  name,  as 
in  the  above  instance,  the  word  probably  means 
'Big'  and  indicates  the  head  of  a  family  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  younger  brothers  or  sons. 

[Mi  .  .  .  Masc.  proper  name. 

Sing.  gen.  Mi  .  .  .,  B  (qmi  =  (Meq)q  Mi  .  .  .  ?) — 
apparently.] 

mo  [0.  Ir.,  Mod.  Ir.,  and  Highland  mo\.     Possessive 
pron.,  'my 
consonant. 

Found  only  in  the  compound  men's  names  Mouorr 
(J),  Mo  west  ("K),  which  see 

Mobhaist.     See  Movvest. 
Mornhor.     See  Mouorr. 

[Mor],  Morr  [0.  Ir.  mor\  Adj.,  'big'  or  'great,' 
UM'd  in  proper  names. 

Sing.  nom.  masc.,  found  in  our  inscriptions  only  in 
composition — J,  Ab  Mouorr,  phonetic  for  Mo  mhor, 
'  My  great  one '  or  *  My  tall  one,'  where  aspiration  is 
produced  as  in  O.  Ir.  by  the  prefix  mo. 

Sing.  gen.  masc.  (i)  unaxjiinitc/l,  Morr,  M  (ehte 
Con  Morr).  The  absence  of  initial  aspiration  in  Con 
Morr  might  mean  only  that  the  adoption  of  ch  and  u 
(or  v)  to  signify  respectively  the  aspirations  of  c  and 
m  had  not  yet  taken  root  in  Shetland.  But,  as 
neither  aspiration  would  be  'organic'  in  the  present 
instance,  there  is  strong  ground  for  supposing  both 
words  pronounced  as  we  find  them  (see  p.  9  . 

iSYm/.  <je>t.  nntsc.  (,2)  (tx)iirated,  Vor,  G'  (aedd  Aiq 
N'nn  For;.  Also  Uorr  in  E,  either  separately  vas  is 
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probable)  or  as  part  of  a  compound  Taltuorr  (see 
Append,  p.  88). 

The  prehistoric  Irish  gen.  masc.  was  mori,  whence 
was  evolved  Irish  mhoir,  and  this  is  the  modern 
Highland  form.  But  in  our  inscriptions  there  is 
no  infection  of  the  o  into  oi.  And  of  this  difference 
of  dialect  we  have  Highland  evidence  of  the  early 
1 6th  cent.  On  p.  56  of  the  Gaelic  of  the  Dean  of 
Lismore's  book,  collected  and  written  about  1512, 
we  have  '  brattich  inni  vor  ni  faynith,'  translated 
by  the  editor  as  '  bratach  Fhinn  mhoir  na  Feinn ' 
and  (Eng.  p.  78)  'The  banner  of  great  Fenian  Finn.' 
And  only  two  lines  lower  down  we  have  '  brattich 
zwlle  wor  vc  morn,'  translated  by  him  '  bratach 
Ghuill  mhoir  Mhic  Moirn,'  and  'The  banner  of 
great  Gaul  Mac  Morn'  (in  this  latter  case  notice 
also  morn,  not  Moirn}.  I  have  found  other  instances 
of  the  genitive  in  the  same  collection  of  poems,  but 
none  containing  the  modern  oi. 

In  the  Book  of  Deer  this  adj.  occurs  only  once, 
and  then  in  the  accusative  (mo'r),  so  that  we  cannot 
compare  its  dialect.  But  '  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  these  charters  is  the  absence  of 
umlaut.  Thus  in  marroalseg,  mathe,  doraten  clande, 
eclasi,  sldnte,  tanic.  the  vowel  a,  whether  short  or 
long,  remains  unaffected  by  the  subsequent  e  or  t. 
So  in  the  case  of  o  ^tosech,  dolodib,  comgell,  cotcehnn, 
domin,  brocin,  cosecrad)  and  u  (crwthnech,  culeon, 
diini,  mwlenn,  hule'  (Stokes,  Goidelica,  p.  in). 

See  also  Nan. 

Morr.     See  [Mor]. 

Mouorr  [mo  l  my'  +  morr  'tall,' ' great'].  Masc.  proper 
name  =  *  My  tall  one,'  or  '  My  great  one.' 

Shtg.  nom.  Mouorr,  J  (Ab  Mouorr). 

Many  Irish  ecclesiastical  names  are  compounded 
with  mo,  winch  aspirates  a  following  consonant. 
In  Mouorr  u  is  the  aspiration  of  m. 

Movvest  [mo  'my'  +  fcesrf  'baptizer'].  Masc.  proper 
name  (  =  'My  bapti/or')  of  a  person  from  whom 
a  property  was  called. 

Siny.  loc.-dat.  Movvest,  K  (am 
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n.  See  Append,  pp.  88-9  for  the  meaning  of  this 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  1.  2  of  E. 

[NahhtvvddaSSr]  [O.  Norse  *naht,  natt,  '  night '  + 
*udd8r  'misdoer'  (cf.  udddir  'misdeeds,'  wlddu-viatir 
and  fern,  furdicda  'misdoer'].  Norse  subs,  masc., 
'doer  of  ill  deeds  by  night/  nickname  of  a  Norse- 
man ( =  '  Nightrogue ')  whose  daughter's  cross  was  in 
the  I.  of  Bressay  in  Shetland. 

Sing.  gen.  NahhtvvddaSds,  L  (crrocscc  Nahhti-vd- 
dadds :  dattrr :}. 

This  gen.,  which  presupposes  nom.  in  -r,  is  Norse, 
not  Pictish — forming  with  the  following  word  daltrr 
a  single  Norse  female  proper  name. 

For  v  =  u  see  Append,  p.  25. 

NahhtvvddaSds.     See  NahhtvvddadSr. 

Nahhtvvdda35sdattrr  \Nahhtrrddadds  +  dattrr}*  (Norse) 
name  of  a  Norseman's  daughter  i,  = '  Nightrogue's- 
daughter)  whose  cross  was  in  the  I.  of  Bressay  in 
Shetland. 

Sing.  gen.  NahhtvvddadSs :  dattr,  L  (crrcescc 
XahhtrvddadSs  :  dattrr  :  . 

This  gen.  is  Norse,  not  Pictish. 

For  v  —  u  see  Append,  p.  25. 

Naihton.     See  Nehhtonn. 

Nan  [0.  Ir.  nan  '  small '].     Masc.  proper  name. 

Siny.  yen.  Nan,  K  (Les  Meqq  Nun.' . 

The  character  for  a  is  apparently  not  modified,  nor 
is  the  syllable  shortened  by  doubling  the  consonant 
after  it,  so  that  this  appears  to  be  a  case  of  non- 
infection  of  the  vowel,  parallel  to  that  of  the  gen. 
ror  (see  [Mor]j. 

nehht.     See  [ahta]. 

Nehhtonn.     Name  of  a  man. 

Sing.  gen.  Nehhtonn,  O  (mannn:  Hccrrevv:  Nchhtonn}. 

This  name,  so  frequently  occurring  in  Pictish 
history,  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  spellings  (see 
Stokes  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitraye,  xviii.  p.  107).  Bede 
gives  it  as  Nation,  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  as  Nation  (Bede)  is  to  Nchhton  so  is  ait  (Adam- 
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nan")  to  ehht — Pictish  stones  preserving  the  aspirate 
long  after  it  had  been  dropped  in  the  literary  form. 
Most  forms  of  the  name  have  Nect-  or  Necltt-,  the 
Book  of  Deer  having  Nectdn,  and  Stokes  treats  the 
name  as  a  derivative  of  necht,  l  pure.' 

niasais.     See  niases. 

niases  [O.  Ir  neasais].     Subs.,  'headland.' 

Sing,   loc.-clat.    niases,   found   only   in   compound 

place-name  Berniases,  L  (own  Berniases},  which  see. 
The  old  gloss  on  neasais  is  ceanglais,  L  e.  '  head  of 

sea,'  and  O'Reilly  gives  it  under  neas.     This  suggests 

that  it  is  a  compound  of  neas  (earlier  ness),  '  hill '  and 

aiSj  'back.' 

Whether  ness,  neas  be  a  native  Irish  word  or  be 

the  Scandinavian  nes  'headland,'  I  cannot  say. 

N'nu.  See  [Ma], 
Won.  See  [Nu]. 
Nu  ?  nu  ?  Found  only  in  a  man's  name  : — 

Sing.  gen.  Nu?  nu?,  I  (M'qqnu). 

Prof.  Rhys  called  my  attention  long  since  to  the 
similarity  between  this  and  Mac  Naue  in  the 
following  passage  of  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columbu 
(prcef.  II)  : — 'cujus  pater  Latine  Filius  Navis  dici 
potest,  Scotica  vero  lingua  Mac  Nave.' 

The  person  alluded  to  is  stated  in  the  genealogy 
given  by  Bp.  Reeves,  Adamnan's  editor,  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  man  named  '  Nave  '  (rather  Naue) 
or  '  Noe.' 

Assuming  such  an  Irish  name  as  Naue,  it  might 
}>ass  into  Nue  as  aue  became  oa  and  wa,  or  . 
1  i •••ame  go  and  gv.     The  reduction  of  a  nom.  JV/o  t«- 
A'//,  raises  no  difficulty,  as  we  have  now  had  abundant 
instances  of  dropped  -e  in  nom.  and  tint. 

To  take  M'qqnu  as  literally  =  '  son  of  a  ship,'  i.  e. 
sailor,   or  ship-builder  (cf.  above  under  drroia)  is 
I-  inpting,  but  can  the  -e  of  the  0.  Ir.  gen.  /<« 
be  dispensed  with  ? 

[  Nu '.   The  possible  nominative  of  the  following  proper 
names: — 

.s/H//.  yen.  Nun,  Qa  (JScA'un),  N'nn,  Q1  (Aiq  AT'NW)» 
Non,  D  (Vi 
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Cf.  0.  Ir.  bril  nom.  to  the  gen.  Irunn  and  bronn,  cit 
noni.  to  the  gen.  con. 
Nun.     See  [Nu]. 

[O,  Oa.     See  [aue].] 
Odar.     See  Oddar. 

Oddar  [0.  Ir.  odar,  Mod.  Ir.  and  Highland  odhar]. 
Adj.,  '  gray/  '  sallow,'  'pale,'  used  in  plural  as  name 
of  a  family  and  of  a  property  called  after  them. 
Plural  loc.-dat.  masc.,  Oddre(v),  M  (d'  tt  Oddrc(v)}. 

Oddre(v).    .See  [Oddar]. 

[Oi.     See  [aue].] 

Omhobh.     See  [ov]. 

[Ov]  [Phonetic  spelling  for  Omh  =  Ir.  om,  '  raw  .  .  . 
lonesome,  unfi equented  '  ^O'Keilly) !.  Adj.,  'lone- 
some '(?),  '  rawskinned '  (?) — used  in  plural  as  name 
of  a  family  and  of  a  property  called  alter  them. 

Plural  loc.-dat.  masc.  Ovobhv  (F).  For  the 
termination  see  Append,  pp.  39,  61. 

The  root-meaning—  '  raw'  (Gr.  cl//-o?\  and  perhaps 
the  family  in  question  were  so  named  from  having 
very  red  skins.  Cf.  Oddre(v)  and  Brobbaccennevv. 

Ovobhv.     See  [Ov]. 

renn  [0.  Ir.  ren,  renn.  Mod.  Ir.  re  n-].    Prep.,  'before  ' 
governing  loc. -dative  : — 
G1,  renn  Ip  Ua  Iiosir. 

ros  [O.  Ir.  ross,  Mod.  Ir.  ros  and  ras,  Highland  ras 
'slirub'].  Subs,  (masc.),  'wood.' 

Probably  found  in  H'2  Rosanag  .  .  .  i.  e.  Pos  an 
ag(id?)  .  .  .,  where  it  maybe  either  nom.  or  loc.-dat. 
sing.  Also  found  in  the  derivative  rosir,  which  see. 

For  the  single  s  cf.  the  Pictish  Huckros,  'swine's 
wood,'  referred  to  by  Stokes  in  Bezzenberger'e 
Beiirage,  xvriii.  p.  106,  'in  terra  Pictorum,  ad  locum 
qui  Muckros  fuerat  nuncupatus  .  .  .  Mxckfos  vero 
ncmus  porcorum  dicitur,' — a  quotation  from  the 
Legend  of  S.  Andrew,  Skene's  Chronicles  of  the  Picts 
and  Scuts,  p.  185. 
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But  in  our  inscriptions,  crowded  as  they  are  with 
doubled  consonants,  s  is  never  doubled. 

[rosan  [Mod.  Ir.  rosdn  '  shrub/  Highland  rasan  l  brush- 
wood']. Dim.  of  ros,  'wood.'  Subs,  masc.,  'little 
wood,'  '  coppice.' 

Possibly  found  (sing.  nom.  or  loc.-dat.)  in  H2,  if 
we  divide  Rosan  ag .  . . — but  this  is  less  probable  than 
Ros  an  ag  .  . .  See  under  [ag].] 

Kosir.      Derivative    of   ros,    'wood.'      Subs,    masc., 
'woodman,'  used  as  proper  name. 
Sing.  gen.  rosir,  G1  (renn  ip  Ua  Rosir). 
For  termination  see  Append,  p.  61,  n. 

[socc]  [0.  Ir.  socc,  Mod.  Ir.  and  Highland  soc].  Subs, 
masc.,  'snout.' 

Sing.  gen.  soccs,  found  only  as  second  element  in 
the  proper  name  Cerrhoccs  (J),  phonetic  for  Cerr- 
shoccs,  where  s-  becomes  sh-  according  to  rule. 

ta,  te  [Ir.  ta  ;  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton  tu].  Subs, 
masc.,  'side.'  Found  in  our  inscriptions  only  in 
the  compound  word  nhtu  (which  see)  and  its  variant 
ehte,  which  mean  '  fireside '  or  '  hearthside.' 

For  the  variation  of  vowel  cf.  gne  in  e'cna,  ecne 
(0.  Ir.). 

The  gen.  pi.  was  tan  (see  pp  18,  15).  For  the  con- 
nexion of  ta  and  0.  Ir.  tdib,  'side,'  see  p.  17. 

[Tal]  fir.  Taf].     Masc.  proper  name. 

Sing.  gen.  Tall,  E  (Maqqoi  Tall  Uorr\  where  the 
infection  of  a  is  apparently  indicated  by  shortening 
it,  i.e.  by  doubling  the  consonant  after  it. 

Tall.     See  [Tal]. 
te.    See  ta. 

[Ted]  [O.  Ir.  fa'fd].  Subs,  masc.,  '  thief,'  used  in  plural 
as  name  of  a  family  and  of  a  property  called  at'u T 
them. 

Plur.  loc.-dat.  Tedov,  D  (e(ht)  Tedov). 

For  Highland  -ov**-ailk  see  Append,  pp.  39,  61. 

Tedov.     See  [Ted]. 
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[tir.     [Ir.  and  Highland  tir].      Subs,  masc.,  'land.' 
Possibly  to  be  understood  in  N  (.  .  .  iru  ...=  ... 


[U  .  .  .     See  [aue].] 
Ua.     See  [aue]. 
[TTaur],     See  [Maur], 
Ui.     See  [aue]. 

um  [0.  Ir.  imme,  imm,  Mod.  Ir.  urn,  Highland  uim-  in 
composition].  Prep.,  'around/  'about,'  governing 
ace. 

Apparently  found  in  H3  (ehht  um  0  .  . .)  :  cf.  hehhtt 
mannn  with  similar  meaning  in  O. 

The  Book  of  Deer  has  im. 

Uorr.     See  [Mor]. 
[ur].     See  uurr. 

uurr  [0.  Ir.  ?/r,  Mod.  Ir.  ur,  Highland  iir].  Adj.,  'new,' 
'fresh/  'fair.' 

Found  only  in  compound  family-name  (transferred 
to  property)  Uurracteevv,  J — see  Uurract. 

Uurracht. 


.  See  Uurract. 
Uurrachtaibh. 


Uurract  [ur  'fair'  +  acM  'body'].  Name  of  family  = 
'Fairbodies'  (transferred  to  property). 

Plur.  loc.-dat.  Uurracteevv,  J  (ann  Uurracteevv  Cerr- 
hoccs). 

For  c  =  ch  see  p.  42. 

Uurracteevv.     See  Uurract. 

[uvar]  [0.  Ir.  liabar,  Mod.  Ir.  and  Highland  uabhar], 
Subs,  masc.,  'pride,  arrogance,  vain-glory,  pomp/ 
perhaps  also  'high  spirit.' 

Found  only  in  its  derivative  adj.  uvvarracch, 
which  see. 

[Uvarracch]     [0.    Ir.    uabrech,    Mod.    Ir.    uabhrach, 
uaibhreach,    Highland   uabharach,  uaibreach].       Adj., 
'  proud,'  '  spirited.' 
Sing.   gen.   masc.     Uvvarrecch,   used  as   part  of 
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proper  name,  I  (edd  M'qq  Nu  •  Uvrarrecch\  The 
shortening  of  the  U  (indicated  by  doubling  the  v)  is 
caused  by  the  previous  u  in  JYw. 

For  cch  =  chch  see  Append,  p.  89. 

The  exact  shade  of  meaning  in  the  above  case  is 
uncertain.  Windisch  gives  the  O.  Ir.  as  '  iiber- 
muthig,  prahlerisch' ;  O'Reilly  the  Mod.  Ir.  as 
'  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  vain-glorious ' ;  the 
Highland  Society's  Diet,  the  Highland  as  'proud, 
haughty,  vain-glorious,  spirited,  full  of  spirit.'  Its 
ambiguity  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  'Alexander 
the  Great  is  always  called  "  Uaibhreach  "  in  Gaelic ' 
(Nicolson,  Gaelic  Proverbs,  p.  165,  quoted  by  Kuno 
Meyer  on  the  line  '  feart  Alaxandair  uaibhrigh/ 
Eine  irische  Version  der  Alexandersage,  p.  3). 

Uvvarrecch.     See  Uvarracch. 


Vaur.     See  [Maur]. 
Vi.     See  [aue]. 
vonn.     See  bonn. 
vrobbac.     See  [brobbac]. 
Vrobbaccennevv.     See  [Brobbaccen]. 


PKOPEK   NAMES 


For  fuller  particulars  see  the  preceding  Wordbook. 

I.  Individuals. 

§  [Brath]  Sing  gen.  (asp.")  B'ret',  C. 
[CerrhoccJ  Sing.  gen.  C&rrhoccs,  J. 
[Cu  Morr]  Sing.  gen.  Con  Morr,  M. 
|  Cuhettl  Sing.  gen.  Cuhetts,  O. 
[Forcus]  Sing,  loc.-dat.  (asp.)  F'orcus,  C. 
[Mac  Nun(n)  Mor]  Sing.  gen.  (asp.)  Aic  N'nn 
Vor,  G1  ;  -fflc  Nun  Vaur,  G\ 

Meelisius]  Sing.  gen.  Mselisi,  GP. 

Maqqddrroiann  j  Sing.  gen.  Meqqddrroiann,  L. 

Maqq  Mi  .  .  .]  Sing.  gen.  .  .  .  q  Mi  .  .  .,  B. 

Maqq  Nan]  Sing  gen.  Meqq  Nan,  K. 
[Maqq   Nu   Uvvarracch]    Sing.   gen.  M'qq  Nu 

Uwarrecch,  I. 
[Maqqo  Tall  (Morr  or)  TTorr]  Sing.  gen.  Maqqoi 

Tall  Uorr,  E. 

[Mouorr]  Sing.  nom.  Mouorr,  J. 
[Movvest]  Sing,  loc.-dat.  Movvest,  K. 
[Nahhtvvdda'ff'Sr]  Sing.  gen.  Nahhtwdda'S^s,  L. 
[NahhtvvddaWs  dattrr]    Sing.  gen.   Nahhtvv- 
dda'RSs  dattr,  L. 

"Nan"!  Sing.  gen.  Nan,  K. 

Nehhtonn]  Sing.  gen.  Nehhtonn,  O. 

"Non]  Sing.  gen.  Non,  D. 

_Nu]  Sing.  gen.  Nu,  I. 

'Nun(n)]  Sing.  gen.  N'n(n)>  G"1 5  Nun,  G2. 

O.    See  Ual. 


§  The  first  forms  given  are  the  nom.  sing. 
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Rosirl  Sing.  gen.  Rosir,  O1. 
Tal  (Mor  ?)J  Sing.  gen.  Tall  (Uorr"),  E. 
Ua  Cuhetts]  Sing.  gen.  Ui  Cuhetts,  O. 
Ua  Non]  Sing.  gen.  Ui  Non,  D. 
Unggus]  Sing.  gen.  Unggi,  G l. 

II.  Families. 

§  [Aue  or  Oa  Bhreth]  Plur.  loc.-dat.  Ev  B'ret',  C. 
[Brobbaccenn]  Plur.  loc.-dat.    (asp.)   Vrobbac- 

cennevv,  E. 

Cua]  Plur.  loc.-dat.  (asp  )  Hccvvew,  O. 
:Odar]  Plur.  loc.-dat.  Oddrev,  M. 
:Ov]  Plur.  loc.-dat.  Ovobhv,  F. 
Ted]  Plur.  loc.-dat.  Tedov,  D. 
Ua  Rosir]  Plur.  gen.  Ua  Rosir,  G1. 
JJurract]  Plur.  loc.-dat.  Uurracteevv,  J. 

III.  Properties. 

Allhhallorr,  I,  sing.  nom. 

Berniases,  L,  sing,  loc.-dat. 

Cvvew,  O  (Hccvvew,  asp.),  plur.  loc.-dat. 

Ehht  Vrobbaccennevv,  E,  sing.  loc.  dat.  +  plur. 

loc.-dat. 

Et  Oddrev,  M,  sing,  loc.-dat.  +  plur.  loc.-dat, 
Ett  F'orcus,  C,  double  sing,  loc.-dat. 
Ip  Ev  B'ret',  C,  double  plural  loc.-dat. 
Ip  Ua  Rosir,  G1,  plur.  loc.-dat.  +gen. 
Movvest,  K,  sing,  loc.-dat. 
[Ovobhv,  F,  plur.  loc.-dat.] 
Tedov,  D,  plur.  loc.-dat. 
Uurracteevv,  J,  plur.  loc.-dat. 


§  The  first  forms  given  are  the  nom.  sing. 
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LETTERS   TO    c  THE   ACADEMY' 

WRITTEN   IN    1893-5, 
REPRINTED   WITH   CORRECTIONS 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE 


Letters  I- VI  were  written  and  the  reprints  struck 
oil'  before  any  other  part  of  this  book  was  composed, 
and  require  correction  in  various  details.  Most  of 
the  necessary  corrections  are  supplied  in  letters  VII, 
VIII ;  but  a  fuller  list  of  corrigenda  is  here  given. 


CORRIGENDA,    ETC. 

P.  3,  1.  i.  For  'Hearth  of  Ac-Nun  the  Great'  read 
Ilearthside  of  Mac  Nun  Mor'  [and  so  always]. 


P. 

P.  Si 
P.  5, 
P.  5, 
P.  5, 
P.  6, 


p.  t>, 

P.  7. 

P.  7, 


26.  For  man  read  officer. 

27.  For  Morphear  read  Morfhear. 

30.  For  Callum  read  Cailein. 

31.  For  mhor  read  mhoir  )    and    see    Append. 


32.  For  ror  read  rotr          \         p.  70. 

8.  Idd  is  a  possible  reading  as  well  as  Aedd  : 


see  Append,  p.  69. 


.  9.  For  NNN  read  N'NN. 
1 1.  On  JEc  see  the  Wordbook  under  [Maqq]. 
14.  For  NNN  .  .  .  Nun  read  N'NN  .  .  .  N'nn. 
P.  7,  11.  16,  17.  For  [the]  district  Place  of  Laughter 
ffiid    fa:nily(-holding)    of  O'Rosirs    [and    see   Aj/jxtx/. 
1>P>  33,  61  (note)]. 

P.  13,  1.  22.  For  'hearth'  read  '  hearthside'  [cmd  so 
whenever  the  same  word  is  being  translated]. 
P.  14,  1.  13.   Omit  h-. 
P.  14,  1.  7  from  foot.  For  al-  read  all 
P.  15.  1.  6  from  foot.  For  Cerroccs  read  Cerrhoccs. 
P.  15,  1.  5  from  foot.  Orort  [the]. 
P.  15,  1.  4  from  foot.  For  [the]  Rock  read  Cerrhocc. 

F  2 
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P.  16, 11.  i,  2.  Uoir  turns  out  to  be  an  aspirated 
nominative  :  see  Append,  p.  73. 

P.  16,  11.  21-3.  For  the  correct  meaning  of  drrhoccs 
see  Append,  p.  73. 

P.  16,  1.  5  from  foot.  For  this  particular  man  read 
one  of  the  four. 

P.  17,  2nd  par.  For  the  better  explanation  of  the 
c  in  act  see  Append,  p.  89. 

P.  17,  11.  12-6  from  foot.  Omit  'and  .  .  .  older 
Kilmaly.' 

P.  18,  ist  par.  For  Movvee  read  Movvest,  and  see  Ap- 
pend, pp.  75-6. 

P.  ly,  1.  14  from  foot.  After  Crroscc  add : 

P.  19, 1.  7  from  foot.  For  Semises  read  Berniases  [and 
so  always],  and  see  p.  36. 

P.  19,  1.  6  from  foot.  For  Nahtuda&sdattr  read 
Nahtudadsdattr. 

P.  20,  1.  16.  For  ndht  read  naht. 

P.  21,  1.  14.  The  last  word  is  Horr,  not  Mor  :  see 
Append,  p.  76. 

P.  22,  3rd  par.  For  the  right  reading  and  transla- 
tion see  Append,  pp.  77-8. 

P.  23,  1.  6  from  foot.  The  right  reading  is  mannn, 
not  mnnn :  see  Append,  p.  78. 

P.  24,  1.  4  from  foot.  The  nominative  was  the  same 
as  the  genitive. 

P.  24,  1.  20.  For  It  read  Mu. 

P.  30.  1.  9  from  foot.  'But .  .  .  century.'  Prof.  Mac- 
kinnon,  however,  tells  me  that  the  Fernaig  MS.,  the 
date  of  which  is  1688  93,  '  was  written  in  the  dialect 
of  the  W.  of  Ross-shire.' 

P.  33,  1.  10.  For  thrice  read  twice. 

P.  33,  11.  15-19.  These  derivations  of  Skene's  have 
been  questioned  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  McClure  in  the 
Academy  for  Feb.  3,  1894.  As  I  have  no  time  to  in- 
vestigate them  and  they  are  not  necessary  to  nn  . 
I  prefer  to  withdraw  the  parallel. 

P.  38,  1.  20.  There  is  no  silent  fli  lost  in  rosir  :  see 
Append,  p.  70. 

P.  83,  note,  1.  i.  For  three  and  all  read  two  and  both. 
*P.  38.  note,  11.  2— end.  'One  ...  M'c  Garnait  '  • 
correct  this  by  reference  to  Append,  pp.  49,  50. 

1*.  34,  11.  3,  7.  Fur  Malisius  ma/  M;rli>in>. 
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P.  35,  par.  II.  But  see  Append,  p.  77  for  the  right 
reading  and  translation. 

P.  38,  1.  2.  For  Ahta  Ovobhv  read  Ovobhv  Ahta :  see 
Append,  pp.  78-9. 

P.  38,  3rd  par.  See  Append,  pp.  78-9  for  the  right 
starting-point. 

P.  31J,  2nd  par.  Orobhv  may  also  conceivably  mean 
Han-skins :  see  the  Wordbook  under  [Ovj. 

P.  40,  3rd  par.  The  'rule  in  Scottish  Gaelic'  here 
mentioned  is  of  much  later  origin  :  for  the  right 
explanation  of  the  two  sets  of  forms  see  p.  19. 

P.  43.  ist  par.  In  the  Academy  of  Oct.  27,  1894, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Monro  suggests  the  Welsh  perth  '  a  bush ' 
as  affording  the  right  clue  to  the  origin  of  Perth.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  d)  that  the  sen^e  is  apparently 
unsuited,  and  (2)  that  the  Welsh  word  leaves  two  out 
of  the  three  forms  of  the  town's  name  still  to  be 
explained. 

Mr.  Monro  imagines  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  Pert 
with  the  t  '  infected'  would  have  produced  a  modern 
pronunciation  Perh  not  Perth.  But  I  supposed  that 
the  pronunciation  Perth  had  arisen  out  of  Lowland 
ignorance  that  the  th  of  the  written  name  was  pro- 
nounced h — or  perhaps  more  probably  that  the  Low- 
lander  said  Perth  as  the  nearest  approach  to  Perh. 
The  case  of  Arbroath  =  Aberbrothoc  apparently  would  be 
a  good  parallel. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  Perth  was  a  recognized 
arena  for  the  decision  of  personal  and  tribal  combats 
(two  at  least  of  which  took  place  there  in  historic 
times),  but  Boece's  statement  that  the  town  was 
shifted  from  an  earlier  site  which  was  exposed  to 
floods  is  apparently  erroneous  :  see  Fittis,  Ecd.  annals 
of  Perth,  p.  21. 

P.  43,  11.  14-17.  'Finally  .  .  .  ehta.'  But  the  right 
theory  is  that  Pertha  became  Perthe  (as  ahta  became 
ehte]  and  that  the  e  was  then  dropped  as  in  ehte,  aite, 
and  so  many  other  words. 

If  indeed  the  th  is  of  Gaelic  origin  at  all,  which 
I  now  doubt.  The  Highland  printed  form  is  or  was 
Peairt,  and  the  Highland  pronunciation  of  the  name 
is  with  final  -t,  not  -th  or  -h. 
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P.  50,  last  4  lines— P.  53,  par.  3.  Correct  this  by 
reference  to  Append,  pp.  81-3. 

P.  53,  1.  16.  For  meaning  read  which  has  been  ex- 
plained as  meaning. 

P.  57,  par.  2.  The  right  reading  is  iru :  see  Append, 
p.  85. 

P.  57,  par.  3.  Mr.  G.  F.  Black  informs  me  that  the 
Abernethy  fragment  was  found  at  the  parish  kirk. 

P.  58,  par.  2.  The  right  reading  is  Eddarrbai'on(n}  : 
see  Append,  pp.  85-6. 

P.  61.  par.  i.  The  right  division  is  probably  e(M) 
Tedov :  see  Append,  p.  87. 

P.  65,  1  6-P.  66,  par.  i.  For  the  right  reading  and 
translation  see  Append,  pp.  88-90. 

P.  70,  1.  12.  In  Fraser's  Highland  airs  the  tune 
indexed  on  p.  xi  as  Mac  Mhic  Ailein  is  given  on  p.  77 
as  Mac  'Ic  Ailein. 

P.  77,  1.  17  There  may  have  been  a  second  (v)  at 
the  end  of  Oddre(v),  but  the  e  is  written  so  wide  that 
I  don't  think  the  writer  had  to  leave  room  for  tico  r's. 

P.  83,  par.  2.  I  find  that  Dr.  Duke  had  already  pro- 
tected the  inscription  with  a  moveable  brass  plate. 

P.  85, 1.  12,  Ev—  end  of  next  paragraph.  I  withdraw 
this.  And  in  regard  to  the  group  of  allied  atones,  at 
Carew  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Fethard  Castle  on  the 
opposite  Wicklow  coast,  and  at  Baginbun  near  Fethard 
Castle,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  correction  of  my 
former  views. 

I  am  now  sure  that  the. Fethard  Castle  inscription 
is  a  deliberate  copy  of  the  Carew  inscription.  If  the 
long  straight  double  hyphen  (  =  )  at  the  end  of  1.  a 
of  the  former  were  original,  it  would  make  the  in- 
scription not  earlier  than  the  §  i6th  cent.,  and  would 
probably  bring  it  near  1650.  But  I  am  satislu-d 
that  it  is  a  reproduction  of  two  accidental  marks  in 

§  I  find  no  double  hyphens  before  1328,  when  they 
are  written  //.  The  fact  that  the  Fethard  copyist 
even  mistook  two  lines  on  the  Carew  stone  t<>r  a 
double  hyphen  tends  to  show  that  he  lived  as  late 
at  least  as  the  i4th  cent.  I  believe  he  lived  quit«- 
three  centuries  later. 
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the  Carew  stone.  The  R  in  1.  2  is  also  quite  unlike 
an  Irish  R,  and  is  copied  from  what  the  cutter  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  on  the  Carew  stone. 

Another  sign  of  copying  is  this.  The  cutter  of  the 
Carew  inscription  had  a  very  short  panel  to  work  in, 
and  had  to  take  3  lines.  The  cutter  of  the  Fethard 
Castlo  inscription  might  have  got  his  matter  with 
the  utmost  ease  into  2  lines,  but  he  has  taken  3 — 
in  order  to  preserve  the  exact  division  into  lines 
which  he  found  on  the  Carew  stone. 

Indeed  the  stone  which  bears  it  does  not  look  in 
the  photograph  as  if  it  had  ever  been  part  of  a  march  - 
stone  or  tomb-stone  :  it  is  simply  a  moderate-sized 
oblong  stone  in  an  outhouse  wall,  and  I  don't  know 
of  any  evidence  that  the  inscription  wasn't  cut  after 
the  stone  was  built  into  the  wall. 

I  thought  an  explanation  of  this  copying  was  to  be 
found  in  Westwood's  statement  (Lap.  Wallice,  p.  120] 
that  Fethard  Castle  belongs  to  the  Carew  family. 
I  don't  find  any  evidence  that  it  does  or  ever  has 
done,  and  I  see  that  Col.  P.  D.  Vigors  has  made  the 
same  search  in  vain  (Academy,  Nov.  3,  1894").  And  I  can 
only  now  suggest  that  an  antiquary  bringing  with  him 
from  the  opposite  Welsh  coast  a  copy  of  the  Carew 
inscription  cut  it  for  amusement,  or  mischief,  on  the 
wall  of  Fethard  Castle  outhouse. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  same  person  cut  the 
neighbouring  Baginbun  stone.  Does  it  really  mark 
the  grave  of  an  (unbaptized)  'Little  son  of  Git  ^who 
was  grandson  of  Maq  Ol),  5  days  old'?  If  so,  how 
odd  that  the  name  should  again  be  Maq  Git !  Or  is  it 
another  copy  of  a  Pembrokeshire  stone  ?  Or  is  it  a 
make-up  pure  and  simple  ? 

The  Carew  inscription  alone  remains.  That  is 
genuine  enough  beyond  all  question.  But,  now  that 
the  Fethard  Castle  stone  turns  out  to  be  only  a  copy 
of  it,  and  not  what  may  be  called  a  duplicate  original, 
we  have  to  read  the  Carew  stone  simply  from  its  own 
letters,  except  that  the  Fethard  Castle  copy  gives 
evidence  as  to  how  some  one  else  had  read  those 
letters  when  they  were  less  weatherworn.  On  the 
spt-cial  photograph  of  the  Carew  stone  which  I  had 
taken  I  can  see  lines  which  the  Fethard  copyist  thought 
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to  be  part  of  the  inscription,  but  which  modern 
copyists  do  not.  And  on  several  points  I  feel  so  un- 
certain now  that  until  I  have  seen  the  stone  I  prefer 
to  withdraw  my  reading  of  it.  And,  if  it  should  turn 
out  after  all  to  be  Goidelic  and  not  Brythonic,  I  think 
it  much  more  likely  to  relate  to  one  of  the  native 
Goidels  whom  the  Kymry  conquered  than  to  an 
Irish  immigrant  or  visitor. 


THE 

NORTH-PICTISH 

TRANSLATED  AND  EXPLAINED. 

I.— THE  NEWTON  STONE. 

The  Newton  Stone  is  on  the  lawn  of  Newton 
House,  a  few  miles  from  Inverurie,  in  Aber- 
deenshire :  it  originally  stood  "  in  a  plantation 
near  Shevack  toll-bar,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
above  Shevack  Burn"  (Lord  Southesk,  The, 
Newton  Stone,  p.  G).  It  is  of  unhewn  grey 
gneiss,  6^  feet  high,  and  about  5^  feet  in  girth. 
And  "  it  has  two  inscriptions — one  in  Ogam, 
and  one  in  a  script  which  is  still  harder  to 
interpret  "'(Prof.  Hbys  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  1891-2, 
1>.  280). 

The  Ogams  are  believed  by  Prof.  Bhys  to 
represent  IDDAIQXNN  (or  Iddarhcnnu)  VORRENN 
i  IT  A  (or  Ipoa)  IOSIR. 

Of  the  second  inscription,  which  is  in  semi- 
Latin  characters,  he  gives  only  the  first  two 
lines,  which  he  transliterates  EDDE  (or  Ette) 
ECNUN  VAUU.  The  remaining  four  lines  he 
indicates  by  an  "  &c."  According  to  Hiibner 
(I/iscn\  llril.  Christiaitae,  p.  78),  Mill  thought 
the  letters  Phoenician ;  Simonides,  Greek  ;  a 
certain  Roman  priest,  Gaulish ;  Davis,  Car- 
thaginian ;  and  Ceriani,  Pdlmyrene  ;  while 
"alii  aliis  gentibus  linguisve  adscripserunt." 
And,  although  even  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Keltic  scholars  have  propounded  transcriptions 


and  translations  of  them,  they  have  remained 
to  the  present  time  an  unsolved  riddle. 

A  year  or  two  ago  Prof.  Rhys  showed  me  in 
the  Bodleian  a  facsimile  of  these  four  lines  ; 
and  in  the  brief  time  I  was  able  to  spare  to  look 
at  them  I  made  nothing  of  them.  But  haviug 
lately  begged  from  him  his  copy  of  his  paper 
on  Pictish  inscriptions,  in  order  to  revise  for 
him  at  Golspie  my  previous  unsatisfactory  col- 
lation of  the  Golspie  stone,  and  having  found 
on  p.  286  a  woodcut  facsimile  of  the  second 
Newton  inscription,  I  determined  to  try  to 
make  it  out,  arid  in  a  very  short  time  read  the 
last  four  lines  into  perfectly  construable  Latin. 
I  have  since  examined  five  photographs  of  it, 
two  of  them  attached  by  Lord  Southesk  to  an 
off-print  of  his  paper  on  the  stone,  and  three 
which  I  hava  bought  from  a  photographer  at 
Inverurie,  near  Newton  House  ;  and  the  result 
has  been  merely  to  confirm  tny  previous  read- 
ing, except  in  two  comparatively  unimportant 
points.  I  now  read  the  inscription  in  question 
MS  follows  : 


(1) 

(2)  yECNVNVAVK 

(3)  9  VONOBOTO 

(4)  DNjjIALfflLISI 

(5)  VNGGI 

(6)  NUVOFA;TY.M; 

Now  let  us  transcribe  and  translate  • 


(1) 

(2)  /!•:<'  :\vv   VAYI; 

(.'})  (CVM)  VONO(=  bono)  BOTO(=  vot<>) 

(•I) 

(5) 

(6) 
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i'.e.,  "Hearth  of  Ac-Nun  the  Great.  With 
the  good  wish  of  Lord  »£<  Muolisius,  [and]  of 
Unggus,  newly  made." 

I  have  written  the  last  line  as  one  word  on 
the  analogy  of  n.nr<Hjt'storum  given  by  DuCange 
from  Eginus  (ninth  century)  as  =  nove  ac  r (.-<:> •//••> 
gestorum. 

The  only  very  serious  doubts  I  have  are 
these.  In  (2)  c  might  turn  out  to  be  a  «j. 
In  (4)  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  D,  and 
suspect  sn  at  the  end.  But  of  these  points, 
only  the  second  is  of  any  practical  importance, 
and  that  of  not  much. 

As  my  reading  of  (1)  and  (2)  is  very  close 
both  to  Prof.  Rhys's  and  to  the  Ogams  on  the 
same  stone,  I  shall  not  waste  space  with  palaeo- 
graphical  vindications  of  it ;  but,  as  regards 
the  remaining  four  lines,  it  may  save  some 
objections  if  I  do  so.  In  (3),  then,  the  first 
letter  is  the  common  sign  for  "cum,"  while  v 
for  b  and  b  for  v  are  frequent  in  mediaeval 
MSS.  The  V  is  like  Y  (a  known  Irish  shape). 
The  n  is  minuscule,  but  with  a  tall  first  stroke, 
so  that  it  looks  like  h.  The  b  is  the  short- 
necked  Irish  minuscule.  In  (4)  the  6  is  the 
round  Irish  letter.  The  same  n  occurs  again. 
The  •{<  is  swasZ/A-rt-shaped  (as  often  in  Christian 
monuments).  The  m  looks  at  first  sight  like 
a  round-headed  croquet-hoop ;  but  at  least 
one  photograph  seems  to  show  a  ligature  con- 
necting it  with  the  right  limb  of  the  >J«,  in 
which  case  it  would  have  the  usual  three 
upright  strokes.  The  ;E  is  an  E  standing  on 
part  of  an  A,  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  usual  mediaeval  abbreviation  of  that 
diphthong.  In  (5)  the  v  (which  I  at  first  read 
as  a  broken  A)  is  again  Y-shaped.  The  tag  at 
the  right-hand  top  of  it  is  apparently  the 
beginning  of  the  first  stroke  of  another  minus- 


cule  n.  The  n  can,  however,  be  read  as  an 
uncial,  and  the  mixture  of  uncial  and  minuscule 
forms  of  this  letter  in  early  Irish  MSS.  is 
common.  The  two  G'S  are  very  much  of  the 
"Visigothic  shape.  In  (6)  the  n  is  once  more 
like  an  li.  The  two  v's  are  again  Y-shaped. 
The  F  has  a  curved  back,  and  its  head  does  not 
come  out  with  equal  clearness  in  all  the  photo- 
graphs. The  A  is  tall,  and  the  part  above  the 
cross-bar  is  not  at  first  detected.  The  CT  are 
ligatured.  The  m  again  looks  at  first  sight 
like  a  round-headed  croquet-hoop;  but  it 
appears  to  be  ligatured  to  the  stem  of  the 
preceding  letter,  so  that  its  shape  would  once 
more  seem  to  be  normal.  The  explanation  of 
the  use  of  ligatures  and  of  the  contraction  for 
cum,  together  with  the  omission  of  a  conjunc- 
tion between  Mcdisi  and  Unggi  (though,  such 
omission  is  perfectly  good  Latin),  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  (as  my  friend  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Joass  tells  me)  gneiss  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  stone  to  cut. 

Who  was  Mselisius  ?  I  cannot  be  quite 
certain;  for  his  name  represents  the  common 
old  Gaelic  name  Maelis*  or  Maoliosa.  But  the 
cross  before  his  name  suggests  an  important 
ecclesiastic ;  and  I  think  he  was  probably  one 
of  the  two  Malisius's  (the  first  for  choice,  to 
judge  from  the  writing)  who  became  bishops 
of  Alban  (Scotland),  with  S.  Andrews  for  their 
cathedral  seat.  The  first  of  them  seems  to 
have  ruled  c.  955-963  (Skene,  Celtic.  ,SWA/W, 
ii.  329) ;  while  the  latter,  and  his  immediate 
successor,  are  said  by  Gordon  (Scotichronicont 
i.  113)  to  have  been  bishops  from  {)!>(> 
to  1025.  But  I  fiiid  that  it  is  under  thu 
YI.-H-  1031  that  the  Cronicon  Scatorum  (Rolls 
ser.)  tells  us  that  "  Mitoliusji,  Epscop  Alban, 
quieuit." 

As   for   Uuggus,    "  Ungus "    is   one    of    the 


names  given  to  the  Pictish  king  (otherwise 
called  "  Angus,"  &c.),  who  died  in  761.  As  it 
was  he  who  established  the  cult  of  S.  Andrew, 
his  name  had  double  reason  to  be  perpetuated, 
if  indeed  there  is  any  perpetuation  in  the 
matter,  and  if  Ungus  was  not  an  ordinary 
Pictish  name. 

"We  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  was  the 
inscription  conveyed  in  (1)  and  (2)  which  was 
"  newly  made  "  with  the  good  wishes  of  these 
two  men,  and  why  it  was  newly  made. 

The  chances  are  100  to  1  that  the  inscrip- 
tion MTTJE  ^ECNVNVAVR  contains  a  proper 
name  ?  Is  ^Ettce  that  name  ?  Probably 
not,  because,  of  the  other  ten  stones  referred 
to  in  Prof.  Khys's  paper  (p.  304)  as  being 
more  or  less  Pictish  in  language,  no  fewer  than 
seven  contain  a  very  similar  word — so  that 
is  pretty  clearly  part  of  a  formula.  Again, 
we  find  that  VAVR  has  vor(r)  corresponding  to 
it  in  the  Ogams  on  the  same  stone,  and  that 
either  uor  or  uorr  occurs  on  three  of  the  other  ten 
stones,  while  on  a  fourth  mor  occurs.  Now,  the 
Scottish  Gaelic  for  "  great "  is  mor;  the  chief  tain 
of  a  district  was  called  its  mormaer,  "  great 
man"  (Book  of  Deer,  Ixxviii.,  &c.);  the  head  of 
Clan  Catty  (Sutherland)  is  called  Morphear 
(="  great  man")  Chatt  (see  the  obelisk  on 
Golspie  bridge) ;  and  the  head  of  the  Campbells 
is  known  as  Mac  Callum  Mor.  Again,  the 
Scottish  Gaelic  genitive  masculine  of  inorismhor, 
pronounced  vor.  So  that,  if  the  lines  (1)  and  (2) 
be  in  Scottish  Gaelic,  VAVR  looks  like  an 
adjective  in  the  genitive  agreeing  with  .ECNUJS' 
and  governed  by  a  substantive  JETTJE.  As  for 
the  difference  of  vowel  between  vavr  and  vor(r), 
the  O.  Irish  nom.  is  mar  as  well  as  mor,  and  in 
Welsh  it  is  mawr  (=maur),  or,  when  mutated, 
vawr  (=vaur). 

"What  Gaelic  substantive  would  correspond  to 
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cettce?  Dr.  Joass  suggests  aite,  a  place  (masc.). 
I  point  out  that  some  of  the  inscriptions  give 
eht  or  similar  forms,  and  I  ask  how  he  explains 
the  h ;  he  replies  that  the  actual  pronuncia- 
tion is  aihte.  This  suggestion  I  feel  sure  is 
correct. 

In  the  Ogam  inscription  on  this  stone 
we  have  the]  word  apparently  as  Aedd 

(AEDDAKOTTOTVOR  =  JETTJE  JECNVJSTAVR). 

In  the  other  North-Pictish  inscriptions  it  occurs 
twice  as  edd,  twice  as  ett,  once  as  eht,  once  as 
ehht,  once  as  ehJitt,  once  as  elite,  and  once  as 
ahta.  In  a  future  letter  I  shall  show  that  this 
last  form  is  the  earliest,  and  that  the  word 
means  "Hearth." 

Now,  we  get  from  Irish  a  large  amount  of 
confirmation  for  this  variety  of  dialect.  I  say 
"  of  dialect  "  because  our  inscriptions  range 
from  Fife  to  Shetland,  and  they  may,  in  addi- 
tion, cover  a  period  of  several  centuries  :  to 
expect  absolute  graphic  or  even  phonetic  uni- 
formity in  them  would  be  absurd.  In  Irish, 
then,  O'Reilly  gives  ait  as  a  feminine  substan- 
tive meaning  "  a  place,"  "stead,"  and  aite  as 
another  feminine  substantive  meaning  '  locality.' 
Windisch  in  his  Trische  Texte  gives  instances  of 
both  ait  and  ait  (the  difference  may  be  merely 
graphic).  He  also  gives  aite  with  the  borrowed 
interpretations  "curndach"  (Proof,  ? enclosure) 
and  "aicde  cvdificium";  and  he  gives  an  instance 
of  aidde  as  the  nom.  sing,  of  this,  and  another 
of  aittiu  as  the  ace.  pi. 

As  for  the  interchange  of  ai  and  ce,  I  refer  to 
Zeuss,  Gratnm.  Celt.,  p.  30,  for  instances  of  ce 
being  written  for  ai.  As  for  the  interchange 
of  ai  and  e,  I  refer  to  p.  5— but  the  instances 
there  are  of  "  infected"  short  a,  not  of  the  pure 
diphthong,  and  the  a  in  aite  is  given  as  long  in 


the  Highland  Society's  Dictionary— and  to 
p.  6  "  vice  versa  ...  a?'  scripta  est  .  .  . 
interdum  pro  e  originaria."  As  for  the  inter- 
change of  d,  dd,  t,  tt,  I  refer  to  p.  70,  "  codex 
Sg.  .  .  .  geminationem  mediarum  adhibet  pro 
tenuibus  originariis,  praesertim  DD  pro  T, " 
and  to  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar,  p.  28,  "  in 
the  ancient  manuscripts  all  the  consonants  are 
doubled  ad  libitum." 

On  testing  JECNVN  as  a  Gaelic  word,  we  find 
that  yEC  is  doubtless  the  gen.  of  ac,  "  son,"  so 
that  it  =  "  son  of  Nun." 

I  pass  to  the  Ogams  on  this  stone.  They 
begin  AEDDAIQ^NVOR,  i.e.,  Aedd  Aiq  Nnn 
For,  "  Hearth  of  Ac-Nun  [the]  Great."  They 
go  on  RENNIPUAROSIR,  "in  front  of  [the]  district 
Place  of  Laughter."  Here  renn  —  Irish  ren, 
"before" ;  ip  =  Irish  ibh,  and  both  na  and  rosfr 
are  identical  with  Irish  words.  We  shall  find 
ip  again  in  the  Drosten  stone;  the  Irish  ibh 
postulates  earlier  ibt  and  the  Highlander's 
tendency  to  sound  b  as  p  is  well  known.  With 
"  Place  of  Laughter"  cf.  such  Irish  names  as 
those  mentioned  by  .Joyce  (Irish  Names  of 
Places,  p.  203)  as  meaning  "  Merry-town," 
"Hill  of  the  Joking,"  "Hill  of  the  Shouting 
or  Laughter." 

Let  me  now  say  what  this  stone  is,  and  what 
the  other  stones  are  (with  one  possible  excep- 
tion) which  contain  forms  of  the  word  aidd  or 
eht.  They  are  not  tombstones  at  all,  as  every- 
body seems  to  have  supposed,  but  march- 
stones.  That  this  is  true  of  the  Golspie  stoue, 
and  that  it  was  used  to  distinguish  from  each 
other  a  kirkyard  on  one  side  and  a  particular 
man's  property  on  the  other,  I  shall  make 
as  clear  as  daylight  in  my  next  letter.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  eleven  stones  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Rhys  on  p.  304  of  his  paper,  only  two  will  be 
found  to  have  any  certain  sepulchral  con- 
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nexion,  and  neither  of  those  contains  the  word 
"  eht." 

It  may  be  asked,  why  most  of  these  stones 
are  found  in  kirkyards  or  in  the  ruins  of  old 
kirks,  if  they  are  not  sepulchral.  The  reason 
is  that  the  march-stone  of  a  kirkyard  stood  far 
better  chances  of  preservation  than  a  march- 
stone  in  the  fields.  The  boundaries  of  secular 
estates  were  liable  to  alter  greatly,  those  of 
kirkyards  little,  if  at  all.  If  they  did  alter, 
they  left  the  march-stones  behind  them  in 
among  the  tombstones  ;  and  the  stones,  if  they 
were  disturbed  at  all  after  that,  perhaps  only 
got  built  into  a  kirkyard- wall  or  into  the  fabric 
of  a  new  kirk,  and  so  got  preserved  in  another 
way. 

But  why  should  not  this  word  eht  (=  place) 
mean  "  burial-place"  ?  There  are  three  reasons. 
The  first  is,  that  the  Drosten  stone  appears  to 
distinguish  the  "  ett  "  of  Forcus  from  property 
belonging  to  a  church  or  monastery  of  S. 
Drostan.  The  second  is,  that  the  edd  in  the 
Golspie  stone  actually  has  a  (Norse)  name 
given  it,  and  that,  if  edd  means  "  burial-place" 
in  that  case,  the  kirkyard  of  Kilmaly  must 
originally  have  been  the  private  burial-place 
of  a  man  named  McNu,  who  lived  at  least  as 
late  as  the  tenth  century — and  this  is  practi- 
cally incredible.  The  third  is  that,  as  I  shall 
show  in  a  future  letter,  eht  really  means 
"hearth." 

That  stone  crosses,  or  stones  marked  with 
crosses,  were  used  as  boundaries  of  church-lands 
and  jurisdictions,  and  "even  to  divide  mere 
crofts  of  laud"  is  already  known  (Stuart's 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland  i.,  p,  xi.,  and 
authorities  there  cited).  On  plate  Ixxvii.  of 
Stuart,' s  second  vol.  may  be  seen  a  representation 
of  such  a  stone  near  Whithorn  in  Wigtownshire 
(a  district  once  tenanted  by  Picts)  with  the 
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words  Loci.  P(f.ri  Apnzioli  on  it.  And  without 
going  right  through  Stuart's  book  I  will  just 
mention  two  instances  of  the  ecclesiastical  use 
of  such  stones.  On  plate  xvii.  of  vol.  i.  he 
figures  three  crosses  which  (together  with 
another  now  lost  sight  of)  are  said  to  have  been 
"  originally  placed  to  indicate  the  limits  of  the 
sanctuary  or  girth  of  the  monastery  "  (p.  ii.), 
and  on  plate  xxxiv.  he  figures  a  cross  which 
stands  in  a  graveyard,  and  adds  (p.  23)  "Near 
to  it  is  a  fragment  of  another  cross,  and.  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  are  two  small  crosses  of  a 
peculiar  type,  said  to  have  been  two  of  three 
crosses  which  marked  the  limits  of  the 
sanctuary." 

The  Newton  Stone,  then,  was  originally  a 
march-stone  of  the  "hearth  of  Ac-Nun  [the] 
Great  in  front  of  [the]  district  Place  of 
Laughter,"  and  was  inscribed  in  Ogams  only. 
A  time  came  when  the  occupier  of  this  stead 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  its  independence 
acknowledged  by  the  lords  of  the  neighbouring 
church-lands,  and  so  he  obtained  a  con- 
firmation "newly  made"  by  them,  which 
repeated  in  Latin  letters  the  words  "hearth 
of  Ac-Nun  [the]  Great."  It  was  needless  to 
repeat  the  name  of  the  district  ;  so  that  was 
not  added.  But  a  postscript  in  the  language 
of  the  church  was  added  signifying  that  this 
confirmation  was  made  with  the  good  will  of 
(bishop?)  MaoHsius,  and  of  Unggus— possibly 
the  "  mormaer"  of  the  entire  region,  the  priest 
of  the  neighbouring  kirk,  or  the  head  of  the 
neighbouring  monastery. 

And,  as  an  indication  that  the  stone  may 
have  been  used  to  mark  off  Ac-Nun's  lands 
from  others  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  S. 
Andrews,  it  is  worth  adding  that  the  original 
position  of  the  stone  was  near  to  Old  Eayne, 
••md  that  at  11  ay ne  there  was  a  church  of 
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S.  Andrew  at  least  as  early  as  1178  (Maitland 
Club,  Reg.  Aberdonense,  I,  p.  10),  though  whether 
at  Old  Rayne  or  at  Kirktown  of  Rayne  2f  miles 
distant  (where  the  present  parish-kirk  is)  I 
cannot  tell. 

There  are  two  questions  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  raised  into  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  entered.  Is  it  certain  that  the  Latin 
inscription  was  cut  by  the  same  hand  which 
cut  the  two  lines  of  Gaelic  above  it  ?  And,  if 
not,  is  it  certain  that  VAYR  at  the  end  of  the 
second  Gaelic  line  was  not  added  by  the  second 
hand  ?  At  present  I  cannot  make  sure  about 
either  of  these  points.  But  neither  is  of 
consequence.  If  Mselisius  and  Unggus  did 
not  originally  cut  the  second  inscription,  it  was 
enough  for  them  to  recut  it  or  add  the  word 
VAVR  :  this  would  give  confirmation  and  justify 
the  expression  "  novofactum."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  different  manner  in  which  the  same 
words  are  represented  (whether  it  be  of  phonetic 
origin  or  merely  graphic)  makes  it  unlikely 
that  those  two  Gaelic  lines  were  cut  by  the 
same  hand  which  had  cut  the  Ogams. 

So  much  for  the  Newton  Stone.  In  my 
next  letters  I  shall  give  a  simple,  consistent, 
and  grammatical  explanation  of  the  ten  other 
stones  furnishing  inscriptions  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  Keltic  scholar  who 
has  taken  so  much  trouble  to  give  accurate 
readings  of  the  Ogams  on  them,  "  appear  to  be 
for  certain  more  or  less  Pictish  in  point  of 
language."  E.  W.  B.  NICHOLSON. 

P.S. — lam  now  satisfied  that  the  three  o''s 
in  the  two  lines  of  Gaelic  are  minuscules 
(though  the  loops  of  the  e's  were  very  hard  to 
discover).  This  makes  it  probable  that  another 
hand  cut  the  majuscule  M  in  the  Latin  lines 
lower  down  :  i.e.,  that  the  two  Gaelic  lint  - 
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of  earlier  date  than  the  Latin  ones.  Note  that 
in  the  latter  the  names  come  under  each  other, 
like  those  of  witnesses  in  a  charter. 

The  inscription  probably  faced  Ac-Nun's 
property,  while  the  Place  of  Laughter  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stone. 
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II.-THE  NORTHEENMOST  STONES. 

Of  the  four  remaining  inscriptions  south  of 
the  Moray  Firth  which  Prof.  Rhys  classes  as 
appearing  to  be  "for  certain  more  or  less 
Pictish  in  point  of  language,"  two  are  only 
fragmentary,  and  the  other  two  do  not  afford 
the  same  opportunities  for  rapidly  convincing 
the  reader  as  do  the  more  northern  inscriptions. 
These  latter  I  shall  accordingly  deal  with  first, 
and  print  them  as  they  are  found  on  p.  304  of 
Prof.  Rbys's  paper.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  division  into  words  there 
given  is  only  conjectural,  except  in  the  two 
cases  where  the  Ogams  are  punctuated. 

One  identification  must  be  repeated  from  my 
former  letter :  its  suggestion  I  owe  to  Dr. 
Joass.  The  word  edd,  ett,  or  ehte=  Old- 
Irish  (1)  ait,  ait,  (2)  aite,  aidde,  and  Scottish 
Gaelic  aite,  which  (at  least  in  sonje  parts  of 
the  North  Highlands)  is  pronounced  afhte. 
These  words  mean  a  place  or  dwelling  :  their 
root-meaning  is  "  hearth,"  as  I  shall  show  in  a 
future  letter. 

I.  Allhhallorr  edd  Maqq  Nuuvva  rreirng. — 
These  are  the  Ogams  on  the  edge  of  the  Golspie 
stone  (Sutherland)  ;  and  after  re-examining 
them  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Joass's  special  skill, 
and  since  then  in  the  excellent  photograph  in 
Lord  South esk's  Oghams  of  Scotland,  I  can 
emend  the  text  in  most  important  particulars. 
There  is  no  a  after  the  M,  but  there  is  a  very 
short  stroke  running  into  the  bottom  of  the  </ — 
obviously  used  like  the  apostrophe  in  M'c :  in 
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the  Book  of  Deer  we  find  both  mac  and  its 
genitive  meic  written  me.  Between  the  two 
uys  there  is  a  short  vertical  mark.  The  follow- 
ing h  is  an  a,  for  the  photograph  shows  a 
scratched  stem-line  passing  through  it.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two 
fractures  on  the  top  edge  were  not  made  before 
the  Ogams  were  cut :  consequently,  no  missing 
letters  have  to  be  supplied,  and  the  nine  strokes 
after  the  last  e  can  be  legitimately  read  as  cch. 

Bead,  then,  Atthhallorr  edd  M'qq  Nu'  Uvvar- 
recch,  transliterate  into  modern  Scottish  Gaelic 
Alliallr  :  aite  M'c  Nu  h-TJabharaich,  and  render 
"Alhallr:  hearth  of  M'c  Nu  the  Bold"  (or 
' '  Proud  ").  Uabharaich  is  the  gen.  of  uabharach, 
which  means  "  proud,"  while  the  kindred  form, 
uaibhreach,  also  means  "  Spirited,  full  of  spirit : 
animosus"  (Highland  Society's  Diet.) :  we  find 
e  =  ai  persistently  in  these  stones,  and  v  —  bh, 
while  the  modern  insertion  of  an  h  between  the 
two  w's  would  have  been  quite  optional  in  Old- 
Irish. 

But  what,  you  say,  does  Alliallr  mean  ?  It's 
the  name  of  the  stead.  But  it  looks  like  Norse, 
not  like  Gaelic !  Exactly  so :  the  name  of 
Sutherland  is  Norse  ;  Golspie  itself  is  probably 
a  G-ielicised  Norse  name;  the  name  of  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Backies  is  Norse;  so 
in  part,  belike,  is  that  of  the  neighbouring 
castle  of  Dunrobin  (Dunraffn,  or  something 
like  it,  b^ing  an  early  form).  For  the  Norse- 
men held  the  Sutherland  coast  for  several  cen- 
turies. Alludlr  is  simply  the  Old-Norse  adj. 
JiaHr  "  sloping,"  with  the  Old-Norse  prefix  al- 
"  quite"  or  "very."  Tnis  stone  stood  in 
Kiimaly  kirkyard,  which  is  on  the  lower  slope 
of  what  geologists  know  as  the  hundred-foot 
beach — a  braeside  rising  from  the  plain  towards 
the  mountains  behind ;  the  very  kirkyard  is 
"  all  of  a  slope  "! 
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On  one  side  the  stone  has  a  cross  but  no 
inscription  :  the  cross  was  enough  to  show  that 
on  that  side  (doubtless)  the  laud  was  church- 
land.  But  011  the  side  (doubtless)  of  the  stead 
of  M'c  Nu  the  Bold  is  an  inscription  to  give 
the  name  of  the  stead  and  its  owner,  and  a 
full-length  portrait  of  M'c  Nu  the  Bold  himself, 
with  an  axe  in  his  right,  a  knife  in  his  left, 
and  figures  of  a  dog,  a  fish,  a  sea-monster  (?), 
snakes,  and  various  familiar  Pictish  symbols 
about  him.  Can  anyone  seriously  doubt  that 
this  was  a  march-stone  ? 

As  for  the  name  Nu,  it  affords  a  second 
instance  of  Pictish  u  =  Irish  and  modern 
Scottish  Gaelic  ua :  it  is  the  Irish  adj.  nua, 
•'  strong."  It  is,  of  course,  a  genitive  depend- 
ing on  M'qq,  and  in  Scottish  Gaelic  a  noui.  Nu 
would  have  its  genitive  the  same. 

II.  .  .  .  alluorrann  uurract  pew  Oerroccs. — 
This  is  our  next  stone  going  north.  It  was 
found  in  the  broch  ("Pictish  tower")  of  Bur- 
rian,  on  the  little  isle  of  North  Eonaldshay 
(Orkneys),  above  the  original  floor,  and  ap- 
parently among  debris  between  it  and  the  new- 
paved  floor  of  a  later  occupation  (Arch.  Scotica, 
v.,  p.  346).  It  has  a  lightly  incised  cross  on 
the  same  side  as  the  Ogams,  but  nothing  on 
the  other  side.  Near  it  was  found  an  oblong 
stone  cist  containing  red  ashes.  So  that  it  is 
probably  sepulchral :  and  the  word  eht  does  not 
occur  on  it. 

As  regards  the  text,  Prof.  Rh5rs  says  (p.  292) 
that  there  is  a  stop  before  the  second  a.  The 
p  is  an  x,  which  is  H!SO  the  Ogam  for  e.  Read 
.  .  .  *  Uorr  ann  Uurracteevv  Cerroccs,  and 
translate  "Of  ...  [the]  Great  in  Uurract  of 
[the]  Rock." 

*  I  regard  the  entire  name  as  yet  uncertain, 
though  tbe  photograph  in  Arch.  Scot,  v.,  pi.  40] 
gives  me  hopes  of  some  day  reading  ic. 
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Uorr  of  course  =  vorr  =  mhnr,  is  an  old 
genitive*  of  mor  "  great,"  and  is  probably  f 
the  title  of  the  head  of  a  clan  or  family.  Ann 
is  the  Scottish  Gaelic  preposition  so  sp^lt,  and 
means  "  in."  It  governs  a  dative,  and  Uurrac- 
letvv  is  a  dat.  pi.  in  ~ev  or  -eevv  =  modern 
Scottish  Gaelic  -aibh.  Even,  I  imagine,  when 
not  governed  by  a  preposition,  the  dat.  pi.  of 
the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  is  often 
used  both  in  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic  to  sig- 
nify the  district  itself  :  e.g.,  Laignib,  Leinster  ; 
Ultaib,  Ulster  ;  Cataibh,  Sutherland  ;  Gallailh 
(=  the  strangers,  i.e.,  Norsemen),  Caithness.  I 
owe  my  knowledge  of  this  fact  and  these 
instances  to  Prof.  Mackinnon  of  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  I  lately  addressed  some  sceptical  queries 
on  the  derivation  of  the  Gaelic  name  of  Suther- 
land. For  the  doubling  of  the  ee  see  O'Dono- 
van's  Irish  Grammar,  p.  7,  "in  the  ancient 
manuscripts  all  long  vowels  are  found  doubled, 
as  dee,  gods."  Finally,  Cerroccs  is  the  gen.  of 
a  noun  whicb=Trish  carraic  J  "  a  rock,"  modern 
Scottish  Gaelic  carraig.  For  in  Old-Irish  the 
dropping  of  final  s  "  was  late,  since  the  Ogam 
inscriptions  still  have  finals  .  .  .  Old- Irish  L uiy- 

*  "In  the  North  Highlands  mh  becomes  ti " 
(Prof.  Mackinnon  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness,  xii  ,  p.  354).  In  the  Dean  of 
Lismore's  book  I  find  the  two  masc.  genitives  vor 
and  WOT  within  three  lines  (p.  ;"><;) 

t  It  might  be  taken  as  =  Tall,  but,  as  it  is 
applied  to  no  fewer  than  four  men  in.  the  very 
limited  number  of  North -Pictifh  inscriptions,  this 
in  lefifl  likely  ;  and,  as  I  have  pointed  oiv,  the  name 
Conningbburgh  points  to  there  having  been  a 
family  named  after  this  particular  man. 

J  Carrick  is  the  Lame  of  thirty  or  forty  Irish 
townlands,  of  a  district  of  Ayrshire,  a  castle  in 
Argyll,  and  an  eptatc  iu  Eday,  which,  like  North 
Konuldshay,  is  one  of  the  Oikueys. 


deck  =  Ogam,  inscription  Ltigudeccas  gen.  sg. 
to  nom.  sg.  Lugaid"  (Bruguiann,  Comp.  yr.t 
Eng.  trans.,  i.,  p.  432). 

The  name  of  the  people  (?  in  nom.  pi.  Uurract) 
is  doubtless  derived  from  ur  "  fair,"  and  act  = 
IT.  acht  "body":  the  analogy  of  the  Irish 
original  forms  red,  oct,  luct,  by  the  side  of  the 
"infected"  forms  recht,  ocht,  lucht  (Zeuss, 
p.  68),  and  of  derived  substantives  in  -acht 
arising  out  of  an  earlier  -act  («'&.),  seems  to 
warrant  one  in  postulating  act  —  acht. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  so  tiny  an  isle  (four 
square  miles)  there  should  be  a  name  so  near 
to  Uurract  as  Verracott,  which  is  borne  by  an 
hamlet  less  than  two  miles  from  the  Pictish 
tower  in  which  this  stone  was  found.  That 
tower  (it  is  the  only  broch  in  the  isle)  was,  of 
course,  the  fort  of  Verracott.  It  stood  on  an 
eminence  (shown  in  the  Ordnance  map)  with  a 
belt  of  rock  (also  shown)  between  it  and  the 
sea :  from  it  the  approach  of  pirates  was 
signalled,  whereupon  into  it  swarmed  all  the 
folk  of  the  isle  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
And  I  suggest  that  the  name  of  Verracott, 
which  looks  like  a  Norse  compound  of  vmra 
"  srmgness,"  and  hot "  farm,"  may  be  a  rational- 
ised Norse  representative  of  a  Pictish  Uurract — 
especially  as  the  oldest  Norse  v  sounded  as  10 — 
and  that  the  broch  may  have  been  called  Verra- 
cott  of  (the)  Rock,  or  Kccky  Verracott,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Verracott  of  the  plain  :  just  as 
in  the  parish  where  the  Golspie  stone  was  found 
there  is  a  Kilmaly  Craigton  up  on  the  rocky 
mountain- aide,  at  some  distance  from  the  older 
Kilmaly. 

III.  'besmcqqnanam'owrrcf. — "The  first  Ogam," 

says  Prof,  libys  (p.  29<>), '"  may  have  been  b,  I, 

ordhig  to  the  number  of  scores 

that  may  1m  wanting,  if  any."     Lord  Southesk 

(p.  205  of  his  paper  on  the  Oghams  of  Scotland) 
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gives  part  of  an  additional  stroke  below  the 
line  at  the  beginning,  which  would  make  the 
letter  an  I.  The  final  Ogam  on  grounds  stated 
below  I  take  to  be  e.  Bead  Les  Meqq  Nan  am 
Movvee,  and  translate  "Enclosure  of  M'c  Nan 
in  Bobhe(th)  "  ("  Cowkilling  "). 

In  Meqq  e  as  usual  =  Irish  ai,  and  the  word 
answers  to  the  Old-Irish  maicc,  the  gen.  of 
mace  (modern  Scottish  Gaelic  mac,  gen.  mic}. 
Its  being  a  genitive  makes  us  morally  certain 
that  the  word  before  it  was  a  substantive. 
That  is  les  =  O. -Irish  less,  les,  North  Highland 
leas,  which  in  modern  Scottish  Gaelic  only 
means  a  garden  or  plantation,  but  which  in 
Irish  means  "a  house,  habitation;  a  palace, 
court ;  fortified  place ;  enclosures  or  stalls  for 
cattle  "  (O'Keilly)—  cf.  also  Irish  lias,  sheep- 
fold,  or  hut  for  sheep  or  cattle.  "  The  home- 
stead of  a  Flath"  says  O'Curry  (Manners  of  the 
Ancient  Irish,  i.,  p.  cccv),  "was  called  a  Lis  or 
Zes";  and  again,  "Each  Flath  had  his  Les  " 
ib.,  p.  cliii).  In  the  glossary  to  Windisch's 
Irisclie  Texte  the  word  is  given  as  =  a  dwelling 
defended  by  an  earthen  wall  running  round  it. 

Meqq  Nan  may  ="  son  of  Nan,"  or  "son 
of  Luck."  We  should  in  either  case  expect  the 
gen.  to  be  nain ;  but  Nun  in  the  Newton  stone 
shows  that  Pictish  is  liable  to  omit  the  insertion 
of  an  i  in  the  gen.  before  final  n. 

^m  =  the  regular  mutated  form,  before  a 
labial,  of  the  preposition  an  "  in."  The  follow- 
ing proper  name  defies  all  my  efforts  to  derive 
it,  if  the  last  four  sloping  strokes  form  an  f; 
but  as  such  an  f  has  never  yet  been  found  in 
Ogams,  and  as  both  the  Newton  and  Lunasting 
stones  show  e  so  written,  I  read  Movvee  — 
J!nh/uti(th),  "  Cowkilling."  The  initial  b  would 
in  Irish  lose  or  change  its  sound  by  eclipsis 
owing  to  the  preceding  m ;  Pictish  ee  - 
and  final  th,  though  not  quiescent  after  a» 
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in  modern  Scottish  Gaelic,  sounds  only  as  h, 
and  after  a,  o,  u  would  be  dropped  altogether : 
at  the  end  of  Irish  words  this  h  is  "  very  faintly 
sounded  "  (O'Donovan,  p.  55).  Moreover,  there 
is  an  O.-lr.  bai,  "  death,"  which  would  give 
bobhai  without  any  th.  Bobhai(th)  very 
possibly  got  its  name  from  having  been  the 
scene  of  a  slaughter  of  cattle  by  Norse  pirates. 

After  writing  these  words,  I  mentioned  my 
conjecture  to  Mr.  Oman,  who  referred  me  to 
the  following  passage  of  Keary's  Vikings  in 
Wi'&ttrn  Christendom : 

"What  an  expreafive  -word  is  that  peculiarly 
northern  one  Sis.wlkiit?,  sti  and -slaughter ;  meaning 
a  raid  from  a  Viking  vessel  upon  the  farms  near 
the  coast,  the  capture  of  sheep  and  cattle  which 
we  re  driven  down  to  the  strand  and  slaughtered 
there  previously  to  being  shipped  and  carried  off" 
Cp.  215). 

This  stone  was  found  on  the  sea-coast  in  St. 
Ninian's  Isle  (Shetland)  in  a  burial-ground  on 
the  site  of  the  no  longer  existing  chapel  of 
St.  Niuian  (Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  xii.,  p.  24).  Con- 
sequently it  is  another  example  of  the  kirk- yard 
march- stone. 

IV.  Crroscc  NdhhtwddafflSa  :  dattrr  :  arm-  Ber- 
risef :  Meqqddrroann, — But  Prof.  Rhys  tells  me 
that  he  now  believes  the  second  r  in  Berrisef  to 
be  an  w,  and  that  the  /  is  more  probably  an  s. 
The  o  in  chlm.ann  is  a  peculiar  character,  which 
seems  to  equal  one  given  in  the  Ballymote  book 
as  an  equivalent  for  both  o  and  oi  (Rhys, 
p.  272).  Read  Semises  and  (?)  ddrroiann,  and 
translate  "  Cross  of  Nabtudaftsdattr  in  Bernises 
("  Battle-headland  ")  of  M'c  Droian." 

This  stone  was  found  in  the  north-east  of 
Bressay,  one  of  the  Shetland  isles  "  near  the 
ruinous  Church  of  Culbinsgarth,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  old  burying-ground  "  (Stuart, 
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ii.,  p.  30).  It  is  ornamented  on  each  side  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  with  inter- 
laced work,  which  on  one  side  can  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  cross.  It  has  two  lines  of  Ogams, 
the  first  ending  with  ann  followed  by  a  small 
mark  which,  with  Prof.  Khys,  I  take  to  indicate 
that  the  inscription  is  "  continued  on  the  other 
edge  of  the  stone,"  and  which  he  has  denoted 
by  an  hyphen. 

This  is  almost  certainly  a  burial-stone,  and 
Prof.  Ehys  himself  takes  the  first  word  as 
=  cross  (Scottish  Gaelic  crasg,  cf.  Irish  crosog 
"  a  small  cross").  NahhtvvddaftSs  is  the  gen. 
of  a  Norse  nickname  =  "doer  of  ill  deeds 
by  night,"  from  the  stems  of  ndti  "night" 
(which  must  have  .been  ndht  at  an  earlier  time) 
and  *udd$ir  "  misdeeds  "  :  no  doubt  there  was 
a  masc.  noun  (uddftr  ?)  =  "misdoer"  (like 
uddSa-maftr  and  the  fern.  fordcvSa),  with  its 
nom.  ending  in  -r  and  its  gen.  in  s.  Dattrr  is, 
of  course,  the  Old-Norse  dcettr  "  daughter." 
Ann  is  once  more  the  preposition  ann  "in." 
Ber-nises  doubtless  shows  us  once  more  Pictish 
e  for  ai,  and  =  Bair-nisais  =  Battle-headland 
(Irish  lair  "contest"  and  neas-ais  "head- 
land") ;  for  the  stone  was  actually  found  on  an 
headland,  which,  having  on  it  the  rains  of  a 
broch,  is  morally  certain  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  at  least  one  battle.  Meqq  of  course  =  the 
gen.  maicc. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  instead  of  ann  bernises, 
we  do  not  have  ammernises  by  mutation  and 
eclipsis,  as  in  the  case  of  ammovvek  for  an(n)- 
bovvee.  The  reason  is  that  the  words  which 
follow  ami  are  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
stone :  they  may,  indeed,  have  been  meant  to 
be  capable  of  being  read  as  a  distinct  in- 
scription. 

*  For  v=  M  see  Postscript. 
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The  cross  is  either  a  monument  to  the  Norse 
lady  whose  name  was  Nahtuda^sdsottr,  or  else 
a  stone  indicating  a  burial-place  belonging  to 
her.  In  either  case,  it  looks  as  if  the  Pictish 
owner  of  the  surrounding  land  was  careful  to 
have  that  ownership  recognised  on  the  cross, 
so  that  no  claim  to  it  should  be  set  up  by  her 
or  her  Norse  kinsfolk. 

V.  Ehtecon  Mor. — This  was  found  in  the  parish 
of  Conningsburgh  in  Shetland,  and  Prof.  Ebys 
is  disposed  to  look  at  it ' '  as  the  oldest  inscribed 
stone  in  the  northern  isles."  It  may  be  imper- 
fect at  beginning,  but  the  part  left  =  Ehte 
Con  Mor,  "  Hearth  of  Cu  the  Great." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  here  at  least 
the  invasive  feature  of  initial  consonantal  muta- 
tion had  not  yet  been  introduced,  for  we  have 
Mor  not  For.  (7w  =  both  "Dog"  and  also 
"Warrior,"  and  its  Old-Irish  gen.  is  con 
(modern  Scottish  Gaelic  coin}.  Mr.  Oman  asks 
me  if  Con  and  Conningsburgh  have  anything 
to  do  with  each  other,  and  I  see  now  that 
Conning  is  probably  the  Old-Norse  of  Mac  Con ! 

The  stone  was  found  in  an  old  kirk- 
yard,  so  that  here  again  we  have  a  kirkyard 
march-stone.  It  is,  however,  only  a  fragment, 
and  we  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  a  cross 
on  the  other  side. 

The  following  passage,  which  I  extract  from 
Mr.  Gilbert  Goudie's-  paper  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquarips  of  Scotland  for 
1882-3,  p.  311,  is  worth  reading  : 

"The  natives  of  the  district  in  which  this  stone 
was  found  .  .  .  are  noted  for  characteristics  of 
temper,  character,  and  peihaps  also  physique, 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  body  of  8tet- 
lauders  generally,  and  have  given  rise  to  surrmMiigs 
that  theirs  is  a  different  race  origin.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  Younger  of  Sumburgh,  that  some 
short  time  since  the  Authropometric  Section  of  the 
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British  Association  desired  a  set  of  specimen 
photographs  of  types  of  native  Shetlanders  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  on  their  own  special  line 
of  investigation.  Seventeen  such  photographs 
were  sent  by  him  in  rep1^  to  their  request,  in- 
cluding thof-e  of  three  natives  of  Cunningsbu^gh, 
and  these  last  were  all  pronounced  to  be  Celtic ! 
The  rest,  of  varying  physiognomy  and  complexion, 
though  mostly  fair,  were  unmistakably  Scandi- 
navian. According  to  this  view,  therefore,  the 
present  Ogham-inscribed  Stone  from  Cunnings- 
burgh  is  uot  the  only  relic  from  the  Celtic  age  in 
that  district  that  has  come  down  to  the  preeent 
day." 

There  is,  however,  a  second  line  above  Elite 
Con  Mor,  which  Prof.  Rhys  obviously  omits  on 
p.  304  of  his  paper  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  reading  of  it  was  too  doubtful.  On 
p.  295  he  gives  it  as  devoddre,  saying  that  the 
scores  "  are  nearly  all  very  doubtful,  except  the 
ddr." 

Now  this  inscription  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
stone,  and  is  thus  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
Ogams  on  the  Newton  stone>  where  the  sculptor, 
finding  Le  had  not  room  enough,  wrote  an 
upper  lire,  which  is  to  be  read  as  if  the  spec- 
tator had  turned  round  and  was  reading  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Let  us  so  read  the  upper 
line  in  the  Conningsburgh  stone,  and  we  get 
not  devaddre  but  erUoteL  Translate  Pictish  e 
as  usual  into  ai,  and  this  —  airllotail.  Now  air 
is  a  preposition  meaning  "upon"  or  (Irish) 
"  before, "fr><  is  "wounding"  or  (Irish)  "de- 
struction," and  ail  is  (Irish)  "  a  stone,  rock," 
while  aill  is  "a  rock,  a  steep  bank  washed  by 
water."  Consequently  the  entire  inscription 
will  be  "Hearth  of  Cu  the  Great  in  front  of 
(or,  upon)  Lotail"  (Destruction-reel*  *).  "  De- 

*  Its  name  may  commemorate  either  a  ship- 
wreck or  a  battle. 


sfrustion-rock"  obviously  indicates  the  seaside 
rock  close  at  the  back  of  the  stone — upon  which 
a  Pictish  tower  stood,  and  which  may  conse- 
quently be  presumed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  at  least  one  conflict  between  Picts  and 
Vikings.  This  tower,  in  fact,  was  doubtless 
the  fort  from  which  Conningsburgh  (=the 
Fort  of  Mac  Con)  gets  its  name. 

The  apparently  abnormal  II  at  the  beginning 
of  Hotel  has  an  interesting  phonetic  meaning. 
Thfl  preposition  air  (er}  in  Irish,  and  sometimes 
in  Scottish  Gwelic,  aspirates  any  aspirable  con- 
sonant which  follows  it.  Now  O' Donovan  tells 
us  (Ir.  Gram.,  p.  32)  that 

"  Haliday  .  .  .  clashes  I  among  the  aspirable 
consonants,  and  marks  it,  when  aspirated  with  two 
dots,  thus  1:.  Arid  it  is  trne  that,  when  coming 
after  all  those  particles  which  cause  other  con- 
ponantf  to  be  aspirated,  it  has,  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  a  different  sound  from  its  primitive  one  " 

— though  he  demurs  to  its  being  called  an 
aspirate  sound.  Well,  the  Welsh  11  is  7>7  pure 
and  simple ;  but,  whether  that  be  the  sound  of 
11  in  the  present  case  or  not,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  doubling  of  the  Iftter  represents  the 
change  of  value  affirmed  by  Haliday  and 
O 'Donovan. 

VI.  XTtocuJietts  :  alielihttmrinn  :  hccvvevv  : 
Xcltldonn. — Here  the  initial  X  is  a  regular 
Ogam  for  E.  The  symbol  for  the  first  o  is  un- 
known, and  Lord  Southesk  (Pnwilimja  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  February  11, 
1884,  p.  202)  says  "among  the  Ballymote 
characters  it  most  resembles  III."  Read,  then, 
Kit  Ul  ( 'ulidts  :  a  licliliU  mnnn  :  Hccvvevv: 
Xi'JiJitoim,  and  translate  "  Hearth  of  O'  Cuhett : 
his  hearth  about  Quee  of  Nehton." 

( 7  is  the  gen.  of  Ua,  a  grandchild,  the  modern 
O'.  Cuhftt  is  a  proper  name  meaning  "wild" 
"savage" — the  Irish  cuthaidh,  pronounced 
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cuTiai  :  but  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  final  -dh  is 
almost  or  quite  always  d  (O'Donovau,  p.  49). 
Again,  wherever  Irish  or  modern  Scottish 
Gaelic  have  ai,  Pictish  normally  has  e  or  ee 
— not  to  mention  that  in  Ulster  ai  "is  invari- 
ably pronounced  like  e  short"  (id.,  p.  15).  So 
that  CuJiett  seems  to  be  an  absolutely  correct 
representation  of  Cutliaidli  as  it  may  have  been 
pronounced.*  A  is  the  possessive  "his"  or 
"  her,"  and  both  in  modern  Irish  and  in  modern 
Scottish  Gaelic  it  aspirates  a  following  vowel 
only  when  it="her."  But  in  Old-Irish 
initial  h  was  inserted  or  omitted  without  fixed 
rule  (Zeuss,  p.  48).  Still,  if  anyone  would 
rather  take  Ui  as  feminine,  the  Highland 
Society's  Dictionary  allows  it. 

Mnnn  =  munn  (cf.  Nnn  for  Nun  on  the 
Newton  stone)  =  Old-Irish  mini,  with  one  of 
the  meanings  of  Scottish  Gaelic  mu  (the  same 
preposition),  i.e.,  around.  It  governs  a  dative, 
and  also  aspirates  the  following  consonant. 
Hccvvevv  is  undoubtedly  a  dat.  pi. — the  district 
being,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  named  after  the 
inhabitants  —  from  (Irish)  cua  "  martial  "  = 
cuaibh  t  '•>  and  the  reason  for  its  having  the  h 
before  instead  of  after  the  cc  apparently  is  that 
the  ccv v  were  taken  as  a  single  combination  = 
Qa.  In  the  very  district  in  which  this  stone 
was  found  (Luuasting,  on  the  mainland  of 
Shetland)  there  is  a  promontory  called  Quee 
Ness ;  there  is  also  an  hamlet  called  Quey  in 
Couniugsburgh,  another  part  of  the  same  isle. 
As  regards  Nehhtonn,  Prof.  Kbys  no  doubt 
rightly  equates  it  with  the  familiar  Pictish 
name  Necbtan,  of  which  there  are  various 
forms:  possibly  the  nominative  of  the  pn-spjit 
one  may  be  Nahhtoun,  which  in  the  geni- 

*  For  -tt=-d  tee  p.  7. 

t  For  v  =  u  ECC  !  'u.-t  script. 
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live  might  form  Naihhtonn,  Pictisli  Nelilitonn, 
Doubtless  he  was  the  owner  of  Quee. 

Of  the  precise  spot  in  Lunasting  where  the 
stone  was  found  I  know  nothing,  except  that 
it  "  was  found  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  from  the 
surface,  in  a  moss  at  a  distance  of  some  miles 
from  any  known  ruin"  (Proceedings  of  the 
{Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  December 
11,  1876,  p.  24).  That  being  so,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  a  kirkyard  march-stone,  and  it  has 
no  cross  or  anything  else  on  its  reverse.  It  has 
a  very  small  •+•  outlined  on  the  left  of  the  last 
word ;  but  the  top  of  this  is  feathered,  and  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a  pointer,  like  the  very 
similar  x^ark  on  modern  maps  which,  shows 
where  the  North  is.  In  that  case  the  horizontal 
line  would  indicate  the  line  on  which  the  stone 
stood,  and  the  arrow  directed  across  it  towards 
the  ground  would  show  that  the  Hearth  of  Ua 
Cuhetts  was  on  the  spectator's  side — which 
accords  with  what  I  have  maintained  to  be  the 
case  elsewhere,  that  the  inscription  was  written 
to  face  the  property. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  return  to  the  stones 
south  of  the  Moray  Firth. 

E.  W\  B.  NICHOLSON. 

Postscript  on  v=  u. 

As  it  is  not  the  ordinary  mediaeval  alphabet 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  I  ought  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  in  IV.  and  vi.  v  is  used  as 
=  u. 

From  the  first  note  on  p.  16  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  North  Highlands  the  v  which  =  mh 
becomes  «,  and  that  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's 
book  vor  and  war  are  found  side  by  side.  "  At 
the  end  of  a  syllable,"  says  Stuart  (Gaelic  Or., 
p.  12),  bh  (=  v},  "  often  passes  into  the  vocal 
sound  of  u " ;  and  he  adds  that  mh  (=  v) 
"sometimes  .  .  .  becomes  a  vocal  sound  like  a 
nasal  «." 
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O'Donovan  (Ir.  Gr.,  p.  47)  says  that  Ih  "is 
pronounced  in  Munster  like  v,  but  has  a  sound 
nearly  as  soft  as  w  in  the  English  word  wool  in 
the  northern  half  of  Ireland."  He  adds  that 
"  in  the  beginning  of  words  between  two  short 
broad  vowels  it  sounds  softly,  like  u  or  w,  in 
every  part  of  Ireland." 

And  it  is  natural  that,  if  the  sound  repre- 
sented by  the  Oj?aui  for  v  occasionally  became 
u,  the  Ogam  itself  should  tend  to  be  used  as  a 
sign  for  u. 

As  the  instance  of  v  =  u  in  IV.  occurs  in  a 
Norse  name,  I  may  add  that  the  oldest  Nor«e  v 
sounded  as  u,  and  that  it  and  u  had  one  rune 
in  common. 

The  fact  that  this  name  v  occurs  in  the 
combination  htvd  is  moral  proof  that  it  is  there 
used  as  =  u.  However  we  distributed  these 
letters  between  the  syllables  on  either  side  of 
them,  we  should  be  left  with  a  collocation  im- 
possible in  Old-Norse,  Irish,  or  Scottish  Gaelic, 
unless  v  =  u. 


III.— REPLIES  TO  TWO  CRITICS; 
AND    THE    NEWTON    STONE    AGAIN. 

How  incalculable  are  the  ways  of  the  con- 
troversialist!  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  has  always 
been  one  of  the  friendliest  of  my  friends,  and 
who  (living  hard  by  me  and  working  repeatedly 
of  late  in  the  same  library)  might  easily  have 
tested  in  conversation  the  justice  of  his  criti- 
cisms, has  preferred  to  empty  on  me  suddenly 
and  in  public  all  the  vials  of  his  sarcasm.  Mr. 
Goudie,  on  the  other  hand,  living  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  not  being  even  an  acquaintance  or 
correspondent  of  mine,  sent  me  beforehand  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  saying :  "  It  is  only  courtesy 
to  you  to  do  so,  and  if  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  it  that  had  brtter  be  suppressed  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  it  the  best  consideration.  .  .  . 
I  have  an  aversion  to  acrimonious  public  con- 
troversy among  men  seeking  for  truth."  0  si 
fii<-  twines  ! 

Mr.  Mayhew,  having  quoted  from  Dr. 
Whitley  Stokes  a  statement  of  the  four  pre- 
existing theories  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Pictish  language,  says  that  I  seem  "  to  favour 
a  fifth  hypothesis,  namely,  that  '  Pictish '  is 
a  marvellous  conglomerate  of  the  oldest  Celtic 
and  the  most  modern  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic." 
I  am  proving  up  to  the  hilt  that  the  theory  so 
ably  argued  by  the  late  Dr.  Skene,  the  his- 
torian of  Celtic  Scotland,  is  the  true  one  :  that 
Pictish  was  a  Goidelic  language  akin  to  Old 
Irish,  its  sister,  and  to  modern  Scottish  Gaelic, 
its  own  daughter— and  that  the  Gaelic  of  Scot- 
land is  not  simply  the  modern  corrupt  state  of 
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a  language  imported  from  Ireland  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  is  lineally  descended  from 
the  ancient  language  of  the  soil  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  modern  English  is  from  Anglo- 
Saxon.  If  in  Pictish  inscriptions  (of  which 
one  at  least  seems  earlier  than  the  Norse  con- 
quest of  Shetland)  I  find  a  very  occasional 
genitive  in  -s  which  is  older  than  anything 
found  in  the  Irish  declensions,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected ;  but  Mr.  Mayhew  appears  to  have 
absolutely  overlooked  the  quotation  I  gave 
from  Brugmann,  pointing  out  that  this  genitive 
is  preserved  in  Ogam  inscriptions.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Pictish  underwent  some  degenera- 
tions earlier  than  Irish,  that  again  is  only 
what  we  might  expect :  we  know  that  in  allied 
languages  and  dialects  the  march  of  phonetic 
change  is  very  far  from  uniform.  Icelandic, 
for  instance,  to  quote  Mr.  York  Powell's  article 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (xii.,  p.  627), 

"  presents  the  following  anomalies  : — on  the  one 
hand,  it  has  a  highly  inflexional  grammar,  a  pure 
vocabulary,  and  a  simple  syntax,  points  which 
would  place  it  side  by  side  with  Gothic ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  shows  such  strong  marks  of 
contraction  and  such  deep  phonetic  changes, 
especially  in  the  vowels,  as  can  only  be  paralleled 
in  the  modern  English." 

If,  indeed,  Mr.  Mayhew  were  able  to  show  that 
these  degenerations  did  not  take  place  in 
Scottish  Gaelic  till  recent  times,  the  case  would 
be  very  different.  But  "  there  is  not  a  page  of 
Gaelic  written  in  any  other  dialect "  than  the 
Irish  dialect  of  scholars,  as  distinguished  from 
the  common  speech  of  the  people,  "  before  the 
middle  of  last  century  "  (Dr.  M'Lauchlan  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  x.,  p.  7). 

Mr.  Mayhew  says  that  I  am  "supremely 
indifferent  to  chronological  data."  He  did  not 
know  that  I  have  all  alon^  mount  to  i^i 
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separate  letter,  or  separate  chapter  in  the 
reprint  of  my  letters,  to  the  dates  of  all  these 
inscriptions  so  far  as  deducible  from  their 
contents,  language,  palaeography,  and  all  other 
available  evidence.  But  he  hardly  thinks  1 
shall  deem  it  worth  while  to  protest  against 
Lord  Southesk's  conclusions,  that  "these  in- 
scriptions belong  to  a  period  between  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,"  and  asks  for  "a  clear, 
irrefutable  instance  of  a  word  in  an  inscription 
or  a  MS.  earlier  than  the  year  1000  having  u 
written  for  mh." 

I  am  glad  he  has  mentioned  Lord  Southesk, 
because  it  gives  me  occasion  to  say  that,  with- 
out any  approach  on  my  part,  Lord  Southesk 
has  sent  to  me,  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
him,  books,  photographs,  and  drawings  of  his 
own,  with  every  information  and  friendly  criti- 
cism in  his  power,  although  he  knew  that  I 
was  interpreting  these  inscriptions  quite  other- 
wise than  he  had  done.  But,  if  Mr.  Mayhew 
had  read  my  letters  with  proper  care,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  distinctly  attributed  the 
Newton  inscriptions  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  and  stated  that  the  Golspie  one  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  tenth  (it  is  probably  much 
later).  There  is  no  Scottish  Gaelic  MS.  (or 
Gaelic  MS.  written  in  Scotland)  "  earlier  than 
the  year  1000  ";  and  the  only  two  of  the  Pictish 
stones  which  have  u  =  mh  contain  no  proof  as 
to  their  date :  one  has,  indeed,  a  genitive  in  -s, 
but  it  is  only  in  a  place-name,  and  it  no 
more  proves  that  the  inscription  is  of  extreme 
age  than  the  archaic  form  hit  (=  it]  in  "  Uncle 
Remus "  or  in  Col.  Hay's  dialect  poem,  "The 
Mystery  of  Gilgal,"  proves  that  those  works 
were  written  several  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mayhew  says  that  "  Mr.  W.  Stokes  has 
pointed  out  long  ago,  in  a  note  which  appears 


on  p.  300  of  Max  Miiller's  Science  oj 
...  that  there  is  110  such  word  as  ibh  = 
*  country  '  in  the  Irish  language."  Dr.  Stokes 
has,  indeed,  asserted — it  would  be  hard  to 
prove — that 

"there  is  no  such  word  as  ibh  in  the  nom.  sing., 
although  it  is  to  be  found  in  O'Reilly's  Dictionary. 
.  .  .  The  form  ibh  ...  is  a  very  modern  dative 
plural  of  I'M,  a  '  descendant.'  Irish  districts  were 
often  called  by  the  names  of  the  occupying  clans. 
These  clans  were  often  called  '  descendants  (hut, 
At,  t)  of  such  an  one.'  Hence  the  blunder  of  the 
Irish  lexicographer." 

Dr.  Stokes  does  not  say  in  the  1891  edition  in 
front  of  me,  what  Mr.  Mayhew  says,  that  ibh 
"arose  simply  from  the  dat.  pi.  ending  -ib 
appearing  in  many  names  of  countries  "  :  that 
is  a  totally  different  explanation — and  a  most 
improbable  one,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it 
,  explains  a  form  which  O'Reilly  does  not  give, 
instead  of  that  which  he  does  give. 

Now  I  never  knew  of  Dr.  Stokes's  note,  but 
I  did  know  that  ibh  was  a  dat.  pi.  of  ua ;  and, 
as  the  dat.  pi.  is  so  commonly  used  as  an 
abstract  locative  where  we  should  use  a  nomi- 
native, I  took  that  to  be  the  origin  of  O'Reilly's 
ibh,  "  a  country,  a  tribe  of  people " ;  con- 
sequently, although  I  rendered  ip  as  "  district," 
I  only  said  "ip  =  Irish  ibh  .  .  .  the  Irish  ibh 
postulates  earlier  ib,  and  the  Highlander's 
tendency  to  sound  b  as  p  is  well  known  " — I 
never  said  that  ibht  ib,  and  ip  v/ere  anything 
other  than  *  dat.  pi.  used  as  abstract  locatives. 
Mr.  Mayhew  may  ask  how,  if  ip  =  "  descend- 

*  Indeed,  in  the  inscription  iu  question  ip  is 
preceded  by  the  prop,  rc/nt,  which  governs  a  dative  ; 
but,  if  it  hud  been  uudrnitoud  as  a  dat.  pi.,  it 
would  doubtless  have  boon  iv.  It  must  have  been 
crystallised  from  ib  before  the  termination  oi  tin 
dat.  pi.  changed  from  -b  to  -bh. 
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ants,"  we  can  have  //>  ua  rosfr  —  "  district 
Place  of  Laughter."  And  I  might  reply  (until 
it  were  shown  that  this  also  is  a  blunder  of 
O'Reilly's)  that,  according  to  him,  ua  also 
=  "earth,  clay  ...  a  district,"  and  that  con- 
sequently the  dat.  pi.  ibh  might  mean  "  lands  " 
as  well  as  "descendants."  But  I  shall  have 
much  more  to  say  on  ip  in  a  future  letter, 
as  it  occurs  as  a  place-name  in  the  St.  Vigean's 
Stone,  and  thrice  *  in  the  Book  of  Deer ;  and 
I  conceive  it  highly  probable  that  ip  (=  dat.  pi. 
ib  used  as  an  abstract  locative)  meant  first 
a  family,  and  then  with  all  plural  sense  lost 
(as  in  our  word  smallpox)  a  family-holding, 
just  as  in  Scottish  place-names  we  get  "the 
word  Teaghlach  or  family,  corrupted  into  Tully 
and  Tilly,  as  in  Tullynessle,  Tilly rnorgan,  &c." 
(Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  iii.  225). 

And  I  have  solved  ua  rosir  at  last!  Fh 
being  silent  in  Gaelic,  and  the  Pictish  inscrip- 
tions phonetic,  rosir  =  ros-fhir  gen.  of  ros-fkcr 
"  wood-man."  Ua  is  the  regular  gen.  pi.  of 
ua,  "  descendant,"  =  O'.  Render  renn  ip  Ua 
Rosir  "  in  front  of  [the]  family -holding  of  [the] 
O'Rosir's  "  (  —  descendants  of  Woodman). 

We  now  see  that  the  Newton  stone  was  the 
march-stone  not  merely  of  one  property  but  of 
two — that  it  separated  that  of  Ac-Nun  from 
that  of  the  O'Rosir's.  And  this  gives  us  a  clew 

*  The  three  ip's  in  the  Book  of  Deer  have  all 
names  other  than  those  of  families.  One  is  iprat 
(Rat  being  doubtless  an  earlier  form  of  JRath,  a 
residence  with  an  earthen  wall  round  it),  ipet  (= 
ip  Ait,  which  last  word  either  means  Pleasant, 
or,  rather  =  et  "  Hearth  "),  and  ipdir  (air  meaning 
Ploughed).  The  first  of  tncsc  had  a  march -stone 
iii  front  of  it ;  for  we  are  told  that  a  niormaer  gave 
Columcille  nacloic  i  lip  nil  yun>cc  c/tloio  pcllc  me  <JAT- 
Ht'il,  i.e.,  "  from  atone  of  tue  ip  ilat  to  stone  ot 
Pet  of  M'c  Garnait." 
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as  to  why  the  second  inscription  on  the  stone, 
which  drops  all  mention  of  the  O'Bosir's,  was 
"  with  the  good  wish  of  Lord  »£«  Malisius  [and] 
of  Unggus  newly  made."  Either  the  O'Rosir's' 
land  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
and  this  was  an  acknowledgement  by  Bishop 
Malisius  and  Unggus  (the  mormaer  ?)  of 
Ac-Nun's  right  to  his  own  land  on  the  other 
side;  or  else  the  O'Kosir's  had  been  tenants 
of  the  Church  and  Ac-Nun  had  acquired  their 
holding  from  the  latter — so  that  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  stone  was  now  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Mayhew  next  says  that  Nahhtvvddaftfts 
dattrr  cannot  mean  what  I  say  (=  Nightrogue's 
daughter),  because,  if  this  were  an  instance  of 
the  lost  h  in  O. -Norse  ndtt,  we  should  also  have 
had  the  lost  h  of  dattrr  preserved  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. This  is  an  exceedingly  smart  point,  but 
it  comes  to  nothing.  For  this  lady's  name, 
though  in  itself  Norse,  is  merely  part  of  a 
Pictish  inscription;  and  you  cannot  expect  a 
Pict  to  be  more  consistent  with  lit  in  Norse 
than  in  his  own  language.  Now,  we  not 
only  have  the  same  Pictish  word  spelt  in  these 
inscriptions  sometimes  as  ehhtt,  &c.,  and  some- 
times as  ett,  &c.,  but  in  the  Lunasting  Stone, 
explained  in  my  last  letter,  we  actually  get 
these  two  forms  side  by  side. 

Mr.  Mayhew  says  that  my  derivations  of 
Bernises  and  Lotel  are  impossible,  because  "  In 
Celtic  names  of  places  the  qualified  always  pre- 
cedes the  qualifying  element."  May  I  ask,  then, 
what  is  the  derivation  of  the  following  names 
which  are  derived  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
theory  on  two  consecutive  pages  of  Johnston's 
Place-names  of  Scotland — Gairloch,  Gareloch, 
Galcantry,  Gamrie,  Gargunnock,  Garioch, 
Garlieston  ? 

I  have  now  dealt  with  everyone  of  Mr. 
Mayhew's  points  except  the  pronunciation  of 


Welsh  //.  I  learnt  that  thirty-seven  years  ago 
in  North  Wales,  and  have  carefully  studied  its 
physiology.  Some  day  or  other,  if  Mr.  May  hew 
wishes,  I  will  go  into  it  with  him,  privately  or 
in  print ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  least  material 
to  my  argument,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
not  draw  a  Welsh  herring  across  the  Pictish 
scent. 

I  now  pass  to  Mr.  Goudie's  letter.  I  have 
already  answered  it  in  private  ;  but  it  was 
printed  so  quickly  that,  if  he  wished  to  alter 
anything,  there  would  have  been  no  time. 

I.  I  said  that  it  was  "morally  certain"  that 
Bernises  (=  Battleheadland)  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  battle,  because  it  has  the  ruins  of  a  broch, 
and  a  broch  there  seemed  hardly  likely  to  have 
been  dismantled  except  after  a  fight.     Perhaps 
I    should     have     said    "  specially    probable," 
instead  of  "morally  certain." 

II.  I  had  corrected  my  mistake  about   the 
name  Aith  in  a  fresh  letter,  which  was  in  the 
editor's  hands  before  I  heard  from  Mr.  Goudie. 
I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Aith  was  not  con- 
nected with    ai(li}te,   for  now    "Destruction- 
rock  "  can  only  be  the  seaside  rock  immediately 
behind  the  stone,  the  rock  bearing  the  ruins  of 
that  very  broch  which,  as  I  maintain,  gave  its 
name  to  the  entire  district   (Conningsburgh  = 
Fort  of  MacCon). 

But  Mr.  Goudie  says  I  may  rest  assured  that 
the  first  part  of  that  name  "  is  simply  the  Old- 
Northern  konungr,  king,  or  chief."  Well, 
konungr  can  hardly  mean  merely  a  chief,  and, 
if  it  did,  "  chief's  fort  "  would  be  an  absolutely 
undistinctive  name.  Again,  "  king's  fort  "  can 
hardly  mean  a  fort  built  by  a  king,  because 
there  were  no  Pictish  kings  in  Shetland  to 
build  brochs,  and  Norsemen  never  built  them 
at  all.  And,  although  a  Norse  king  might 
conceivably  have  lodged  there,  the  great  broch 
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of  Mousa,  which  was  occupied  for  a  long  time 
by  two  different  Norse  jarls,  did  not  acquire  the 
name  or  title  of  either  of  them. 

Moreover,  long  before  Shetland  passed  back 
to  Scotland  the  short  form  konf/r  had  arisen, 
and  in  two  gazetteers  and  an  atlas  which  I 
have  consulted  I  have  not  found  a  single 
Scandinavian  place  whose  name  now  begins 
with  Konungs-  ;  it  is  always  Kougs-.  So  that 
we  should  expect  the  name,  if  it  meant  what 
Mr.  Goudie  supposes,  to  have  come  down  to  us 
as  Congsburgh. 

Finally,  although  Old  Norse  has  patronymics 
in  -ing-  which  justify  my  derivation,  I  find  no 
instance  of  kommgr  or  its  derivatives  having  / 
instead  of  u. 

IIT.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Goudie  that  I  never 
dreamt  of  regarding  M'c  Nan's  les  as  a  "  Cow- 
killing  enclosure.'*  I  called  it  his  enclosure  in 
Bobhe;  and  I  supposed  that  Bobhe,  which 
means  Cow-killing,  was  so  called  because  at 
that  spot  some  gang  of  Norse  pirates,  'having 
seized  the  cattle  of  the  natives,  had,  after  their 
known  custom,  slaughtered  them  so  as  to 
embark  the  carcasses.  And  I  only  rendered  les 
"  enclosure  "  because  it  has  so  many  meanings. 
In  the  offprint  of  my  letter  I  had  added  the 
following  quotations  from  O'Curry's  Manners 
of  the  Ancient  Irish:  "The  homestead  of  a 
Flath  was  called  a  Lis  or  Les  "  (i.,  p.  cccv.),  and 
"Each  Flath  had  his  Les  "  (/&.,  p.  cliii.)— and 
Jiad  stated  that,  in  the  Glossary  to  Windisch's 
Irischc  Tc.rte,  the  word  is  given  as  =  a  dwelling 
defended  by  an  earthen  wall  running  round  it. 
E.  W.  B.  NICHOLSON. 


IV.— THE    LOGIE    ELPHINSTONE    STONE  : 
ETT  AND  PETT. 

"We  have  now  had  so  many  instances  of 
Pictish  e  =  Irish  and  Modern  Scottish  Gaelic  ai 
that  I  think  no  impartial  student  can  doubt 
that  ett  and  elite  =  ait  and  ai(h)te.  The  Logic 
Elphinstone  Stone,  in  the  Garioch,  Aberdeen- 
shire,  will  not  only  give  us  an  earlier  form  than 
any  of  these,  but  will  furnish  a  clew  to  the 
etymological  meaning  at  the  root  of  them. 

This  stone  and  two  others,  with  a  fourth  now 
destroyed,  stood  near  each  other  on  the  neigh- 
bouring moor  of  Garden  (Lord  Southesk, 
Oyhama  of  Scotland] ;  doubtless  they  marked 
the  four  [corners  of  the  same  property. 
All  three  bear  Pictish  symbols,  and  the  one  we 
are  dealing  with  also  has  an  Ogam  inscription 
written  on  a  circular  stem-line.  Prof.  Rhys 
has  discussed  this  inscription  at  p.  279  of  his 
paper,  but  has  not  included  it  in  his  Pictish 
list.  For  how  was  it  to  be  read  ?  Where  were 
you  to  begin  reading  on  the  circular  line,  and 
which  side  of  the  stem-line  was  to  be  considered 
"  above,"  which  "  below"  ?  In  other  words, 
you  might  begin  almost  anywhere,  and  six  out 
of  ten  characters  had  each  a  double  value  ! 
Accordingly  Lord  Southesk  read*  Athat  Blmto, 
Mr.  Allen  Abat  Cahoht,  and  Prof.  Rhys  sug- 
gested a  various  reading  of  one  letter,  which 

*  In  his  more  recent  Pictish  Symbolism  (p.  53) 
ha  gives  "  DHO  AT  THAHO,  or  AT  THAHO  DHO." 
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would  give  Cahohtalt.  The  right  reading  is 
probably  Ahta  Ovnbhv. 

The  circle  and  Ogams  round  it  form  an  image 
of  the  sun.  The  Ogains  were  so  written  for 
luck.  At  Preston-Pans,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Sun-day  is  (or  quite  lately  was)  the  favourite 
day  to  sail  for  the  fishing  (Choice  Notes,  Folk- 
lore, p.  271).  "  One  very  ancient  and  persistent 
superstition  had  regard  to  the  direction  of 
movement  either  of  persons  or  things.  This 
direction  should  always  be  with  the  course  of 
the  sun  "  (Napier,  Folk-lore  [West  of  Scotland], 
p.  133).  On  the  south  sid<»  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
when  a  boat  was  pushed  into  the  water,  "  The 
prow  was  always  turned  seaward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun's  course  "  (Gregor,  Folk- 
lore of  North- East  of  Scotland,  p.  199).  At 
this  day  in  one  part  at  least  of  Suther- 
land a  funeral  will  sometimes  travel 
a  long  way  round  in  order  to  travel  with 
the  sun,  and  when  you  go  out  first  thing  of  a 
morning  you  must  turn  to  the  right — which, 
Dr.  Joass  tells  me,  is  the  way  of  the  sun ! 

The  Ogams  on  this  sun-picture,  then,  begin 
at  the  bottom,  and  turn  to  the  spectator's 
right :  by  this  arrangement  they  are  also 
travelling  to  the  right  when  they  leave  off. 
Up  the  right  side  of  the  circle  the  outside  of 
the  stem-line  is  regarded  as  the  upper  side, 
down  the  left  side  the  *inside  of  it  is  so  re- 
garded ;  and  it  is  perhaps  as  an  indication  of 
this  change  that  just  before  it  begins  the  angle 
of  the  vowel- strokes  is  altered  so  as  to  front 
the  other  way.  And  so  we  get  Ahta  Ovobhv. 

Now  Ahta,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  is  the 
one  missing  form  required  to  explain  the 
divergent  forms  ai(h)te,  elite,  irttw,  ait,  and  ett : 

*  In  each  case,  however,  it  is  the  side  on  the 
spectator's  right  of  the  stem-line. 
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and  its  meaning  I  shall  presently  show  to  = 
"  hearth." 

Ovobhv  is  the  usual  dak  pi.  place-name.  Of 
course  the  normal  Pictish  ending  of  that  case  is 
-e(e)v(v)  =  -aibh ;  but  Prof.  Mackinnon  has 
pointed  out  (Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  Inverness,  xii.,  p.  356)  that  in  the  Dean  of 
Lisuoore's  Book  (early  sixteenth- century  and 
South-Highland  dialect)  the  dat.  pi.  F-iannaibh 
appears  as  feanow — and  we  shall  meet  with  a 
dat.  pi.  in  -ov  in  the  Aquhollie  Stone.  The  bhv 
of  course  —  vv  and  the  word  =  omhaibh,  from 
omh,  "lonesome,  unfrequented,"  the  place 
being  called,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  from 
the  inhabitants,  whose  distance  from  any  other 
abode  probably  procured  them  this  name.  In 
English  we  might  have  called  the  stead 
"Lonesome  House":  in  Gaelic  they  called  it 
"  Hearth  Lonesomes."  This  is  the  second  case 
we  have  had  of  a  stead  bearing  a  proper  name, 
and  we  shall  have  two  more. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  one  or  two  scores  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  circle.  But,  if  it  were  found  impossible  to 
read  Alita  Ovobhv,  it  might  yet  be  possible  to 
read  Ahtta  Ovob,  which  would  do  almost  as 
well  (the  Old- Irish  dat.  pi.  is  in  -&,  not  -bh}. 
And  if  even  Ahtta  were  proved  impossible,  I 
should  still  make  bold  to  postulate  ahta  as  the 
almost  certain  precursor  of  the  elile  group. 

And  now  for  the  derivation  of  ahta.  Our 
Pictish  inscriptions  are  phonetic  ;  and  in  the 
Lunasting  Stone  they  have  already  given  us  h 
(in  Cuhetts]  as  the  equivalent  of  th>  th  being 
always  sounded  as  h  in  Scottish  Gaelic  when  it 
is  not  quiescent.  Spell  the  word,  then,  as 
athta,  and  you  see  that  it  is  a  compound  of  «///, 
which  now  means  a  kiln,  but  doubtless  originally 
meant  a  fire,  and  ta,  a  border  or  place,  and 
so  -—  either  "  fireplace,  hearth,"  or  "  couliues 
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of  an  hearth."*  With  ath,  cf.  ced  "fire" 
(Windisch's  Irisclie  Texte),  mod.  Ir.  aodh,  and 
"  D  =  TH  interdum  in  radice  "  (Zeuss,  Ir.  gr., 
p.  73).  Moreover  the  adj.  ath-ach  means  a 
clown  in  Irish,  and  Lhuyd  gives  athaigh  as  = 
"husbandman,"  the  Highland  Society's  diet, 
apparently  correcting  him  to  athaich  "  husband- 
men" In  these  words  the  meaniog  is  obviously 
that  of  a  country  hearthdweller,  as  that  of  our 
"  husbandman  "  ishouse-dwelling-man. 

We  now  see  how  there  comes  to  be  an  h  in 
ehte,  eht,  and  the  North  Highland  pronuncia- 
tion ai(h]te.  H  is  never  a  radical  in  Gaelic : 
ath,  pronounced  a-h,  supplies  its  origin  in  this 
case. 

We  see,  too,  how  in  the  forms  cettce,  aite  (and 
in  ait  and  ett,  which  I  shall  presently  show  to 
be  abbreviations  of  them)  there  is  no  h.  Th  in 
the  middle  of  a  polysyllable  is  generally!  silent 
in  Scottish  Gaelic ;  so  that  after  ath-ta  had 
come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  single  word,  the 
th  was  dropped  altogether. 

We  see  also  why  there  are  two  sets  of  forms, 
ore  with  a  final  -e  (elite,  aite\  one  without  it 
(eld,  ett,  ait}.  It  is  a  rule  in  Scottish  Gaelic 
that,  jf  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is 
preceded  by  a  small  vowel  (e  or  «'),  there  shall 
be  a  small  vowel  also  in  the  next  syllable. 
When  ath  +  ta  had  come  to  be  considered  &a 
one  word  the  first  vowel  became,  by  "  in- 
fection," oi  or  (in  the  Newton  Stone)  a>,  but 
that  left  the  next  syllable  without  a  correspond  - 

*  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  ath  iu  this 
particular  combination  means  "  fire  "  or  "  a  fire  "  : 
in  the  former  case  ath-ta  would  ==  fireplace, 
domestic  bearth,  in  the  latter  it  would  =  confines 
withiu  which  there  va?  such  an  hearth. 

t  /«.,'*  over  the  North  and  Central  Highlands  "; 
but  "  in  tin;  \\Yst.  Highlands"  it  is  sounded  as  h 
.niH'ir,  p.  I 
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ing  small  vowel.  This  want  of  harmony  waa 
remedied  in  two  ways.  One  was  to  infect  the 
next  syllable  also,  and  so  we  get  elite  (=  aiJitai 
or  wJitiv),  attic,  and  aite.  The  other  was  to  drop 
the  final  -a  altogether,  and  so  we  get  eht,  ett, 
ait. 

It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that,  although 
the  Irish  aft  is  feminine,  aite,  which  preserves 
the  original  number  of  syllables,  preserves  also 
the  gender  of  the  original  ta,  which  is  mascu- 
line. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  derivation  of  the  prefix  Pit-  in  Scottish 
place-names,  the  ultimate  origin  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  unknown.  The  oldest  form  is 
Pett,  in  the  Book  of  Deer.  Now  an  initial 
p  in  Gaelic  cannot  =  an  Indo-European  p, 
which  Gaelic  always  drops  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  (cf.  athair  =  pater}.  It  must  either 
indicate  a  word  borrowed  from  another  lan- 
guage or  else  it  must  be  a  degraded  b.  The 
tendency  of  the  Highlander  thus  to  degrade 
his  fe's  is  well  known  :  I  need  only  refer  to 
Aytoun's  "  Massacre  of  the  Macpherson." 
And  this  tendency  was  not  unknown  in  Irish — 
cf.  peist  for  beiat  (Zeuss,  p.  59).  Now,  the 
Highland  Society's  Dictionary  gives  bai teach  as 
"farmer,"  and  Lhuyd  in  1707  gives  baitach  as 
a  clown  (O'Reilly  baiteach).  The  Highland 
Society  derive  this  from  bo  "  cow"  and  (liteach, 
which  latter  word  has  three  meanings  (1)  agri- 
culture ;  (2)  inhabiting;  (3)  habitation — but 
all  of  them  derived  from  aite  (or  ait).  Now,  if 
bo  (or  even  the  pi.  ba)  and  ttiteach  can  make 
IxdtcdcJi,  bo  (or  ba)  and  ait  can  equally  make 
bait :  this  in  Pictish  would  be  spelt  bet  or  belt 
and,  if  the  b  were  degraded  to  p,  ptt  or  pt-tt.  I 
go  further  than  this,  and  maintain  that  builncJi, 
and  baiteach  <iru  not  themselves  compounds  of 
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6-  and  ait(e}ach,  but  are  adjectives  formed 
directly  from  an  once-existing  bait(e). 

Pett,  then,  I  hold,  meant  an  ait  (Pictish  ett) 
where  cows  were  kept.  This  suits  to  perfection 
the  repeated  use  of  it  in  the  Book  of  Deer. 
"  It  is  there  uniformly  connected  with  a  personal 
name,*  as  if  it  was  applied  to  a  single  home- 
stead, .  .  .  and  the  affix  Pit  seems  to  have 
a  similar  meaning  in  the  old  entry  in  the 
Chartulary  of  St.  Andrews,  where  we  read  of  the 
'  villula  '  or  homestead,  which  is  called  Pitmo- 
kane"  (Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  iii.,  p.  226). 

"We  now  see  why  almost  all  the  Pits  are  in 
the  eastern  counties  between  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  the  Moray  Firth  :  the  Gaels  of  these  flatter 
parts  would  be  the  first  to  establish  cattle- 
farms. 

We  see  also  why  in  almost  all  our  North- 
Pictish  inscriptions  (in  all  eight  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  eastern  counties)  we  get  an  tit  but 
never  a  pett,  while  in  the  Book  of  Deer  we  get 
only  two  ets,  but  four  petts.  It  is  clear  that 
when  the  Book  of  Deer  was  written  the  tt 
was  an  old  institution,  for  the  form  used  is  a 
degraded  one,  and  that  it  was  giving  way  to 
ihe  pett.  In  other  words,  the  original  ahta  or 
ett,  a  mere  hearth  or  stead,  was  becoming 
everywhere  a  b-ett  or  petty  a  stead  with  cows 
attached  to  it.f 

I  suggest  further  that  the  place-names  Perth 
and  Pomona  may  illustrate  and  be  illustrated 
by  this  letter. 

*  He  has  overlooked  pett  inmulenn,  "  pett  of 
the  mill,"  but  that  quite  consists  with  his  theory. 

t  Dr.  Stuart's  instances  of  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  Pit  and  Hal  (Book  of  Deer,  p.  Ixxxiv.) 
indicate  that  the  words  denoted  the  eume  si/u  and 
kind  of  holding. 
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Boece,  in  bk.  13,  calls  Perth,  when  standing 
on  its  former  site,  Bertha ;  and  we  have 
the  forms  Perth  in  1150  and  Pert  circa  1178 
(Johnston's  Place-names  of  Scotland).  ;These 
three  forms  point  to  its  meaning  Battle-place, 
from  bair  "contest,"  and  ta  "place."  Bair 
would  be  in  Pictish  ber,  as  we  have  already  had 
it  in  Ber-nises,  "  Battleheadland,"  in  the 
Bressay  Stone :  with  the  favourite  Highland 
substitution  of  p  for  b  it  would  also  become  per. 
Ta  according  to  the  practice  of  the  oldest 
Gaelic  would  not  be  aspirated  in  composition ; 
but  according  to  the  latter  practice  it  would 
become  tha.  Finally,  the  last  a  would  be 
dropped,  because  the  "small"  vowel  e  ought 
not  to  be  followed  by  a  broad  vowel  (cf.  eht 
instead  of  ehta}.  So  we  get  all  three  forms 
accounted  for. 

Pomona,  which  name  Mr.  Elton  (on  what 
ground  I  don't  yet  know)  considers  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Pytheas  (fourth  century  B.C.) 
"  or  soon  afterwards "  (Origins  of  English 
///s/or//,  p.  75),  appears  circa  1380  as  Insula 
Pomonia  (Johnston).  I  suggest  that  the  first 
part  of  it  is  the  stem  of  po,  Pictish  for  bo 
"  cow,"  and  the  latter  part  a  stem  mon-  from 
which  comes  the  Irish  moin  "  moorland,"  which 
itself  looks  like  the  infected  form  of  an  earlier 
mon.  It  would  then  have  received  its  name 
from  consisting  largely  of  moorland  on  which 
cattle  were  grazed. 

E.  W.  B.  NICHOLSON-. 

P.S. — In  my  first  letter  I  should  have  said  that 
mormaer  =  not  "great  man"  but  "great 
maor" — i.e.,  great  officer;  but  whether  maor 
=  the  Latin  maior,  or  what  other  origin  it 
has,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

Dr.  Joass  has  proved  to  me  by  a  rubbing  that 
I  also  wrongly  copied  morphear  ior  morfhear 
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on  the  Golspie  Stone  ;  though  the/  was  blurred, 
I  doubted  its  being  a  p,  but  followed  my 
guidebooks. 

Lastly,  I  must  correct  Call  urn  to  Cailein  in 
my  statement  as  to  the  hereditary  Gaelic  title 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll :  about  the  differing 
forms  of  that  title,  and  my  indebtedness  to 
various  correspondents,  I  may  some  day  write 
separately. 
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V.— "IP"  AND  THE  ST.  VIGEAN'S  STONE. 

All  readers  of  these  letters  know  that  the  0' 
of  Irish  surnames  is  the  Irish  o,  "grandson" 
or  "  descendant."  Of  this  the  modern  dat.  pi. 
is  iWi,  which  (as  that  case  in  Old  Irish  ended 
in  -b)  suggests  an  earlier  ib.  But  of  o  there  is 
an  older  form  aue,  which  again  suggests  an 
older  dat.  pl.ai'6.*  And  (as  that  case  eventually 
changed  its  ending  to  -bh)  this  in  turn  suggests 
a  later  form  aibh.  Moreover,  we  know  that  in 
Ulster  ai  is  pronounced  e,  so  that  we  get  the 
possibility  of  Old  Irish  dialectal  forms  eb  and 
t-lh.  We  know  also  that  Irish  ai  is  almost 
invariably  represented  by  Pictish  e  (we  have 
had  fourteen  instances  in  eight  inscriptions), 
and  that  the  Highlander  delights  to  change  his 
&'s  into  jo's :  so  that  for  ail)  and  ib  we  get 
possible  Pictish  ep  and  ip. 

Let  us  now  tabulate  these  forms  : 


O.Ir. 

do.  dialectal  ? 

Pictish  ? 

aib 

eb 

ep 

ib? 

ip 

aibh? 

ebh 

ebh  » 

ev    } 

ibh 

Ibh) 

iv    ) 

*  When  I  wrote  this,  the  only  dat.  pi.  of  aue 
which  I  knew  of  (from  Zeuss  and  the  glossary  to 
Windisch's  Irische  Texte}  was  auib.  But  I  argued 
that  as  au  "ear,"  in  which  the  it  is  undisputedly 
radical,  gives  not  only  auaib  and  auib,  but  also  dib 
and  aib,  aue  might  do  the  same.  I  now  find  aib, 
at  least  as  late  as  1148,  on  p.  346  of  the  Chronicon 
Scotorum  (Rolls  series),  "  occisus  est  o  Aib  racan," 
Eng.  trans,  (p.  347)  "  was  slain  by  the  Ui-Racan." 
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We  know  also  that  the  land  occupied  by 
tribes  or  families  was  called  by  the  names  of 
those  families,  and  that  it  was  common  in  such 
cases  to  use  the  dat.  pi.  as  an  abstract 
locative. 

Consequently,  if  the  descendants  of  a  man 
named  Cu  (gen.  Con)  held  land,  that  land 
might  possibly  have  been  called  in  the  oldest 
Irish  Aib  Con,  or  in  later  Irish  Ibh  Con.  If 
these  died  out,  or  migrated,  or  were  expelled, 
and  the  land  fell  to  the  descendants  of  someone 
else,  it  might  still  be  called  Aib  or  Ibh,  but 
with  another  name  following.  And  there 
arises  the  possibility  that,  in  consequence,  these 
terms  aib,  ibh,  and  their  congeners  would  be 
used  to  indicate  a  family-holding  apart  from 
the  name  of  any  particular  family,  and  without 
retaining  any  plural  sense. 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  hypothesis  will 
explain. 

I.  It  supplies  an  origin  not  only  for  O'Eeilly's 
"ibh,  s.  a  country,  a  tribe  of  people,"  but  also 
for  his  "  aibli,  s.  .  .  .  a  tribe."  < 

II.  It    explains    Ptolemy's    name     (second 
century)  of  the  people  in  Ireland  (II.  2§  8)  called 
EUanoi  (which  reading  I  prefer  to  Eblanioi), 
and  the  city  EUana  (ib.  §  7).      These  names 
represent  Eb-lan.f     As  Irish  tli  only  =  //,  and 
Zeuss    (Gram.    p.    71)    gives  instances    of  its 

*  In  O'Brien's  Dictionary  (1768)  these  appear  as 
ilht  and  ai  (pi.  aoibh).  Of  the  former  he  gives  no 
instances ;  of  the  latter  only  aoibh  liatha'in,  the 
country  about  Castle  Lyons,  and  aoibh  maccoille,  the 
country  of  Imokilly— in  each  of  which  it  is  demon - 
strably  the  dat.  pi.  of  aue,  o,  ua,  "  a  descendant." 
Lhuyd  (1707)  gives  "  Aoibh  :  a  naoibh,  In  the  terri- 
tories. K." — which  is  obviously  the  same. 

f  The  -ot  and  -a  are  of  course  only  Greek 
terminations,  habitually  added  by  Ptolemy  to  bar- 
barous names  in  order  to  give  them  a  Greek  drees. 
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being  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  word  (e.g.,  en 
for  ethn),  this  Ian  =  Idthn,  gen.  pi.  of  lath,  a 
hero,  so  that  Eb-lan  meant  "  descendants  of 
heroes."  And  I  doubt  not  that  Lagin,  the  name 
of  the  men  of  Leinster  (in  which  the  Eb-lan 
and  their  city  lay),  is  only  another  form  of  the 
same  patronymic  and  =  Lathgin,  "hero-born  " 
or  "  hero-clan." 

III.  It  explains  the  twofold  mediaeval  Irish 
name  of  Dublin  —  (1)  Baile-Atha-Cliath*  = 
"  town  of  (the) hurdle-ford, "and  (2)  Duibhlinnf 
— together    with    the  connexion  between  the 
latter  and  Eb-lan.      There  were  various  Ath- 
Cliath's  in  Ireland  (Joyce,  Irish  Names  of  Places, 
p.  351),  and  the  particular  one  at  the  settlement 
of  the  Eb-lan  would  be  called  (Baile)  Ath(a) 
Cliath   du   (=  at)  Ibh-linn.^      The  change   of 
vowel  in  linn  might  arise  from  a  shortening  and 
subsequent  infection  of  the  a,  as  i  is  a  form  of 
a,  infected;   but  possibly  the   false  derivation 
from  duibh  linn  (=  black  pool)  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it .J  As  the  preposition  du  frequently  dropped 
its  vowel  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
we   also   get  the  spelling  and  pronunciation 
Divlin  explained. 

IV.  It  explains  part  of  the  name  of  the  five 
isles   to  the  north   of  Ireland,  which  Ptolemy 
(II.  2  §  10)  calls  Aiboudai.  §    Each  of  the  two 

*  OrAth  Cliath,  "  Hurdle  -ford,"  alone. 

t  We  get  the  earlier  ib  in  the  spellings  Duiblinni 
(genitive)  on  p.  10  of  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the 
Gaill  (Rolls  series)  and  Duiblinn  (dat.)  on  pp.  341, 
346  of  Annals  of  Ulster,  vol.  i. 

J  But  see  note  on  Eblinnc  at  end  of  thia  letter. 

§  So  Miiller,  following  the  extract  from  Ptolemy 
in  Steph.  Bjz.  The  MSS.  read  Eboudai,  Ebouda, 
Eboudi.  In  late  Greek  ai  =  e,  and  they  are  often 
interchanged  by  copyists  ;  so  no  stress  can  be  laid 
on  either  spelling.  Pliny  (IV.  §  104)  had  called 
them  Haebudes,  or  (most  MSS.  ?)  Hebudes,  but  the  h 
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most  westerly  was  called  Aibouda — obviously 
because  each  was  inhabited  by  the  same  Aib  or 
tribe. 

V.  It  explains  part  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy's 
Epidion,  the  fifth  and  most  easterly  of  these 
isles.  As  it  was  on  the  Pictish  coast,  its  name 
began  not  with  Aib,  but  with  Ep.  Indeed, 
when  we  come  to  his  description  of  the  cor- 
responding: part  of  Caledonia,  we  find  there  a 
tribe  called  the  Epidioi,*  and  an  Epidion  akron, 
Epidian  promontory,  or  Promontory  Epidion. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  and 
was  probably  identical  with  the  supposed  isle 
to  which  he  gives  the  same  name.  Kintyre  is 
all  but  an  isle,  and,  looked  at  from  Antrim,  it 
would  be  taken  for  one:  "In  ancient  records 
Kintyre  is  occasionally  described  as  an  island  " 
(Orig.  Paroch.  Scotice  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  1). 

As  for  Pictish  ip,  we  have  already  had  it  in 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  Newton  Stone. 
It  had  clearly  become  crystallised  in  the  mean- 
ing of  "  family-holding,"  with  all  plural  sense 

is  a  Latin's  erroneous  reading  of  the  name  out  of 
some  Greek  geographer.  H  not  being  a  letter  in 
Greek,  and  usually  not  even  indicated  at  that  time 
in  MSS.  by  the  rough  breathing,  the  reader  would 
have  to  guess  whether  or  not  to  aspirate  the  word. 
Similar  instances  of  wrong  guessing  in  the  contrary 
direction  have  led  to  Annas  and  Arimathaea  in 
our  New  Testament,  instead  of  Hannas  and 
Harimathaea. 

*  Prof.  Khys  (Celtic  Britain,  p.  264)  connects  the 
ancient  names  of  the  Scottish  isle  of  Tiree—  Tirieth 
and  Terra  JUth—vrifh  those  of  the  mythical  Irish 
hero  Ith,  the  uncle  of  Miled,  and  of  "  several 
places  in  Ireland  called  Mag-Ithe  or  the  plain  of 
Ith."  Now  "TH  =  D  infecta"  (Zeuse,  p.  (J3), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  "D  =  TH  interdum  in 
radice  "  (id.,  p.  73),  and  I  suggest  that  the  name 
Epidioi  =  descendants  of  Id  or  Ith. 
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lost,  before  the  Pictish  dat.  pi.  changed  its 
ending  from  b  (p)  to  lh  (v) ;  so  that  we  actually 
get  renn  ip  Ua  fiosir,  "in  front  of  ip  of 
O'Bosir's,"  where  early  Pictish  would  have 
given  re nn  Ip  Rosir,  "in  front  of  O'Ro sir's." 
But  we  still  have  the  name  of  a  family  attached 
to  it. 

In  the  (twelfth  century)  Gaelic  entries  of  the 
Book  of  Deer,  we  seem  to  get  a  further 
advance.  There  ip  is  apparently  used  without 
the  name  of  any  family  at  all. 

We  are  told  (plate  v.  of  the  Spalding  Club 
edition)  that  certain  persons  gave  to  Christ  and 
to  Columcille  and  to  Drostan  Mil  doin  ipet 
ipdir,  which  is  translated  (p.  94)  "  Sail  Domin 
in  Pet  Ipuir."  This  translation,  however, 
seems  to  me  virtually  impossible,  because  it 
puts  a  ball  inside  a  pet,  whereas  *  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  a  pet  was  a  single  homestead, 
and  on  p.  Ixxxiv.  seven  instances  are  given  of  pit 
and  bal  being  "used  indiscriminately"  as 
names  of  the  same  places.  I  suggest  that  the 
words  in  question  denote  three  distinct 
holdings  :  (1)  Ball  do  min  (=,Farm  at  (the) 
green) ;  (2)  Ip  "  Et "  ;  (3)  Ip  "  Air."  Et  would 
of  course  be  the  familiar  ett  of  our  Pictish 
inscriptions  =  hearth  (i.e.,  homestead);  and  in 
the  St.  Vigean's  Stone  wex  shall  find  another  ip 
described  as  an  ett,  Air  is  an  adjective 
meaning  "ploughed." 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  Book  of  Deer 
where  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  find  ip.  We 
are  told  (plate  iv.)  that  theMormaer  of  Buchan 
gave  to  Columcille  and  Drostan  udcloic  ttiprat 
gonice  chloic  pette  me  garndit,  which  is  rendered 
(p.  92)  "from  Cloch  in  tiprat  to  Cloch  pette 
mic  Garnait" — i.e.,  from  Stone  of  the  (in} 
Well  (tiprat}  to  Stone  of  Farm  of  m'c  Garnait. 

*  See  p.  42. 
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In  the  reprint  of  a  former  letter  I  have  divided 
Itiprat  differently,  as  =  int  ip  Rat  ;  but  for  int 
one  would  have  expected  ind,  I  cannot  quote 
an  instance  of  rat  =  rath,  and  in  any  case  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  genitive,  and  is  not  —  so  I 
recant.  The  well  in  question  was  doubtless 
either  Abbey  Well  or  St.  Drostan's  Well. 

But  note  that  in  this  passage  we  have  evi- 
dence as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  of  march- 
stones  (clochan)  of  property,  which  is  what  I 
have  been  insisting  that  almost  all  our  inscribed 
Pictish  stones  are;  and  note  that  the  stones 
here  mentioned  are  also  stones  which  define 
the  boundaries  of  property  of  Columciile  and 
Drostan;  and  the  St.  Vigean's  Stone,  which 
we  are  about  to  consider,  is  also  a  stone  which 
serves  as  the  boundary  between  property  on 
the  one  side  belonging  to  Drostan  and  an  ip 
or  holding  called  Ev  Bhret  on  the  other,  which 
was  the  ett  or  homestead  of  a  man  called  Forcus 
(O'Bhret?). 

The  "Drosten"  Stone,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  now  in  the  porch,  and  was  once  in 
the  kirkyard,  of  St.  Vigean's,  in  Forfarshire. 
On  one  face  it  has  a  cross  of  interlaced  orna- 
ment, with  borders  containing  animals,  &c., 
treated  decoratively.  On  the  other  it  has  a 
man  kneeling  with  drawn  bow  and  arrow  ;  in 
front  of  him  a  wild  boar  ;  above  him  several 
Pictish  symbols  and  a  variety  of  animals,  chiefly 
wild,  including  a  bear.  Both  the  long  edges 
between  these  two  faces  are  also  ornamented, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  is  the  in- 
scription, in  exellant  Latin  half  -uncials  : 
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Before  explaining  this  inscription,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  stone  is,  by  all  accounts,  so 
placed  that  the  inscription — which  is  only 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground — is  not 
very  easy  to  study  minutely ;  but  that  I  have 
worked  with  a  microscope  on  an  admirable 
photograph,  taken  by  Mr.  James  Milne,  photo- 
grapher, of  Arbroath,  before  the  stone  was 
placed  where  it  now  is.  Let  me  also  say  that 
— although  no  one  has  previously  suspected  it — 
the  Latin  letters  are  cut  over  a  scratched  Ogam 
inscription.  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to 
properly  define  the  Ogams,  but  I  doubt  its 
being  possible  from  my  small  photograph — at 
least,  without  still  further  shortening  sight 
already  too  much  shortened  by  such  work. 

The  small  punctuation-mark  like  a  figure  2 
always  denotes  the  end  of  a  word.  The  first  line 
also  has  at  the  end  a  stop  something  like  this ,  ^ . 
The  third  line  has  at  the  end  the  punctuation  -,- 
which  is  meant  to  have  the  effect  of  our 
hyphen.  And  there  is  a  -  at  the  end  of  the 
entire  inscription.  The  '  is  also  employed  after 
the  consonants  b  and  F  to  raise  them  in  the 
genitive  case  to  bh  and  Fh,  like  •  in  Irish. 

The  6  in  the  second  line  has  always  been 
mistaken  for  an  o :  I  only  discovered  the 
stumpy  head  of  the  Irish  b  when  examining 
the  punctuation-marks  with  a  microscope.  We 
had  a  very  similar  case  in  the  boto  of  the 
Newton  Stone. 

In  the  third  line,  where  Forcus  is  raised  to 
the  genitive  and  becomes  Fhoircm,  the  »  is 
placed  crosswise  inside  the  o.  In  the  first  line, 
where  Drostan  is  raised  to  the  genitive  and 
becomes  Drosten  or  Drnisten,  an  /  seems  to  be 
placed  crosswise  over  the  o :  in  this  position 
it  comes  very  near  other  lines  in  the  stone 
which  run  in  the  same  direction,  and  apparently 
belong  to  the  previous  Ogam  inscription,  and 
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it  looks  to  me  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  further 
defining  this  stroke  a  small  i  has  been  written 
on  top  of  it. 

The  first  line  means  "  Of  Drostan,"  Pictish  e 
as  usual  equalling  ai.  It  means  that  the 
property  on  the  left — the  side  of  the  stone  which 
bears  a  cross — belonged  to  a  church  or 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Drostan.  "  The 
great  number  of  sculptured  stones  which  have 
been  found  about  the  church  point  it  out  as  a 
site  of  early  ecclesiastical  settlement,  and 
suggest  that  the  old  parish  may  have  been  the 
territory  of  an  early  Celtic  monastery  "  (Stuart, 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  ii.,  p.  7). 

The  other  three  lines  refer  to  the  property  on 
the  right — the  side  of  the  stone  which  has  the 
man  and  animals  on  it.  The  second  line  gives 
the  name  of  this  property  Ip  Ev  Bhret.  It 
was  an  ip  or  family -holding,  and  was  according 
to  custom  called  by  the  name  of  its  occupants 
in  the  locative-dative  case,  just  as  in  the  Logie 
Elphinstone  Stone,  and,  as  we  shall  see  by-and- 
by,  in  the  Aboyne  Stone.  The  family  were 
descendants  (*  grandchildren  ?)  of  Brat,  the 
genitive  of  whose  name  would  be  Bhrait, 
Pictish  Bhret,  here  written  B'ret ;  as  his 
descendants  they  were  called  ailh,  Pictish  ev. 

The  last  two  lines  tell  us  that  this  O'Bhret  pro- 
perty is  the  ett,  i.e.,  the  "  hearth,"  or  homestead, 
of  Forcus.  Ett,  which  exact  form  is  also  found 
on  the  Lunasting  Stone,  has  been  already  fully 

*  The  aspiration  of  the  initial  suggests  that  the 
name  had  not  become  a  mere  hereditary  family- 
name.  The  ordinary  Scottish  Gaelic  practice  is 
not  to  aspirate  the  name  which  follows  Mac,  unless 
the  person  named  is  actually  the  son  of  the  person 
whose  name  he  bears.  Thus,  the  soil  of  a  Colin 
would  be  Mac  Chailein,  but  the  hereditary  title  o| 
the  Dukes  of  Argyll  is  Mac  Cailein. 
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explained  in  former  letters :  to  those  who  have 
not  read  them  I  can  only  now  say  that  it  is  the 
Pictish  equivalent  of  the  Irish  ait.  Prof.  Rhys 
has  pointed  out  on  p.  269  of  his  paper  that  the 
actual  form  Forcus  (=  Fergus)  is  found  in 
Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  as  the  name  of  an  Irish  king 
of  the  sixth  century.  Here  it  makes  a  genitive 
Fhoircus,  written  F'oircus. 

Forcus  himself  was  very  possibly  one  of  the 
O'Bhret  family.  The  ancestor  of  this  family 
was  a  brat  or  "judge"  ;  and  from  some  news- 
paper abstract  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Mackinnon, 
kindly  lent  me  by  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  I 
find  that  in  a  Gaelic  charter  of  1408  a  man  bears 
the  name  Mac-a-bhriuin,  meaning  "  Son  of  the 
Judge." 

The  entire  inscription  may  be  rendered  thus, 
"  Drostau's  —  Holding  O'JBhret's,  hearth  of 
Forcus." 

My  next  letter  will  include  all  the  remaining 
stones  which  belong  to  my  subject. 

EDWAED  W.  B.  NICHOLSON. 


Note  on  a  name  "  Eblinne,"  "  Aiblinne." 

In  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (Hennessy's  edition) 
I  find,  under  the  year  532,  "  Bellurn  Eblinne," 
translated  "  The  battle  of  Eblinne  " ;  under  53-1 
"  Oath  Aiblinne,"  translated  "The  battle  of 
Aibhlinne  "  ;  and  under  536  "  Bellum  Eiblinne 
mentis,"  translated  "Battle  of  Sliabh-Eibh- 
linne " — with  a  note  "Now  known  as  the 
Sliabh-Phelim  mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Tipperary  and  Limerick." 

Now  Sliabh-Eibhlinn  is  said  in  Irish  legend 
to  be  named  from  Eibliu  or  Eiblenn  (gen. 
Eiblinne),  daughter  of  Guaire  (O'Grady,  JSilva, 
Gadelica,  i.  233,  ii.  265,  584),  and  it  was  cer- 
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tainly  in  Minister  (id.,  i.  233,  258,  ii.  265,  293- 
though  on  the  latter  page  "  or  '  Slieve-phelim ' " 
is  an  insertion  by  the  translator).  But  what 
ground  is  there  for  identifying  the  place  Eblinu 
•with  "Eiblenn's  mountain"  (where  Eiblenn  is 
traditionally  the  name  of  a  person)  ?  Yet  this 
is  commonly  done. 

In  the  first  passage  it  is  said  (Eng.  trans.) 
"The  battle  of  Eblinne,  gained  by  Muirchertach 
Mac  Erca,  and  the  battle  of  Magh-Ailbhe, 
gained  over  the  Leinstermen,  and  the  battle  of 
Aidhne  over  the  Connaughtmen,  and  the 
battle  of  Almhu,  and  the  battle  of  Cenn-eich, 
over  the  Leinstermen,  and  the  plunder  of  the 
Clius,  in  one  year."  This  implies  that  it  was- 
gained  over  the  Leinstermen. 

Again,  under  534  (Eng.  trans.),  "The  battle 
of  Aibhlinne  was  gained  by  Muirchertach  Mac 
Erca  over  the  Leinstermen,  as  some  say." 
The  Eev.  C.  Plummer  suggests  that  "  as  some 
say" — in  the  original  ut  alii  uolunt,  which 
B  omits — means  that  some  attributed  to  this 
year  the  battle  which  had  been  placed  in  532. 

These  instances  are  both  in  the  genitive : 
the  nominatives  I  presume  to  have  been 
Eblinn,  Aiblinn.  On  p.  24.  b.  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster  we  get  Bellum  eblln,  but  something  is 
lost  after  the  last  letter,  doubtless  an  e,  making 
a  genitive. 

Of  course  the  Leinstermen  may  have  been 
fighting  out  of  their  own  territory ;  but  I  con- 
jecture that  Eblinn  =  Eb-lan.  If  that  con- 
jecture is  correct,  we  get  the  chain  of  forms 
Eb-lan,  Eb-linn,  Ib-linn  (in  Duiblinn),  and 
Ibh-linn  (in  Duibhlinn). 


VI.— THE  REMAINING  STONES. 

In    this    letter    I   shall  deal  with    all    the 
remaining  stones,  in  order  of  their  illegibility. 

I.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter  a  fragment  found  close  to  the  Connings- 
burgh  Stone  in  Shetland.     Prof.  Rhys  (p.  206) 
read  it  as  IR,  f-.llowed  by  an  apparent  u,  and 
Lord  Southesk   (Of/hams   of  Scotland,  p.  20o) 
agrees  with  him.    Mr.  Allen,  according  to  Prof. 
Ehys,  treats  it  as  ER,  followed  by  an  apparent 
o ;    but  Mr.  Allen's  drawing,  now  before  me, 
seems  to  regard  it  as   ORE.      It  is,  indeed,  a 
question  which  is   the  upper   and   which   the 
lower  side  of  the  stem-line ;  and  at  present  one 
can  only  say  tha!;,  if  the  fragment  contains  the 
letters  ER,    they   may  be   the   preposition   er, 
Pictish  for  air  ("  upon  "  or  "  in  front  of  "),  as 
in  the  Conningsburgh  Stone  itself. 

II.  A   fragment  from  Abernethy,    showing 
"certain  portions  of  the  legs  of  a  horse,   so 
that  it  was  probably  .  .  .  ornamented  with  a 
hunting   scene"    (Rhys,    p.    208).      The    only 
Ogams   left  may  be  read  either  inin  or  qi/ii : 
the  latter  is  more  likely — query,  (Me<[}<!  Mi  .  .  ., 
"Of  Mac  Mi.  .  ." 

III.  The   Brodie   Stone  was  discovered  in 
digging   out    the   foundations   of   the    present 
kirk  of   Dyke  and   Moy  (Ne.uo  Statistical  Ace. 
of  Scotland,  Elginshire,  p.  221),  which  was  built 
in    1781,  but   behind  the  site   of   an   old   one 
(Sinclair's  titat.  Ace.  xx.,  p.  224).     On  one  side 
it    1ms    a   cross,    and   ornamentation   not   dis- 
tinctively Pictish :  on  the  other  side  a  number  of 
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symbols,  none  of  them  sacred,  and  some  of  them 
distinctively  Pictish.  And  it  differs  from  our 
previous  examples  of  the  kirkyard  march-stone, 
in  having  Ogams  on  the  side  which  bears  the 
cross  as  well  as  on  the  other.  Unhappily 
Stuart  does  not  copy  the  Ogams,  Brash  does 
not  give  the  stone,  and  I  have  seen  no  photo- 
graph or  squeeze  of  them  ;  but  I  have  rubbings 
kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  and  the 
published  readings  of  Prof.  Rhys  and  Lord 
Southesk. 

The  inscription  on  the  cross-side  runs  along 
the  right-hand  edge.  Prof.  Rhys,  after  giving 
a  liberally  queried  transcript,  says  "  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  make  anything  out  of  this,  which  is 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  as  it 
is  also  in  the  middle  "  (p.  288).  Lord  Southesk 
and  Mr.  Allen's  rubbing  have  suggested  to  me 
the  germs  of  a  reading  and  translation  ;  but  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  inscrip- 
tion at  present. 

On  the  other  face  of  the  stone  are  two  rows 
of  Ogams,  one  on  each  of  the  long  edges.  In 
the  only  similar  case  which  we  have  had,  that 
of  the  Bressay  Stone,  the  inscription  begins  on 
the  riprht-hand  edge.  Taking  the  right-hand 
row  first,  then,  we  find  it  beginning,  quite 
unmistakably,  Eddarrnon  ;  but  after  that  almost 
everything  is  missing  or  conjectural.  There 
are  strokes  below  the  line  which  Prof.  Rhys 
(p.  287)  regards  as  probably  part  of  another  n  ; 
then  comes  a  gap  ;  after  which  he  reads  a 
possible  hht  followed  by  turn  and  a  possible  o  ; 
and  then  no  more  can  be  read. 

Edd  is  that  same  variant  of  ett  which  we 
have  already  found  on  the  Golspie  Stone,  It  is 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  stead  Amum(n] 
=  Arrn'on(n),  "in  front  of  the  gorse  "  (or, 
less  probably,  "in  front  of  the  stone"),  a 
name  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Golspie 
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eddy  describes  its  physical  situation.*  The  few 
remaining  letters  must  wait  till  I  can  form  an 
opinion  on  the  conflicting  readings  of  them. 

The  inscription  on  the  left  edge  is  copied  by 
Prof.  Rhys  in  twenty-one  characters  ;  but,  as 
twelve  of  them  are  queried,  I  am  obliged,  in 
this  case  also,  to  wait  for  more  light. 

IV.  The  Aquhollie  Stone,  about  five  miles 
north-west  of  Stonehaven,  has  no  obvious  orna- 
mentation, and  its  vowel-marks  are  notches 
rather  than  lines.  Prof.  Rhys,  regarding  certain 
marks  in  the  stone  as  just  possibly  indicating 
an  a  at  the  beginning  and  an  i  at  the  end, 
suggests  that  in  this  case  we  should  have  a 
common  ending  of  a  Celtic  genitive,  and  the 
whole  would  be  Vinoni  Tedovi,  or  else  Avi 
Nonitedovi,  meaning  "  the  grave  of  Vinon 
Tedov,  or  of  O' Nonitedov ;  "  "but  this  is  sheer 
guesswork"  (p.  271),  and  on  p.  304  he  says 
that  this  stone  "  may  be  wholly  Celtic." 

All,  however,  that  Prof.  Rhys  fairly  satisfied 
himself  of  was  Fi(or  ^uo}noni(?)ted(?)ov,  and 
his  only  reason  for  reading  the  second  i  was 
that  Mr.  Allen  found  the  space  occupied  to  be 
the  same  as  filled  by  the  previous  i :  he  him- 
self "could  not  decide  whether  to  count  four 
considerable  depressions,  or  exactly  twice  the 
number  by  including  less  perceptible  ones." 

Mr.  Allen  has  kindly  lent  me  his  rubbing  of 
the  stone.  I  see  no  trace  of  initial  a ;  and  the 
marks  at  the  end  are  separated  by  an  abnormal 
interval  from  the  preceding  v.  As  for  the 
doubtful  second  i,  there  are  four  notches  so 
close  together  that  it  is  incredible  that  a  single 
notch  should  have  filled  the  remaining  space 

*  Only,  the  name  on  the  Qolepie  Stone  was 
originally  given  by  Norsemen.  But  we  shall  find 
a  purely  Gaelic  parallel  in  our  next  inscription. 

t  I.e.,  either  H  or  Vuo. 
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between  the  n  and  the  d;  and,  as  Prof.  Khys 
found  eight  depressions,  I  shall  read  with  con- 
fidence Vi  Non  e(ht]t  Edov,  and  construe  O'Non's : 
Hearth-"  Edov." 

Vi  =  m,  gen.  of  ua,  "grandson"  or  "de- 
scendant," the  modern  O'.  We  have  already 
had  an  unquestionable  example  of  the  Ogaui 
for  v  being  used  as  =  u,  in  the  NahhtvuddaKSs 
of  the  Bressay  Stone  ;  even  if  we  did  not,  as  we 
do,  know  the  derivation  of  that  name,  we  know 
that  neither  in  Norse  nor  in  Gaelic  would  htod 
be  a  possible  sequence  of  sounds,  however 
divided.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  u  as  =  u 
doubtless  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  in  Irish  and 
(Scottish  Gaelic  a  v  is  frequently  sounded  as  w 
or  u  (O'Donovan,  Jr.  Gr.  p.  47,  Stewart,  Gaelic 
Gr.,  p.  12) ;  and  I  have  previously  pointed  out 
that  in  the  Dean  of  Lisniore's  Book  we  have 
vor  and  wor  side  by  side. 

Non  may  =  the  Nnn  and  Nun  of  the  Newton 
stone ;  for  the  Golspie  Stone  shows  us  o  as  — 
the  breath-vowel  (hhattorr  =  Norse  haJlr).  I 
suspect  Non  and  Nun  to  be  genitives  of  a  nom. 
No  or  Na  (cf.  O.  Ir.  bro.  gen.  bruti ;  cu,  gen. 
con],  the  same,  perhaps,  which  on  the  Golspie 
Stone  makes  its  genitive  Nu  according  to  the 
common  rule  in  S  jottish  Gaelic.  And  I  suspect 
that  the  genitive  Nan  in  the  St.  Ninian's  Stone 
is  another  variant.* 

*  The  correspondence  between  Pictish  phonetics 
as  exhibited  by  me  from  these  inscriptions  and  as 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage,  xviii  ,  pp.  114.,  115,  from  the  Irish  Aimals 
id  very  marked,  but  only  in  this  case  have  I 
borrowed  an  idea  from  ic.  Dr.  Stokes  suggests 
that  we  have  •'  Traces  ...  of  the  n-decl. 
in  Canonn  .  .  .  Manann,"  which  are  genitives 
of  Oana  (p.  91)  and  Mano  (p.  101).  Bat  he  also 
quotes  the  gen.  Manomi,  and  n-ka,  "  Is  the  '  Claud 
Uttnan'  of  Bk.  of  Deir,  V  mis  written  for  '  Claud 
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Edov  =  Fhedov,  our  Ogam  inscriptions  being 
all  phonetic,  and  fh  silent  in  Gaelic.* 
This  Fhedov.  is  the  aspirated  form  of  fedov 
=  fedaib,  O.  Ir.  dat.  pi.  of  fid,  a  tree 
(Zeuss,  p.  40).  I  have  previously  pointed  out, 
at  second-hand  from  Prof.  Mackinnon,t  that 
in  the  Dean  of  Lisuaore's  Book  we  get  feanow 
=  Fiannaibh ;  and  we  have  already  had  another 
locative-dat.  pi.  in  -ov  (-obhv)  in  the  Logie 
Elphinstone  Stone.  The  cause  of  the  aspiration 
of  the  initial  is  that  Ehtt-Fhedov  was  used  as 
a  compound  name,  of  which,  according  to  the 
rule  iii  later  Gaelic,  the  second  member  would 
take  aspiration ;  we  shall  have  a  parallel 
instance  in  the  Aboyne  Stone. 

The  name  Edov  is,  of  course,  as  if  an  English- 

Canonn  ?  "  And  the  conclusion  is  natural  that 
genitives  in  -n  from  a  nom.  in  -no,  or  -no  were 
written  indifferently  as  -nan  or  -non ;  but  I 
presume  that  in  these  cases  (unlike  Nan,  Non,  Nun) 
the  variable  vowel  was  unaccented. 

*  I  must  withdraw  the  statement  that  Rosir  on 
the  Newton  Stone  =  Rosfhir.  I  made  it  on  the 
strength  of  the  assertion  in  the  Highland  Society's 
dictionary  that  fear  "  man,"  is  "  Used  in  the  com- 
pounding of  all  substantive  nouns  ending  in  -ar, 
eir,  or,  oir,  uir,  and  denoting  agency  or  efficiency 
of  any  kind."  But  I  found  that  where  Scottish 
Gaelic  has  sealgair  "  hunter,"  Irish  has  sealgair-e 
(O'-bonovan,  p.  Ixxviii),  which  will  not  suit  this 
explanation.  And  I  conjectured  what  I  now  learn 
from  Zeuss  (p.  780)  to  be  correct,  that  in  such  a 
word  as  sealgaire  the  termination  =  the  Latin 
-ari-its.  Rosir  on  the  Newton  Stone  does  mean 
"  Woodman"  right  enough,  but  it  is  the  genitive 
of  a  nom.  Rosir  (cf.  Irish  notire,  recfire,  tectire  in 
Zeufs),  and  not  of  a  nom.  Rosfher. 

t  From  him  and  Dr.  Joass  I  also  learnt  that  in 
Sutherland  Catuv  is  said  for  Cataibh,  and  GalluT 
for  Gallaibh.  I  have  likewise  peen  these  names 
printed  in  Gaelic  as  Cataobh  and  Gallaobh. 
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man  should  call  his  house  The  Firs,  or  The 
Grove.  And  I  am  inclined  to  guess  that  the 
additional  strokes  at  the  end  of  the  inscription, 
which  Mr.  Allen's  rubbing  does  seem  to  show, 
somewhat  like  this : 


are  a  rough  representation  of  a  tree. 

Lord  Southesk,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  on 
December  14,  1885,  writes  that  the  stone  "  is 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  a  circle  recently 
removed"  (p.  37).  In  that  case  the  circle 
was  doubtless  a  very  large  one,  and  the  other 
stones  marked  the  boundary  of  the  stead  at 
other  points. 

V.  The  Scoonie  Stone  is  an  exact  parallel  in 
site  and  design  to  the  GoJspie  Stone,  like  which 
it  served  to  divide  a  kirkyard  and  an  home- 
stead. It  was  found  in  the  old  kirkyard  of 
Scoonie,  in  Fife  (Stuart  ii.,  Notices,  p.  6).  It 
has  a  cross  on  one  side  (the  side,  doubtless, 
that  faced  the  kirk),  and  on  the  other  three 
men  on  horseback  hunting  a  stag  with  dogs ; 
on  this  latter  side  it  has  also  the  so-called 
elephant-symbol  and  an  Ogam  inscription, 
together  with  a  small  plain  cross  of  two  lines, 
very  like  that  on  the  Lunasting  Stone.  I  main- 
tained that  in  the  case  of  the  Lunasting  Stone 
this  cross  was  really  a  pointer,  indicating  the 
position  of  the  stead  in  relation  to  the  line  on 
which  the  stone  stood  ;  and  I  maintain  the  same 
here.* 

*  I  may  add  that  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
"  cross  "  is  on  a  distinct  slope,  and  that  ut  the  left 
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Prof.  Khys  (p.  304)  gives  the  inscription  as 
Ehtarrmnonn.  The  two  strokes  after  the  second 
r  have,  however,  been  read  as  ba  by  Lord 
Southesk  (Pictish  Symbolism,  p.  75) ;  and  from 
a  rubbing  kindly  Jent  me  by  Mr.  Rouailly 
Allen,  and  a  squeeze  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  I  consider  that  they  are  probably 
a  b  followed  by  an  angled  a  facing  left.  I 
divide  Eht  arr  bavonn,  and  construe  "  Hearth 
with  cattle-fold."  Bavonn  I  take  to  = 
bab/inn,  which  the  Highland  Society's  diet, 
gives  as  "  An  inclosure  for  cattle,  a  fold  where 
cattle  are  milked "  ;  for  6  instead  of  u  see 
Zeuss,  p.  14.  Arr  is,  of  e  mrse,  the  preposi- 
tion *  ar  or  air,  of  which  the  literal  meaning 
is  "upon";  idiomatically  it  =  "with,"  in 
such  cases  as  this,  as  a  reference  to  the  High- 
land Society's  Dictionary  will  show.  I  have 
before  me  a  MS.  story  in  English,  dictated  by 
a  Scottish  Gael,  and  edited  by  his  children,  in 
which  occur  the  words,  "our  house  is  on  one 
bed,"  meaning  "is  one-bedded,  has  only  one 
bed." 

VI.  This  stone  now  stands  in  Aboyne  Castle. 
In  1874  it  was  said  to  be  "  in  the  churchyard 
of  Aboyne"  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot,  xi.,  p.  524), 
but  Lord  Southesk  in  1884  said  that  it  was 
"  Found  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Formaston, 
about  two  miles  from  Aboyne."  I  have 
searched  Gazetteers  and  Ordnance-maps  in  vain 
for  Formaston,  in  the  hope  of  tracing  our 
Pictish  place-name  near  it. 

The  stone,   of  which   a  great  part    is  lost, 

end  of  it  another  short  line  seems  to  run  at  right 
angles — facts  which  support  the  theory  that  it  is 
a  miniature  ground -plan. 

*  In  Scottish  Gae  ic  this  does  not  invariably 
aspirate  the  initial  consonant  of  the  following 
noun  (Stewart,  Gael,  giam  ,  p.  160). 
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bears,  according  to  Lord  Southesk,  "  portions 
of  an  embossed  and  interlaced  cross  "  on  the 
same  side  as  the  Ogams,  and  the  photograph 
attached  to  the  offprint  of  his  paper  makes  it 
morally  certain  that  the  interlaced  work  when 
complete  did  form  a  cross.  On  the  right  of  it 
is  a  mirror,  a  frequent  object  in  Pictish  stones  : 
it  was  cut  before  the  Ogams,  which  make  a 
bend  to  avoid  it. 

Prof.  Rhys  writes  the  inscription  Maqqo 
Talluorrn-ehht  Vrobbaccennevv.  The  first  o  is 
the  same  peculiar  character  which  he  Con- 
sidered (p.  272)  to  =  an  Ogam  given  as  o  or 
oi  in  the  Ballymote  book :  I  suggest  that  it  is 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  Alphabet,  and  repre- 
sents an  o  with  an  i  (the  stem-line)  lying  across 
it,  like  the  0  of  the  St.  Yigean's  Stone.  Lord 
Southesk' s  photograph  shows  a  distinct  cut 
joining  it  to  the  T.  The  rr  is  followed  by  a 
"  deep  barb-like  mark,"  and  a  new  line  begins. 
Prof.  Rhys  takes  it  to  show  that  the  word  is 
unfinished,  and  accordingly  carries  up  the  first 
letter  from  the  next  line:  there  is  in  the 
original  no  hyphen  between  the  n  and  the  e.  The 
Ogamist,  however,  had  no  excuse  for  carrying 
over  a  single  letter  on  to  the  second  line,  as 
Lord  Southesk's  photograph  shows  that  there 
was  ample  room  to  write  it  on  the  top  line. 

*  In  the  Addenda  eiuce  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  same  society  for  1892-3,  he  now  prefers 
(p.  411)  a  form  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol. 
38b  : "  it  is  there  named  or."  The  form  mentioned 
is,  indeed  identical  with  that  on  the  Aboyne  Stone. 
Or,  of  course,  is  the  name  of  the  letter,  not  its  value  : 
all  the  names  given  at  the  reference  in  question  are 
names  of  diphthongs  (Contents,  p.  22),  and  we 
know  (O' Donovan,  p  xxxii  )  that  in  the  Old  Irish 
alphabet  the  diphthong  oi  bore  the  names  ordinos 
aud  oir,  the  latter  of  wMch  looks  like  an  infected 
form  of  an  earlier  or. 
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The  blank  space  left  after  the  rr  means  thut 
they  end  a  word;  and  the  barb-like  mark,  like 
the  similar  mark  on  the  Bressay  Stone,  is 
merely  an  indication  that  t'«e  inscription  is 
continued  in  a  second  line.  Head — 

Maqq  Oitall  Uorr 
uehiiG  Vrobbaccennevv 

and  translate 

Son  of  Otal-Mor 

The  hearth  "  Vrobbaccennevv." 

I  divide  Maqq  Oitall  and  not  Maqqoi  Tall  for 
three  reasons — (1)  the  oi  and  t  have  a  special 
connecting  stroke,  (2)  neither  Maqqoi  nor 
Maqqo  has  yet  been  found  in  Scottish  Ogams, 
(3)  the  name  Tal  makes  gen.  Tail  (which  in 
Pictish  might  be  Tell)  in  the  only  case  known 
to  me  (War  of  the  Gaedhill,  Eolls  ser.,  p.  120). 
I  suggest  that  Oitall  is  a  gen.  of  Otall  =  *Odall 
=  an  older  form  of  the  Irish  Odhall,  "Deaf." 
This  last  word  is  indeed  a  compound  of  o  +  datt, 
and  in  our  oldest  Irish  the  second  element 
would  not  have  been  aspirated :  for  t  in  place 
of  d,  see  Zeuss,  p.  61.  The  genitive  Uorr  we 
have  already  had  intheBurriau  Stone,  and  have 
paralleled  it  with  the  war  of  the  Dean  of 
Lismore's  book. 

Nehht  =  rf  ehht,  the  article  being  in  the 
dative  in  accordance  with  the  regular  use  of 
that  case  as  a  locative.  Vrobbaccennevv  is 
another  of  the  dat.  pi.  place-names,  the  place 
being  called,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
from  its  inhabitants.  The  people  who  had 
once  lived  here  were  apparently  named  Spot- 
heads  or  Speckleheads,  from  the  roots  of  brol* 

*  O'Donovan  (pp.  57-8)  gives  14  combinations 
of  consonants  (within  a  word)  between  which 
modern  Irish  pronunciation  inserts  "  a  very  short 
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"  a  speck,  a  spot "  and  cenn  "head,"  which  had 
cennaib  for  a  dat.  pi.  in  Old  Irish.  They  may 
have  worn  caps  of  spotted  deer-skin,  and  in  an 
"  Ossianic"  poern  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book 
we  find  bittalioas  of  soldiers  called  Cat- 
heads and  Dogheads  (Gaelic,  p.  56,  English, 
p.  80).  The  name  is  here  given  with  an  initial 
V  instead  of  B,  because,  doubtless,  the  stead 
was  known  by  the  compound  name  Ehht-V., 
just  as  the  Aquhollie  stead  was  known  as 
Eatt-Fhedov,  and  so  in  accordance  with  the 
later  practice  the  second  element  was  aspirated. 
Bat  Vrobbaccennevv  is  itself  a  compound,  and 
we  should  have  expected  its  own  second  element 
to  begin  with  ch  not  c ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
word  was  older  than  the  time  at  which  the 
aspiration  of  second  elements  began,  but  the 
Dean  of  Lismore's  Book  shows  us,  on  p.  56 
referred  to  above,  a  like  inconsistency,  giving 
catohennith  (1.  3),  catkenich  (1.  3  from  foot), 
chonchinnich  (ib.). 

Assuming  that  we  have  remains  of  a  cross 
on  the  same  side,  we  shall  conclude  that 
the  land,  though  occupied  by  Mac  Oital- 
Uor,  belonged — or  had  once  belonged — to  a 
religious  foundation.  The  top  part  of  the 
stone  and  all  the  left  margin  being  broken  off, 
we  cannot  tell  that  it  did  not  also  specify  the 

vowel,"  e.g.,  garg,  pronounced  garfig.  I  have  no 
serious  doubt  that  the  insertion  of  a  between  bb  and 
cc  in  the  word  before  us  is  to  be  thus  explained, 
though  be  is  not  one  of  the  combinations  men- 
tioned. Zeus's  (p.  166 1  states  that  vowel -insercion 
between  the  more  difficult  combinatious  is  un- 
doubted in  O.  Ir  ,  though  he  gisres  no  instance  of 
this  particular  one. 

Otherwise  (as  the  adj.  termination  -ach  =  pre- 
historic -ac)  we  might  suppose  in  this  case  brobhac 
=  brobach,  which  latter  would  be  a  correct  adj . 
from  brob. 
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name  and  ownership  of  other  property,  from 
which  it  served  to  mark  off  the  tenure  of  Mac 
Oital-Uor  (as  is  done  on  the  Newton  and 
Lunasting  Stones). 

I  have  now  given  "a  simple,  consistent,  and 
grammatical  explanation"  of  every  one  of  the 
inscriptions,  so  far  as  it  is  decipherable,*  which 
I  undertook  to  deal  with,  and  have  proved  them 
to  be,  so  far  as  that,  nothing  but  old  Gaelic.  To 
three  critics  I  wish  to  reply  as  follows  : — "When 
Mr.  Mayhew  says  :  "  At  no  period  of  the  Gaelic 
language  could  such  a  form  as  uorr  have  been 
the  gen.  sing,  of  mor,"  obviously  overlooking 
the  fact  that  I  had  produced  the  gen.  sing. 
ivor  from  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book,  he  shows 
the  unwisdom  of  hasty  dogmatism  in  phonetics  : 
as  regards  his  description  of  my  methods  I  will 
only  say,  in  the  words  of  Henry  Bradshaw, 
Memoir,  p.  410,  "When  charges  are  so  abso- 
lutely without  foundation,  I  always  find  them 
easy  to  bear."  Mr.  McClure  is  very  possibly 
right  (against  Skene)  as  to  the  Tully  aud  Tilly 
names,  and  the  analogy  I  drew  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  to  my  case.  Mr.  Macalister 
will  see  why  the  t>5's  in  the  Br  essay  Stone 
must  be  ftft's  and  not  cZcZ's,  if  he  will  look  at  the 
illustration  in  Stuart  or  in  Brash  :  the  Ogams 

*  I  have  not  included  the  Papa  Stronsa  Stone 
(Orkneys),  beiug  confident  that  it  is  merely  Litiii, 
though,  pending  the  sight  of  a  photograph,  I  read, 
not  as  Prof.  Rhys,  due  iefu,  but  dna  g(fv,  "  of  the 
lady  Gisa."  The  inscription  is  written  above  a 
cross,  and  doubtless,  like  that  at  Breesay,  indicates 
a  burial-place  of,  or  belonging  to,  a  woman : 
both  stones  are  on  ground  conquered  by  the 
Norsemen.  Mr.  York  Powell  tella  me  that  there 
is  an  Icelandic  woman's  name  Gisa,  though  he  has 
found  no  early  instance  of  it,  and  that  its  gen. 
would  probably  be  Gisu. 
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are  absolutely  unique  characters,  formed  out  of, 
but  differentiated  from,  |  |  |  |  (the  characters  for 
dd)  by  curling  the  tops.  As  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  stone  being  bilingual,  Nahhtuvddd$'&8  : 
dattrr,  although  it  can  be  analysed  into  three 
Norse  words,  is  simply  a  proper  name  (like  the 
surname  porgrimsdottir  in  an  Icelandic  funeral- 
notice  of  1892  now  before  me) :  it  no  more 
makes  the  inscription  partly  Norse  than  the 
name  of  Mercy  Greenhill  occurring  in  a  French 
letter  would  make  that  letter  partly  English. 

I  hope  to  examine  each  stone  in  August,  and 
in  the  auturan  to  publish  my  revised  reprints 
of  these  letters,  with  chapters  on  the  ages  of 
the  stones  and  on  the  linguistic  and  historical 
information  which  they  yield — to  which  I  may 
add  a  glossary  and  accidence.  Anyone,  not 
already  in  correspondence  with  me,  who  wishes 
to  receive  details  of  publication  later  on  has 
only  to  send  me  his  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard ;  and,  though  I  have  no  time  for  con- 
troversy, I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  corrections 
or  suggestions  on  points  of  detail  which  anyone 
may  communicate  to  me. 

Lastly,  I  beg  to  express  my  very  special 
thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  ACADEMY  for  an 
indulgence  far  greater  than  at  the  outset  I 
anticipated  having  to  ask  for,  and  to  him  and 
the  printers  for  the  great  accuracy  with  which 
my  letters  have  been  printed. 

EDWARD  W.  B.  NICHOLSON. 


VII.-NEW    NOTES,  I. 

In  August,  1894,  I  visited  the  stones  which 
formed  the  subject  of  my  recent  series  of 
letters  to  the  ACADEMY:  one  of  those  in  the 
Edinburgh  Museum  I  accidentally  overlooked  ; 
but  to  repair  the  omission  I  have  had  it  photo- 
graphed. I  have  now  finished  the  very  full 
dictionary  of  the  inscriptions,  with  the  palaeo- 
graphical  essay,  the  excursus  on  their  ages, 
and  other  matter  which  will  accompany  my 
reprint  of  those  letters.  But  I  think  it  due  to 
my  original  readers  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  some  additions  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
inscriptions  themselves.  For  convenience  of 
reference  I  follow  the  order  in  which  I  first 
published  their  decipherment. 

The  Newton  Stone. — The  Ogam  inscription 
apparently  has  idd,  answering  to  cettce  in  the 


other    one.      I    urged    that    the 
(=  i)   at  the    beginning   must  be    meant  for 
-  (=  ae],   and   I    now    find    from 


one  of  my  photographs  that  the  last  four 
strokes  are  "  tied  "  at  the  top.  But  idd  would 
be  quite  correct  as  =  aidd  or  edd  from  an 
infected  &  stem  (Zeuss,  p.  5). 

The  forms  Aiq  and  ^Ec  in  this  stone  are  due 
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to  the  genitives  Maiq  and  Mcec  being  aspirated 
— either  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Irish 
practice,  after  a  locative- dative  singular,  or,  in 
accordance  with  modern  Highland  practice,  as 
a  genitive  proper  name  dependent  on  a 
previous  substantive.  This  would  give  Mhaiq 
and  Mhcec,  which  in  Ogams  would  be  written 
either  Vaiq  and  Vcec,  or  more  probably  Uai</ 
and  Ucec,  and  it  is  this  initial  u  which  has 
disappeared.  I  have  seen  or  heard  instances 
of  the  modern  genitive  mic,  when  aspirated 
into  mhic,  losing  its  initial  and  becoming  'ic. 

The  name  in  the  Ogam  inscription  answer- 
ing to  NVN  in  the  other  inscription  is  not  nnn 
but  n'nn.  The  photograph  shows  that  the 
first  stroke  of  the  second  n  has  a  short  tangent 
running  into  it  on  the  left  side  at  foot  — 
exactly  like  the  stroke  by  which  a  missing 
vowel  is  indicated  in  the  word  m'qq  (—  meqq) 
on  the  Golspie  Stone. 

The  statement  that  the  genitive  of  mor  is 
mhor,  pronounced  vor,  was,  of  course,  a  blunder 
due  to  confusing  the  genitive  and  dative  forms  ; 
but  I  proved  in  a  later  letter  that  vor  and  wor 
are  both  found  as  genitives  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century. 

*  I  must  withdraw  the  statement  that  Eosir= 
Rosfhir.  I  made  it  on  the ,  strength  of  the 
assertion  in  the  Highland  Society's  Dictionary, 
that  fear  "  man  "  is  "  Used  in  the  compound- 
ing of  all  substantive  nouns  ending  in  ar,  er, 
or,  oir,  uir,  and  denoting  agency  or  efficiency 
of  any  kind."  But  I  found  that  where  Scottish 
Gaelic  has sealgair  "hunter,"  Irish  has sealgair-e 
(O'Donovan,  p.  Ixxviii.),  which  will  not  suit 
this  explanation.  And  I  conjectured,  what  I 
now  gather  from  Zeuss  (p.  780)  to  be  correct, 
that  in  such  a  word  as  srulynirr.  the  termination 
=  the  Latin  -art -us.  liusir  on  the  Newton 
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Stone  does  mean  "  Woodman  "  right  enough, 
but  it  is  the  genitive  of  a  nom.  Rosir  (cf.  Irish 
notire,  rectire,  tectire  in  Zeuss),  and  not  of  a 
nom.  Rosfher. 

*  The    correct    rendering    of    the    Ogams, 
"  Hearthside  of  Mac  N'n  Mor  in  front  of  family 
(-holding)   of   O'Rosirs,"    shows  us   that   this 
stone  was  originally  a  march -stone,  not  merely 
of     one     property,    but     of     two  —  that    it 
separated   that    of    Mac    Nun    from   that    of 
the     O'Eosirs.       And    this    gives    us    a    clue 
as  to  why  the  second  inscription  on  the  stone, 
which  drops  all  mention  of  the  O'Rosirs,  was 
"with  the  good  wish  of    Lord   >J«  Mselisius 
[and]  of    Unggus   newly   made."     Either  the 
O'Rosirs'  land  had  passed   into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  and  this  was  an  acknowledgment  by 
Bishop  Maelisius  and  Unggus  (the  Mormaer  ?) 
of  Mac  Nun's  right  to  his  own  land  on  the 
other    side ;    or   else   the   O'Rosirs    had    been 
tenants    of    the   Church,  and    Mac   Nun  had 
acquired  their  holding  from  the  latter — so  that 
the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  stone  was  now  in 
his  hands. 

The  latter  is,  I  believe,  the  true  explanation. 
Very  possibly  the  O'R-osirs'  holding  was  partly 
Church  land  and  partly  king's  land,  and  the 
Church,  represented  by  MsBlisius,  the  Bishop  of 
Alban,  sold  Mac  Nun  its  share,  while  the  king, 
as  represented  by  (the  Mormaer  ?)  Unggus, 
sold  him  his  share.  Compare  these  entries  in 
the  Book  of  Deer  (p.  93)  : 

"  Domnall  .  .  .  aiid  Maelcoluim,  son  of  Culeon, 

*  These  two  paragraphs  are  substantially  identi- 
cal with  a  paragraph  on  pp.  33-4  and  a  note  on 
p.  61.     Bur,  they  had  not  bteii  priated  before  iu 
the  ACADEMY,  and  I  fiud  it  convenient  to  retain 
them  in  this  repiint. 
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gave  Bidbin  to  God  and  to  Droatan.  Maelcoluim, 
son  of  Oinaed,  gave  (the)  king's  share  in  Bidbin 
and  in  Pett  meic  Gobroig  .  .  .  Gartnait  .  .  .  and 
Ete  .  .  .  gave  Pet-mec-Cobrig  for  (the)  consecra- 
tion of  a  Church  .  .  .  both  to  Columcille  and  to 
Drostan." 

Here  we  find  that  each  of  the  two  properties 
mentioned  was  held  partly  by  the  king,  and 
that  in  each  case  the  king's  share  was  given  by 
some  one  other  than  the  persons  who  held  the 
remainder  of  the  property.  If  this  were  so  in 
the  case  of  the  O'Rosirs'  holding,  it  not  only 
explains  the  double  confirmation  by  Mselisius 
and  Unggus,  but  also  why  the  O'Rosirs'  side 
of  the  stone  had  not  on  it  the  cross  which 
habitually  marked  Church  property  :  the  cross 
might  be  omitted  because  part  of  the  property 
belonged  not  to  the  Church  but  to  the  king. 

The  Golspie  Stone. — I  wrongly  supposed 
that  in  modern  Highland  Gaelic  the  phonetic 
hiatus  between  the  two  «*'s  would  have  been 
brid  ered  over  by  an  inserted  h.  Prof. 
Mackinnon  has  pointed  out  the  mistake.  Of 
course,  this  supports  my  translation. 

Stuart  states  that  this  stone  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Kilmaly  kirkyard.  An  old  man, 
now  dead,  who  helped  to  move  it  and  another 
stone  on  the  same  day,  told  Dr.  Joass  that  it 
came  from  a  field  about  half  a  mile  nearer  the 
River  Fleet  (a  field  in  which  traces  of  buildings 
have  been  found).  But,  as  Stuart  says,  one  of 
the  Gordons  actually  began  to  cut  an  inscrip- 
tion on  it  stating  that  it  was  his  burial-place, 
and  this  seems  more  likely  if  it  were  in  the 
kirkyard.  Dr.  Joass  agrees  that  the  old  man 
probably  confounded  it  with  another  stone. 

The  Barrian  Stone  (North  Ronaldshay).— I 
have  now  read  the  almost  illegible  commence- 
ment of  this  unquestionably  sepulchral  inscrip- 
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tion,  and  it  Twnaabmouorrannuurracteevvcerrhoccs 
— i.e.,  Ab  Mouorr  ann  Uurracteevv  Cerrhoccs  = 
"  Priest  Mouorr  in  Uurract  of  Cerrhocc." 

Mouorr  is  a  compound  of  mor,  "  great,"  or 
"  tall,"  and  of  the  honorific  prefix  mo  "my," 
which  is  so  common  in  the  names  of  Irish 
ecclesiastics,  e.g. ,  Mochua.  This  prefix  aspirates 
a  following  consonant,  so  that  mor  became 
mhor  after  it,  or  in  North  Highland  pronuncia- 
tion uor. 

I  formerly  read  Cerroccs,  and  took  it  as 
genitive  of  a  noun  corresponding  to  the  Irish 
carraic,  "rock."  .But  I  never  liked  the 
difference  of  vowels,  and  on  learning  by  a 
question  put  to  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  that  carraic 
aid  not  belong  to  an  Irish  declension  answering 
to  the  Latin  third  declension  (and,  consequently, 
would  not  have  had  a  genitive  in  -s),  I  saw  that 
this  translation  must  be  abandoned,  and  that 
it  must  be  the  genitive  of  a  man's  name.  This 
brings  the  inscription  into  line  with  the  Newton 
Stone,  the  Bressay  Stone,  and  the  Lunasting 
Stone,  all  of  which  in  mentioning  another  man's 
property  couple  with  it  the  owner's  name. 
And,  as  the  Bressay  sepulchral  cross  is  careful 
to  state  that,  though  it  belongs  to  a  Norse  lady, 
the  ground  belongs  to  a  Pictish  gentleman,  so 
the  Burrian  sepulchral  cross-marked  stone  is 
careful  to  state  that,  though  it  commemorates 
(or  belongs  to)  the  priest  Mouorr,  the  site 
belongs  to  Cerrhocc. 

Now  as  to  Cerroccs  or  Cerrhoccs.  I  can  find 
no  such  Gaelic  word  as  cerrocc.  If  I  split  it 
up,  then  doubtless  cerr  is  the  Old  Irish  cerr, 
"crooked";  and  in  Cormac's  Glossary  one  of 
the  interpretations  of  the  proper  name  Cerball 
is  cerr-  bet,  "wry-mouthed.'  But  what  is  occ? 
Surely  oc,  "a  youth,"  was  not  of  a  declension 
which  ever  had  its  genitive  in  -*  ? 
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On  looking  at  Prof.  Bhys's  woodcut,  how- 
ever, one  sees  something  very  odd  about  the  o, 
and  the  published  photograph  (in  Arch.  Scotica, 
vol.  v.)  corroborates  him.  The  two  upright 
strokes  of  the  o  are  tied  at  top  and  bottom  by 
crossbars  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the  first 
upright  projects  inarkedly  above  the  top  cross- 
bar. It  may  be  an  accident,  but  one  sees  no 
reason  why  the  carver  should  not  have  made 
the  second  upright  equally  high.  And,  if  not 
an  accident,  it  can  only  mean  a  ligature  of  a 
and  o,  or  of  h  and  o.  Of  ao  1  can  make 
nothing*  and  if  an  a  were  meant  one  would 
have  expected  the  upright  to  project  below  the 
bottom  crossbar  as  well  as  above  the  top  one. 
But  hocc  would  be  the  phonetic  spelling  of 
shocc,  that  is,  of  socc  aspirated  in  composition — 
which  socc  means  "snout."  And,  if  that  ever 
formed  its  genitive  in  -s,  then  we  have  in  Cerr- 
hoccs  a  name  meaning  "crooked  snout"  or 
"  wry-nose,"  very  like  Cam(p)bell  =  "  crooked 
mouth,"  and  Cameron  =  "  crooked  nose." 

The  Lunasting  Stone  affords  an  instance  of 
two  separate  characters  being  joined  in  this 
way.  In  the  present  case,  the  carver  was 
getting  near  the  broken  edge  of  the  stone, 
while  the  surface  is  damaged  even  before  the 
edge  is  reached;  and  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  his  treatment  of  the  two  r's  in  the  same 
word.  There  have  been  two  previous  cases  of 
rr  in  this  inscription,  and  in  each  he  has  cut 


them  side   by  side,  i.e. 


in  Cerrhocca  he  has  laid  them  across  each 
other,  like  lattice -work,  and  has  thus  saved 
the  room  of  five  strokes  and  one  space:  by 
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combining  his  h  and  o  he  would  save  the  room 
of  one  more  stroke  and  one  more  space. 

The  St.  Niniarfs  Stone.— The  last  letter  of  this 

was  given  by  Prof.  Rhys  as  jrrr»  which  he 

transliterates  /.  As  the  character  had  not 
been  found  in  any  other  inscription,  and  as  I 
was  unable  to  derive  the  proper  name  of  which 
it  formed  part  by  reading  it  as /,  I  preferred 
to  take  it  as  an  e  slightly  off  the  perpendicular, 
which  gave  an  ideally  probable  derivation. 
But  the  special  photograph  I  have  had  taken 
(this  is  the  stone  I  missed  seeing)  satisfies  me 
at  a  glance  that  Prof.  Rhys  represented  the 
character  correctly  and  that  it  is  not  an  e. 

Irish  tradition,    however,    gives    jj-fj-i    the 

value  not  of  /,  but  of  st  or  sd.  And  in  1879 
Prof.  Rhys,  in  stating  this  (Lectures  on  Welsh 
Philology,  2nd  ed.,  p.  261),  attributed  it 
to  "  the  Irish  habit  of  treating  z  as  st  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  earlier " ;  referred  to  such 
spellings  in  Irish  MSS.  as  Elistabeth  and 
Stephyrus  ;  and  accordingly  postulated  z  as  the 
early  value  of  this  Ogam. 

Whether  or  not  it  ever  equalled  z,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  value  given  to  this  Ogam 
by  Irish  tradition  is  wrong.  And  taking  it  as 
st  we  get  Les  Megq  Nan  am  Movvest — i.e., 
"  Enclosure  of  Mac  Nan  in  Movvest." 

Movvest  is  simply  the  phonetic  spelling  of 
Mobhaist,  another  priest's  name,  compounded 
of  the  honorific  prefix  mo,  "  my,"  and  the 
Substantive  baist  (e]  =  Lat.  bavtista,  the  b  being 
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regularly  changed  to  its  aspirate  after  mo. 
(See  O'Eeilly,  "baisde,  s.  a  'baptist,'"  and 
Highland  Soc.  Diet.,  "  Baiste,  s.m.  ind.  '  Eoin 
Baiste,'  '  John  the  Baptist '  "  :  there  are  various 
Highland  derivatives  from  the  same  stem.) 
For  lose  of  final  e  I  need  only  cite  from  these 
inscriptions  eht  (modern  dit)  compared  with 
elite  (modern  dite). 

The  reason  why  the  place  is  called  Mobhaist 
is  that  the  priest  of  that  name  held,  or  had 
held,  the  ground  (the  stone  is  quite  close  to 
the  ruins  of  a  kirk).  It  is  the  ordinary  thing 
in  these  inscriptions  for  property  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  family  ;  and  in  the  St.  Yigean's 
Stone  we  shall  also  find  an  instance  of  its 
bearing  that  of  a  single  man. 

The  Bre&say  Stone. — I  suggest  that  the  very 
difficult  name  Meqqddrroiann  may  be  not  a 
patronymic  but  a  characteristic  name, 
M^cdroghan  (gh  being  pronounced  as  y  in 
Gaelic),  i.e.  "  Son  of  fishing-lines  "  =  fisher- 
man, or  maker  of  fishing-lines.  Compare  in 
modern  Gaelic,  madeisg,  "  lazy"  (lit.  "  son  of 
laziness  ") ;  macratha,"  prosperous"  (lit.  "  son  of 
prosperity");  macstrogha,  "  spendthrift  "  (lit. 
"  son  of  squandering  ").  Thus  also  the  wolf  is 
mactire,"  son  of  earth  "  ;  an  echo  is  mact  (h)  alia, 
"son  of  a  rock";  and  whisky  is  mac  na 
praisichy  "son  of  the  pot,"  or  mac  na  bracha, 
"  son  of  the  malt." 

The  Conningslurgh  Stone. — The  lower  line  of 
this  inscription  has  a  second  r  at  the  end 
(making  Morr,  not  Mor],  which  neither  Lord 
Southesk  nor  Prof.  Rhys  had  noticed,  the 
reason  being  that  it  was  written  over  the  edge 
of  the  stone. 

My  reading  of  the  second  line  was  based^ 
on  Prof.  Ehys's,  except  that  (unable  to  get  any 
sense  out  of  that)  I  proposed  to  read  it  from 


the  other  side  of  the  stone — so  that  his 
dtvoddre  became  erllotel.  But  the  large  photo- 
graphs I  have  had  taken  show  that  devoddre 
(and  with  it,  of  course,  erllotel]  is  impossible. 
The  second  character,  which  Prof.  Khys 

guessed  as  — L       L  (=e),  is  certainly  not  that, 


but  is  apparently  -7^—  (=*);  while  the 
third  character  is  certainly  (=0»  an(l 

not     ||        (  =  v).      Then   comes   a  fracture 

with  signs  of  a  series  of  tied  vowel 
strokes  (two  visible),  then  ddr  and  more  vowel 
strokes  (four  visible)  partly  obliterated  by  a 
long  fracture  which  continues  beyond  them. 
Eead  from  this  side  the  line  runs  det(o]ddre  .  .  ., 
read  from  the  other  .  .  .  erll.(o]vel. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  now  as  to  the 
line.  It  is  detoddre(v]  =  d'et  oddre(v]  =  do  ait 
odraibh,  and  the  entire  inscription  (read  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  upper  line  first)  is  : 

"det  oddre'v) 

ehte  Con  Morr." 
"  At  hearthbide  Grays — 

hearthside  of  Cu  Morr.*' 

The  preposition  do  or  da  was  commonly 
reduced  to  d  before  a  vowel.  The  double 
forms  ct  and  ehte  in  the  same  inscription  are 
paralleled  by  ett  and  elilitt  on  the  Lunasting 
Stone,  and  edd  and  ehhtt  on  the  Brodie 
Stone,  while  the  Newton  Stone  has  in  different 
inscriptions  aedd  (or  idd)  and  ivttte.  Oddrev  is, 
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of  course,  the  locative-dat.  pi.  of  O.  Irish 
odar  (modern  Gaelic  odhar) ;  and  the  homestead 
is  called  after  the  family  who  had  formerly 
lived  there,  just  as  in  the  Burrian  Stone  the 
property  of  Cerrhocc  is  called  Uurracteeu, 
"  Fairbodies,"  and  in  the  Lunasting  Stone, 
the  property  of  Nehtonn  is  called  Ccvvtvv  = 
Cuaibh,  "Warlikes."  It  was  only  after  writing 
the  above  that  I  came  to  know  of  Odranus  or 
Odhran,  the  companion  of  Columba,  whose 
name  is  obviously  the  diminutive  of  od(h}ar. 
And  it  was  later  still  that  I  found,  from  the 
Eev.  Edmond  Barry's  letter  in  the  ACADEMY. 
of  March  9  that  we  have  a  Moco  Odari  in  an 
Irish  Ogam  inscription,  that  Odor  and  Odran 
occur  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  that  the 
name  Maguire  =  Mac  +  "  Uidhir,  the  gen. 
mas.  sg.  of  Odhar." 

The  Lunasting  Stone. — The  word  mnnn  should 
be  read  mannn,  the  first  character  being  a 
combination  of  m  and  a ;  it  has  a  quite  straight 
shaft  finished  by  a  sharp  oblique  stroke  '  both 
at  top  and  bottom.  The  meaning  is  unchanged, 
the  word  being  the  preposition  which  in  Irish 
is  mun,  and  in  Highland  ma  or  mu. 

I  erred  in  suggesting  that  the  genitive 
Nehhtonn  pointed  to  a  nominative  Na-  :  the 
vowels  in  the  nominative  were  the  same. 

The  Logie  Elpliinstone  Stone. —  Here  I 
abundantly  verified  by  rubbings  the  reading 
ahta.  But  I  am  now  satisfied  that  I  began 
the  reading  of  this  circular  inscription  at  the 
wrong  place,  and  that  instead  of  Ahta  Ovobhv 
"  Hearthside  Lonesomes"  it  is  Ovobhv  ahta 
"  Lonesomes — hearthside." 

In  a  circular  inscription  one  expects  some 
indication  where  to  begin,  and  if  we  begin 
with  Ovobhv  we  get  two,  while  if  we  begin  with 
ahta  we  get  none.  For  (1 )  there  is  a  wide  gap 
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before  the  former  word,  but  none  before  the 
latter ;  and  (2)  at  the  0,  and  nowhere  else,  a 
short  tangent  is  drawn  from  outside  to  touch 
the  circle — apparently  to  show  the  reader 
where  to  commence. 

My  remaining  notes  will  not  take  more  than 
one  letter. 

E.  "W.  B.  NICHOLSON. 


VIII.— NEW  NOTES,  II. 

The  St.  VigearCs  Stone. — I  stated,  from  the 
close  examination  of  a  photograph,  that  the 
Latin  letters  were  written  over  an  Ogam  in- 
scription. A  visit  to  the  inscription  itself,  a 
very  small  one  on  deeply  pitted  freestone,  gave 
me  no  help ;  so  I  asked  Mr.  Milne,  of  Arbroath, 
to  make  me  a  photograph  much  larger  than 
the  inscription.  This  satisfied  me  that  all 
the  marks  which  were  under  the  Latin  letters, 
and  which  I  had  taken  for  small  Ogams,  were 
tool-marks ;  but  I  still  firmly  believed  that  I 
saw  Ogams  above  the  top  line,  running  into 
the  deep  shadow  of  a  carved  groove.  So  I 
asked  Mr.  Milne  to  light  up  the  groove  (by  Dr. 
Duke's  kind  leave)  with  magnesium  wire,  and 
so  photograph  it.  The  result  has  been  to 
convince  me  that  even  these  marks  are  merely 
accidental. 

My  final  reading  of  the  inscription  in  Latin 
letters  is  as  follows  : 

dROf5en:-  (stop  doubtful) 

IP  eu  b'ReS' 

635  F'OR 

cuf 

Before  the  inscription  was  cut,  lines  were 
grooved  in  the  stone  to  direct  the  cutter.  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  the  stroke  over  the  o  in  1.  1 
is  only  part  of  the  ruling.  Drosten  is  a  correct 
genitive,  but  Droisten  is  not.  The  mark  above 
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the  end  of  1.  2  is  almost  certainly  an  apostrophe, 
and  B'rtV  =  b'ret',  genitive  of  O.  Ir.  brat' 
"judge,"  used  as  a  proper  name;  in  my  former 
letter  I  wrongly  gave  that  word  as  brat  with 
an  UE  dot  ted  t.  In  1.  3  I  take  the  stroke  inside 
the  O  to  be  part  of  the  ruling,*  and  such  are 
two  of  the  three  apparent  punctuation-marks 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  while  the  dot  below 
them  must  be  simply  one  of  those  accidental 
pittings  so  common  on  this  stone.  For,  if  there 
were  a  real  stop  at  the  end  of  this  line,  it  would 
be,  as  Prof.  Rhys  and  I  agree,  an  hyphen  ;  but 
I  know  no  trace  of  hyphens  in  Latin  or  West 
European  writing  until  centuries  after  this 
inscription,  which,  on  palaeographical  grounds, 
I  should  assign  to  the  eighth  century,  and  which 
I  cannot  imagine  to  be  possibly  later  than  the 
ninth. 

If,  as  I  believe  with  Prof.  Rhys,  the  O.Ir. 
name  Forcus  is  only  another  form  of  Fergus, 
then  its  aspirated  genitive  would  have  been 
F'oreusa :  in  any  case  F'oircus,  as  I  first  read, 
is  impossible.  But  Ett-F'orcus,  "hearthside- 
Forcus,"  a  compound  name  with  the  second 
element  aspirated,  is  right  enough :  the 
homestead  was  so  called  because  Forcus  lived, 
or  had  lived  there,  just  as  an  homestead 
in  the  Aboyne  Stone  is  called  Ehht- 
Vrobbaccennevv  (with  the  second  element 
similarly  aspirated)  because  the  Brobbaccenn 
family  lived  or  had  lived  there,  and  just  as  in  the 
Conningsburgh  ^8 tone  the  homestead  of  Cu 
Morr  is  called  Et  Oddre(v)  because  the  Odar 
family  had  once  lived  therp. 

As   to  the  six  marks  like  a  small  figure  2 

*  If  it  is  not,  I  should  take  the  letter(0)  to  =  £O. 
This  would  give  Feorctn,  a  form  intermediate 
between  FOTCUS  and  the  later  Fergus. 
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which  I  placed  over  the  ends  of  the  six  words, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  now.  There  are 
eighth  century  MSS.  which  put  strokes  over 
the  ends  of  words,  but  they  are  not  Irish. 
The  mark  at  the  end  of  1.  1  may  be  part  of  a 
stop  of  three  points,  that  at  the  end  of  1.  2  I 
now  read  as  an  apostrophe,  that  after  ev  is  in 
the  tail  of  a  letter  above,  and  I  seeni  to  see 
similar  marks  in  the  blank  part  of  the  stone, 
where  they  must  certainly  be  mere  tool-marks. 
In  the  same  way,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  1.  1 
does  not  end  with  a  stop  of  three  points,  known 
in  Irish  MSS.  up  to  the  eighth  century,  or  that 
there  are  not  traces  of  an  "  inverted  seinioolon  " 
(a  stop  which  we  find  about  the  close  of  the 
eight,,  century)  at  the  end  of  1.  2. 

Unfortunately  for  the  settling  of  such  small 
points — always  difficult  on  rough  or  much- 
marked  surfaces — it  is  necessary  to  lie  down  in 
a  particular  direction  on  the  fl  x-r  of  the  church 
porch  to  examine  the  inscription  at  all.  The 
stone  was  brought  there,  I  doubt  not,  to  save 
it  from  exposure  to  the  elements.  But  I  trust 
that  whoever  has  the  authority  to  move  it 
(I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Duke  would  have 
to  get  what  the  English  Church  calls  a 
"  faculty  "  for  the  purpose)  will  consider  that 
every  time  a  congregation  comes  out  at  the 
door  this  inscription  is  liable  to  ba  brushed  by 
a  woman's  dress  or  a  man's  trousers,  and  even 
liable  to  be  knocked  with  a  stick  or  umbrella  ; 
and  that,  impossible  as  it  may  be  to  prove  that 
the  inscription  has  suffered  in  consequence,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  (seeing  the  kind  of  stone 
in  which  it  is  cut)  that  it  must  suffer.  It 
would  be  a  pity  that  any  inscription  should  be 
thus  gradually  destroyed  ;  but  it  would  be 
doubly  a  pity  in  the  case  of  what  is  the  oldest 
piece  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland  which  exists  in  the 
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ordinary  alphabet.  For  the  St.  Vigean's  Stone 
is  almost  undoubtedly  older  than  the  Newton 
Stone,  and,  I  believe,  about  250  years  older. 

It  seems  to  me  certain,  however,  that  the 
"  family-holding  O'Bhreths  "  and  the  "  hearth- 
side  Fhorcus  "  were  two  holdings  and  not  one, 
as  I  first  supposed.  And  I  no  longer  think 
that  this  march-stone  was  put  up  to  separate 
them  from  land  dedicated  to  St.  Drostan  :  its 
object  was  doubtless*  to  claim  them  as  held  by 
a  church  or  monastery  of  that  saint.  In  the 
Brodie  and  Aboyne  Stones  we  have  an  inscrip- 
tion relating  to  an  homestead  on  the  very  side 
which  bears  the  cross,  and  in  the  Aboyne  Stone 
the  name  of  the  tenant  is  added,  with  a  mirror 
to  indicate  his  social  standing  !  The  obvious 
interpretation  is,  that  those  stones  were  made 
to  serve  the  double  object  of  assorting 
ecclesiastical  ownership  on  the  one  hand 
and  tenant-right  on  the  other.  And, 
•when  we  turn  to  the  Book  of  Deer 
(pp.  91-3),  we  get  the  plainest  evidence  that 
laud  which  was  given  to  Drostan  did  not  cease 
to  be  occupied  by  and  named  after  laymen. 
We  find  entire  towns  (or  what  were  afterwards 
towns)  given  to  Columcille  and  Drostan  ;  also 
Pett  meic  Garnait,  the  cattle-farm  of  M'c 
Garnait;  while  MaelsnechtegavePettMaelduib 
to  Drostdn.t  The  cattle-farm  of  M'c  Garnait, 
indeed,  actually  had  a  clock  or  march-stone ; 
and,  if  that  stone  is  ever  discovered,  we  shall 
very  possibly  find  it  an  almost  exact  counter- 


*  Had  the  Droetan  property  been  separate,  we 
should  expect  loc  -dat.  Drostan,  not  gen.  Droeten. 

t  Not  to  t.he  paint  personally,  for  he  had  been 
dead  fome  500  years  ;  but  to  the  mouafctery.  This 
illustrates  the  use  of  "  Drosten "  on  the  St. 
Vigean's  Stone. 
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part  to  the  St.  Vigean's  Stone— we  shall 
certainly  find  it  declaring  both  the  ownership 
of  the  church  and  the  tenancy  of  the  farmer  ! 

In  iny  little  essay  on  the  words  ip  and  ev  I 
postulated  several  forms  of  the  dat.  pi.  of  o, 
which  I  had  found  in  no  grammar  or 
dictionary ;  they  were  aib,  aibh,  (dialectal) 
ebh,  and  Pictish  ev.  Since  then  I  have  found 
aib  on  p.  346  of  the  Chronicon  Scotorum  (Rolls 
ser.) ;  and  we  know  that  at  that  date  (at  least 
as  late  as  1148)  it  must  have  been  pronounced 
aibh.  Ev,  also,  the"  phonetic  equivalent  of  ebh, 
has  turned  up  on  the  Fethard  Castle  Stone  in 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

But,  more  than  this,  the  Fethard  Castle 
Stone,  like  the  one  before  us,  is  a  march-stone  ; 
and  there,  as  here,  ev  is  used  as  part  of  the 
name  of  a  family-holdiug  Ev  Trecetteqh, 
literally  "  Descendants  of  Trecettach,"  the 
actual  occupier  at  the  time  being  one  Maq  Git. 
See  my  letter  of  October  6,  1894. 

The  Oonningsburgh  Fragment. — I  have  not 
seen  it  mentioned  that  the  reverse  of  this  shows 
the  remnants  of  a  large  cross  cut  on  it.  I 
think  Mr.  G.  F.  Black  drew  my  attention  to 
this.  I  have  no  doubt  that  mir,  as  read  by 
Lord  Southesk  and  Prof.  Rhys,  is  correct. 

I  do  not  know  if  Tir  Ui  .  .  .  or  Tir  Ua  .  .  . 
Land  of  0'  ...  or  Land  of  the  O'  .  .  . 
(plural)  would  be  possible— that  is,  whether  tir 
was  ever  used  of  a  property. 

The  Aberncthi/  Fragment. — If,  as  I  believe, 
the  Ogams  are  QMI,  they  are  upside  down  as 
regards  the  horse's  hoof.  This  points  to  their 
being  th&  end  of  an  inscription  which  ran  up 
the  left  side  of  the  stone  and  down  the  right. 

The  Brod  ie  Stone. — I  translated  eddarrnc>n(n} 
-'Hearth  in  front  of  the  gorse,"  or,  rather,  I 
took  arr  n'vn(n)  "  in  front  of  the  gorse,"  to  be 
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the  descriptive  name  of  the  homestead.  I  am 
now  morally  certain  that  there  is  no  w'  for  the 
dative  of  the  Gaelic  article.  Stewart  gives  it 
in  his  Grammar;  but  the  context  seems  to 
prove  that  this  is  an  erratum  for  'w,  which  you 
can  have  after  a  vowel.  And,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  second  stroke  of  the  first  n  ~ 


begins  above  the  stem-line,  we  get 


— /.e.,  not  n  but&av.  The  inscription  will  then 
exactly  tally  with  that  on  the  Scoonie  Stone, 
eht  arr  &avo?m,"  hearth  side  with  cattlefold."  I 
did  not  suspect  this  when  I  was  at  Brodie  ;  but 
the  Rev.  John  MacEwen,  the  minister  of  Dyke, 
has  specially  investigated  this  particular  stroke 
for  me,  and  he  says 

"The  stone  is  very  much  worn  at  the  place,  so 
much  so  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  stroke 
beginning  above  the  stem -line,  even  if  there  were 
not  still,  as  I  thick  there  is,  a  trace  of  its  having 
actually  done  so.  A  very  intelligent  stone-cutter 
joined  me  when  I  was  at  the  stone,  and  I  asked 
his  opinion,  and  he  gave  it  that  the  stroke  had 
gone  across  the  line." 

I  am  now  pretty  sure  that  the  inscription  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  face  of  the  stone 
begins  *Ros,  "wood";  also,  that  the  one  on 
the  other  face  begins  Lon,  "  meadow";  while 
the  last  certain  letters  of  it  are  co,  which  is  a 
preposition=<lwith"  or"  as  far  as";  and  it  looks 
as  if  they  may  have  been  followed  by  an  a — 
so  that  I  conjecture  co  se,  "  as  far  as  this."  My 
rubbings  and  photographs  give  me  the  hope 

*  Poesibly  Rot  an  ag(id)  .  .  .,  "  wood  oppotite  ..." 
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that  some  day  we  shall  be  able  to  make  out 
still  more  of  this  terribly  worn  march- stone. 

The  Aquhollie  Stone.— Travelling  with  my 
family,  and  pressed  for  time,  I  was  unable  to 
examine  this  very  difficult  stone  long  enough 
to  verify  the  recorded  readings,  so  I  had  it 
photographed  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Stonehaven  ; 
but,  good  as  the  photograph  is,  I  am  still 
foiled.  The  inscription  ruus  along  a  sharp 
angle,  and  a  very  first-rate  squeeze  is  wanted. 

There  are  three  Aquhollies  :  the  stone  is  at 
Easter  Aquhollie,  on  the  roadside  edge  of  a 
now  treeless  field.  At  short  distances  round 
may  be  seen  homesteads  each  with  its  own 
tree  or  clump  of  trees ;  but,  instead  of  the 
name  being  t(ht}t  edov  =  Hearth  side  "Trees," 
I  prefer  to  divide  e(ht)  Ttdov,  and  render 
Heart/Hide  "  Thieves  "  —  Ttdov  being  loc.- 
dat.  plur.  from  ted  =  O.  Ir.  tdid,  "thief." 
Now  that  the  reading  of  the  Brodie  Stone  is 
amended,  our  inscriptions  show  no  case  of  a 
real  Pictish  property  called  after  its  physical 
situation,  except  that  at  Kilmaly,  which  bore 
a  Norse  name,  and  that  in  Bressay,  which  was 
on  semi-Norse  ground.  But  we  get  Pictish 
properties  named  after  families  at  St.  Vigean's, 
Logie  Elphinstone,  Burrian,  Conningsburgh, 
and  Luuasting ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 
"Thieves"  was  a  possible  name  for  a  Pictish 
family  to  have  borne  in  those  days. 

The  Scoonie  Stone. — I  have  verified  the  read- 
ing bucann.  The  "pointer,"  or  ground-plan, 
cut  on  this  side  of  the  stone  is  exceedingly  well 
marked  ;  and  I  have  since  observed  in  Stuart's 
plate  that  the  side  with  the  cross  also  has  a 
pointer. 

The  Aboyne  Stone. —  The  Formaston  which 
was  the  original  site  of  this  stone  turns  out  to 
be  the  kirkyard  given  without  any  name  in  the 
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Ordnance  map,    and  the   Marquis  of  Huntly 
was  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  see  it. 

In-1.  1  I  withdraw  the  derivation  of  Oitall : 
a  compound  of  o,  or  ogh,  and  tall  in  the  geni- 
tive would  almost  certainly  have  appeared  as 
ohett  (=  othaill)  or  oihell  (==  oghthail)  in  an 
Ogam  inscription.  But  how  are  we  to  get  a 
proper  genitive  at  all  in  this  line  ?  One  way 
would  be  by  dividing  thus  :  Maqqoi  Tulluorr, 
"  Of  the  descendant  of  Talluorr,"  or  else  Maqq* 
Oi  Talluorr,  "  Son  of  O'Talluorr."  But 
seemingly  the  a  in  the  last  word  ought  to  be 
long,  and  the  II  indicate  that  it  is  short. 

Prof.  Rhys,  however,  has  collected  certain 
apparently  indisputable  instances  in  Irish 
Ogams  of  maqi  being  followed  by  the  father's 
name  in  the  nominative,  and  oddly  enough  in 
one  of  these  cases  the  name  is  Ttal  (Soc.  of 
Ant.  of  Scot.,  Proc.  1891-2,  p.  313).  Moreover 
Tail  may  =  the  gen.  of  TaL  So  that,  after 
all,  probably  the  right  division  is  the  most 
obvious — i.e.,  Maqqoi  Tall  Uurr,  "Of  Big 
Maqqo  Tal."  I  suspect,  by  the  way,  that  in  all 
our  inscriptions  this  word  Big  indicates  the 
head  of  a  family  as  distinguished  from  his 
sons  and  younger  brothers. 

The  n  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line 
cannot  be  the  dative  of  the  article,  if,  as  I  have 
maintained  above,  there  is  no  dative  article  n1 
in  Gaelic.  It  might  equal  an  euphonic  n  if 

*  Cf.t  on  p.  22  of  the  Gaelic  of  the  Lean  of 
Lismore's  Book,  M'O'Zwne  (as  printed),  which  = 
McU's^ne,  i  e.,  McU'Yune  (Mcu'JUhuhm).  1 
kiio  »  no  instance  of  a  gen.  oi,  but  when  we  have 
nom.  oa  and  o  =  aue  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  have  been  gea.  oi  =  nui.  My  only 
reason,  however,  for  suggesting  this  alternative 
division  is  the  loop  connecting  the  oi  and  the  '/'. , 
and  I  no  longer  think  that  decisive. 
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O'Donovan  is  right  in  saying  (Ir.  gr.,  p.  71) 
that  this  "  is  often  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel  .  .  .  sometimes  for  no 
grammatical  reason  whatever,  as  ...  cuairt 
n-aimsire,  '  a  circle  of  time.'  "  But  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  left-hand  line  of  the  inscription 
was  continued  on  the  lost  upper  half  of  the 
stone  (else  there  is  very  little  sense  in  the 
pointer  at  the  end  of  it),  and  that  the  complete 
inscription  ran  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

L.  1,  Maqqoi  Tall  Uorr-  [limb  of  cross]  efiht 
Oddrevv  re 

L.  2,  n  ehtt  Vrobbaccennevv. 

"  Maqqo  Tall  Morr's  hearthside  'Grays'  in 
front  of  hearthside  'Spottedheads' — which 
would  be  unimpeachable  Piotish.  The  n  would 
then  be  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposition 
ren  begun  in  the  preceding  line. 

When  writing  about  the  name  Vrobbaccennevv 
I  did  not  know  that  in  our  earliest  Irish  MSS. 
the  second  element  in  such  a  compound  word 
is  always  to  be  taken  as  aspirated,  if  it  began 
with  an  aspirable  consonant,  even  though  the 
aspiration  is  not  always  expressed.  Hence 
-ct'nnevv  =  -chennevv. 

It  also  seems  to  me  certain  that  the  name, 
instead  of  being  made  up  of  B(h)rob  +  a  + 
cennaibh,  is  made  up  of  B(h)robach  +  cennaibh — 
i.e.  that  it  =  not  Spothtads  but  Spottedheads. 
This  depends  on  whether  final  ch  was  ever 
written  c  in  Ogams.  Of  course  there  is  no 
separate  Ogam  for  ch,  and,  though  in  the 
Golspie  Stone  final  -ch  appears  as  -cch,  in  the 
Lunastiug  Stone  initial  Ch-  appears  as  Hcc-. 
The  inconsistency  suggests  that  the  use  of  the 
h  at  all  may  be  of  late  origin,  and  that  at  an 
earlier  period  c  did  duty  for  both  c  and  eft. 
This  would  explain  -ccnnevv  for  chcnnevv  in  the 
present  inscription.  The  twelfth  century  Gaelic 
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of  the  Book  of  Deer  strongly  confirms  this  theory, 
for  there  "  ccis  oddly  written  for  ch  in  buadacc, 
imacc.  .  .  .  cch,  for  ch  in  acchad  "  (Stokes, 
Ooidelica,  p.  112) ;  while  Mr.  A.  Macbain 
remarks  that  in  the  same  book  "  single  c  may 
even  stand  for  ch,  as  in  blienec,  cec.  ...  &c." 
(Trans,  of  Gaelic  Soc.  of  Inverness,  xi.  154). 
E.  W.  B.  NICHOLSON. 
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